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The Proposed Cut in Tariff 


It will be conceded that the demo- 
cratic party has a mandate from the 
people to revise the present tariff, and 
to revise it downward. As we have 
warned our readers for some time, 
there is danger to the agricultural in- 
terests in this proposed revision. We 
have anticipated that the reductions 
on articles that affect the farmer would 
be much more drastic than those in 
which the manufacturers are inter- 
ested. 

It is now stated positively in dis- 
patches from Washington that raw 
wool will be free, while a fairly stiff 
tariff will be maintained on manufac- 
tures of wool; that the tax on raw 
sugar will De reduced to one cent a 
pound, a reduction of a little less than 
50 per cent, and that this will gradu- 
ally be reduced for three years, and 
then put on the free list; that dressed 
beef will be free, live stock pay a duty 
of 10 per cent, and that a small duty 
will be imposed on grains, hay and 
dairy products. 

It is quite possible that the plan 
agreed upon by the president and the 
leaders of the democratic party may 
not pass; but it is as well for farmers 
to keep themselves posted as to what 
is going on. Assuming that it will go 
through, we will try to look at it from 
the point of view of the various class- 
es of farmers. 

First as to wool: Farmers who grow 
mutton sheep will not care very much 
about the removal of the tariff on wool. 
They do not grow sheep for the wool, 
but for the mutton, and the wool is 
merely a by-product with them. Farm- 
ers who are growing fine wool whieh 
comes in competition with the fine 
wool from Australia will regard this 
as a great calamity, and would be sat- 
ised only with a very stiff tariff on 
woolens. 

The proprietors of beet sugar fac- 
tories will bewail the reduction of the 
tariff on sugar. They might stand the 
proposed cut, but to put sugar on the 
free list inside of three years would 
unquestionably injure the beet sugar 
industry, and farmers who grow sugar 
would probably have to turn 
their attention to something else. Sec- 
retary Wilson always maintained that 
if the present tariff on sugar should 
be maintained until the farmers have 
learned how to grow the full tonnage 
ef beets to the acre, which is mainly 
a matter of skilled farming, the tariff 
might then safely be removed alto- 
gether, and particularly so 
problem of getting one-seeded beets 
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of high sugar content is worked out. 
As all our readers who grow sugar 
beets know, the common seed sends 
up a number of plants, and this re- 
quires hand thinning, which costs the 
grower about $6 an acre. He thinks 
the problem is about half solved, and 
will be solved in the future. This 
would have a most important bearing 
on this subject of a sugar tariff. 

The worst thing about the proposed 
tariff is putting dressed meats on the 
free list. In this the president seems 
to have entirely abandoned the prin- 


ciples on which he advocates a tariff 
on woolens and free wool. He pro- 
poses to give the wool manufacturer 


free raw material and to put a tax on 
the finished product; but he proposes 
that the cattle feeder shall pay a tax 
on his raw material, and that his fin- 
ished product shall be free. 

Under free trade, the cattle feeder 
would get feeding cattle from Canada. 
Under the proposed tariff, he will have 
to pay duty on them. The man who is 
growing stock cattle, and particularly 
the man of the plains, will take an 
entirely different view of the subject. 
He will regard the tariff on live cattle 
as protection, which will enable him 
to sell his feeding steers to cattle 
feeders at a higher price. Every man 
will naturally look at-the matter from 
the standpoint of his own interests. 

There are but three countries with 
which we can have any commercial 
dealings in live stock. These countries 
are Canada, Mexico and the Argentine. 
The trade with Canada will be entire- 
ly in feeding steers. The trade with 
Mexico will be almost entirely with 
steers intended for immediate slaugh- 
ter, because Mexico, like Texas, is in- 
fested with the tick. There can be no 
commercial traffic with the Argentine 
because of the prevalence of foot and 
mouth disease. Therefore, the reve- 
nue derived by the government from 
this class of traffic will come almost 
entirely from Mexico. 

On the other hand, dressed meats 
can be brought from the Argentine 
when chilled, and frozen mutton from 
Australia. The frozen mutton brought 
from Australia will not likely cut any 
very large figure, one way or the other, 
because this frozen mutton must be 
thawed out and sold cheap, because it 
decays rapidly. This is now done in 
England. Chilled beef can be brought 
from the Argentine, however; and to 
the extent to which it is brought, the 
farmers will be compelled to lay down 
dressed meats at the Gulf and Atlantic 
ports at the same prices at which the 
packing trust can lay it down from the 
Argentine. 

We think this will be a very serious 
injury to the entire corn belt. The 
tendency would be to lower the price 
of everything that would go in the 
dressed beef class. It would not seri- 
ously affect the very best cattle, which 
are sold for shipment to the eastern 
cities, but it would affect the great 
majority of our cattle. 

One of the first effects of lowering 
the price of cattle would be to discour- 
age farmers from going into the cattle 
business. They would plow up their 
pastures, and this would tend to in- 
crease the lamentable waste of fertil- 
ity that is now going on. With even 
a strong duty on corn, in dry years the 
entire eastern and southern coast 
would be supplied with corn from the 
Argentine. In fact, in two different 
seasons when corn was high in the 
United States, it has been shipped in 
from the Argentine, the duty paid, the 
products exported, the drawback of 99 
per cent was allowed, and the manu- 
facturers got their corn cheaper than 
they could buy it from Chicago. 

The administration seems to think, 
judging from the published reports, 
that this tariff is hitting the various 
trusts, among others the beef trust. 
Does it not know that the beef trust 
of the United States controls most of 
the Argentine slaughter houses; and 
that it is a matter of indifference to 
them whether they ship their dressed 
beef from the Argentine to England or 
to the United States? It is absurd to 
think that the beef trust would be in- 
jured in any way by free trade in 
dressed meats. 

In tariff matters, the farmer has 
been receiving stones for bread for the 
last fifty years. He foolishly consent- 
ed to high tariffs on manufactured 
goods which he had to buy, in ex- 
change for paper tariffs on his own 
grains, which he had to sell in a for- 
eign market. If the truth is told, he 
has been a good deal of a chump in 





tariff matters; and now that consump- 
tion has about overtaken production, 
and tariffs on grains and dressed meat 
would become effective, they are to be 
taken away from him, and he certain- 
ly has a right to complain. The fraud 
old Laban played on Jacob in having 
him work seven years for the girl he 
loved, and then not letting him have 
her, but palming off on him a homely 
girl he did not love, and making him 
work another seven vears for Rachel, 
was no worse than this talk of “the 
farm near the factory,” and conse- 
quently a high price for the farmer’s 
products, and then, as soon as he be- 
gins to get a high price, taking down 
the gates and letting in his finished 
product free. Possibly he deserves it 
for letting himself be fooled so long; 
but none the less he has a right to get 
mad about it. It seems to us that if 
he does not get mad at this proposed 
treatment and take vengeance, poli- 
ticians will conclude that it will be 
perfectly safe to kick him for all time 
to come. 

The democratic party has a mandate 
from the people to reduce tariffs. What 
the farmer has a right to demand is 
fair play. Frankly, we have a suspi- 
cion that the republicans and the bull 
moosers, if they had the power, would 
do just the same thing, because it is 
the disposition of politicians to yield 
to the demand of the hungry stomach. 
All this, however, only shows that it 
is time for the farmer te do a little 
thinking for himself and look after his 
own interests. If we had fifty or a 
hundred real farmers in congress, or 
men who really knew something about 
farming, and could look at the thing 
from the farmer’s standpoint, the man 
on the farm would have less difficulty 
in getting a fair deal. 


The Open Air Cure for 
uberculosis 


The physicians have been battling 
with tuberculosis, or what used to be 
known as consumption, for thousands 
of years. Where this disease originat- 
ed, and how, we do not know. They at- 
tempted to cure it by medicines poured 
into the stomach, then by change of 
climate. We remember when consump- 
tives were sent to Cuba, afterwards to 
Minnesota, then to California and Flor- 
ida, to Colorado and Arizona; and yet 
they died just the same. The benefits 
of the dry climate seemed to be neu- 
tralized by lack of opportunity for em- 
ployment, and by absence from home 
and friends. In fact, when a man was 
sent away to a distant climate, he usu- 
ally made up his mind that there was 
no hope of recovery. 

It was almost universally regarded 
as hereditary, until in comparatively 
recent years the immediate cause was 
discovered to be a germ. Medical 
opinion seems now to have settled 
down to the conviction that the only 
cure is fresh air, nourishing food, and 
such employment or recreation as will 
keep the poor fellow’s mind off him- 
self. They are apparently coming to 
the conclusion that the germs of tuber- 
culosis can not very well be avoided 
except on the wide ocean, and not al- 
together on every ship which sails the 
ocean; that it is not hereditary, al- 
though a constitution which may be 
especially liable to tuberculosis is he- 
reditary; that in this as in everything 
else we must depend on what physi- 
cians call the “vis medicatrix naturae” 
or the healing power in nature itself. 
Therefore, they aim to keep the mind 
occupied, and to keep the general tone 
of the system up to a point where it 
will not be vulnerable to any tubercu- 
lous germs which may be floating in 
the open air, which is the only means 
of cure for the sick one. Physicians 
are concluding now that the means of 
prevention are practically the same as 
the cure: life as much as possible in 
the open air, thorough ventilation of 
the house, and plenty of sunlight— 
which it is said will kill the tubercu- 
losis germ in ten minutes. 

Veterinarians have been fighting tu- 
berculosis in animals for centuries. 
They have not aimed to cure it. Their 
aim has been to prevent its spread by 
separating the sick from the well, and 
by slaughtering the sick where it can 
be done at a profit, One faction of 








——e 
them have exaggerated the danger of 
conveying the disease to human be. 
ings; and others have minimized jt, 
The problem is recognized as one of 
very great difficulty, and one not Cas. 
ily solved. 

The question arises: Why should 
not veterinarians apply the same 
means for the prevention of tubercy. 
losis among animals that physiciang 
use with reference to human beings? 


There is little of this disease a ong 
herds that live in the open air; and if 
there is, its source of introduction can 


easily be traced. It is a stable dis. 
ease, and prevails most extensively jn 


herds that are kept closely stable 
and but little in the open air. 
Men often recover from tuberculosis 


by the open air method of treatn nt; 
why not animals also? It is quite true 
that there is no animal in the world 
that has such strong vitality as man, 
On the other hand, it is true that ani- 
mals do not study their own ailments, 
do not brood over the future, do not 
know what death means, and do not 
worry as to what is beyond death. 

While our learned veterinarians are 
settling the question as to the best 
way tq prevent the spread of tubercu- 
losis, Why not apply methods used so 
successfully with human beings? Why 
not keep our animals as much in the 
open air as possible, thoroughly venti- 
late the stables, give the germ-destroy- 
ing sunlight as free access as possibie, 
and so breed and feed as to obtain and 
perpetuate the utmost vigor of consti- 
tution? 

Whether in man or beast, the natu- 
ral forces of life, the disposition to 
combat enemies within, the disposi- 
tion to overcome disease, these are, 
after all, the strongest curative forces 
known to the wisest physicians. 

The point is: If you are raising 
cattle, keep them in thoroughly venti- 
lated stables, kept as clean as possibie; 
see that these stables are well lighted; 
don’t overwork your milk cows by de- 
manding the greatest possible supply 
of milk; don’t expose your live stock 
to storms or other influences that tend 
to lower the vitality. We are con- 
vineced that by dong this we will pre- 
vent the spread of these diseases; and 
in this as in all other cases, “an ounce 
of preventi6n is worth a pound of 
cure’—yes, several pounds. Possibly 
Friedmann may have been able to dis- 
cover a toxin that will prevent tuber- 
culosis in human beings. If so, veter- 
inarians may be able after a while to 
discover a serum or toxin that will ren- 
der animals immune. But meanwhile 
use the means of prevention that have 
been successful with human beings. 





Rural vs. Urban Illiteracy 


The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion makes public some statistics with 
reference to illiteracy that at first 
blush seem very surprising. In the 
census, “rural’ population means peo- 
ple living in cities of 2,500 and under, 
as well as those living in the open 
country; while “urban” population 
means those living in cities of over 
2,500. According to the bureau, ‘he 
rate of rural illiteracy is twice the ur- 
ban rate. One would naturally sup- 
pose that, as three-fourths of the im- 
migrants go to the cities, the urban or 
city illiteracy would be greater than 
the rural. 

A more surprising thing is that the 
illiteracy of native-born children of 
native percentage is more than three 
times as great as among native-born 
children of foreign parentage. The bu- 
reau thinks this is due to the lack of 
opportunities for education in rural 
America. It states that there are 225,- 
000 one-teacher schools in the United 
States, of which 5,000 are log build- 
ings. It further states that although 
more than 60 per cent of the children 
in the United States are enrolled in 
country schools, only 51 per cent of 
this 60 per cent are in attendance. 

It must be understood in reading 
these figures, however, that this em- 
braces the whole country, and this big 
per cent of illiteracy must be largely 
in the south, among the blacks and the 
poorer class of whites. Even taking 
this into consideration, the statistics 
are somewhat alarming; and the par- 
ticularly astonishing thing is that «he 
children cf the immigrants know more 
than the average children of the 1a- 
tive-born rural people of fhe Un ted 
States, 
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The Cause of Disastrous 
Floods 


The terrific loss of life and property 
jn the cities along the Ohio streams 
will give new impetus to discussions 
on the subject of flood prevention. Con- 
gress Will no doubt take up the mat- 
jer, and we shall have learned disputes 
as to the constitutionality of this, that 
and the other. Different systems will 
be proposed and objections made 
thereto, and in the end nothing done to 
any good purpose. Public attention 
wil! be taken up with other things un- 
ti] another disastrous fiood comes— 
which will certainly happen in the low- 
er Mississippi, if climatic conditions 
are such that the Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri and the Ohio all have high water 
at the same time. 

\We merely wish to call attention to 
the causes of these disastrous floods, 
rather than to suggest remedies. It is 
easy to say that the cause is too much 
rail, and that man has no control over 
the rainfall; but there are certain 
things Which man has done that make 
these floods disastrous. 

\Ve have stripped the timber from 
the level land in the timber counties 
in Ohio, for example. We have stripped 
jt from the mountains in all the east- 
ern states. Reforesting these moun- 
taiis will not entirely prevent floods. 
There were floods before a tree fell 
under the blows of an ax on any of 
these mountainsides; but it seems to 
be agreed that the removal of the 
forests has enabled the water to rush 
more quickly into the streams. Hence 
streams which were once navigable 
have now become flooded in winter 
and run almost dry in summer. We 
think there is no need of any discus- 
sion on this point. 

But the stripping of the trees from 
the forest has another bad effect. It 
promotes erosion. China suffers a 
famine along some of her streams al- 
most every year, because she stripped 
the timber from her mountains. What 
has occurred in China is occurring in 
the United States. When the timber 
is stripped from the mountains, the 
roots decay, great landslides occur, 
and the soil which covered the moun- 
tains is deposited in the streams. So 
that. in the southern states, for ex- 
ample, streams which once ran clear 
as crystal now run yellow and turbid. 

The same thing occurs in the break- 
ing up of the prairies. The growth 
of grass held back the water until man 
appeared and grazed them closely. His 
animals tramped the soil compactly 
until in the plains region the surface 
sheds water like a roof. The next 
thing that follows is the breaking up 
of the sod, and the exhaustion of vege- 
table matter by continuous grain farm- 
ing. Then erosion occurs. A _ war- 
ranty deed won’t hold that soil. It 
goes into the streams and rivers, set- 
ties in their beds when calm water is 
reached, and the bottom of the river 
rises. Where the levee system is 
adopted, the levees have to be built 
higher and higher, until by and by the 
levee is higher than the land around 
it. When the river is full of water, 
these levees become soaked and sim- 
ply melt, and we have a disastrous 
fiood over vast tracts of territory. 

There is another reason why these 
floods are so very disastrous. You go 
into any city on a river, where land 
has become valuable, and you will find 
that through the greed of men for land 
—and sometimes to save expense— 
garbage and soil is dumped into the 
river. When a bridge is to be built, 
the first pier is some distance from 
the bank, and subsequently the space 
is filled in. Hence, a river which was 
200 feet wide is narrowed down to 150 
feet, and sometimes less. Nature had 
Made the river the width that was 
needed to carry off the water, but man 
fills it up. This land becomes valuable 
for manufacturing purposes. So you 
have a dense population along the 
Margins of streams subject to over- 
flow, and this terrific loss of life from 
floods. This experience in the Ohio 
towns ought to be a warning. 

The question then occurs: What 
ars the remedies? First, maintaining 
the forests on the high lands. The 
level lands are intended for farming, 
and forests in these would not pay. The 
Country needs them for a food supply. 
But no forest on the mountainside 
should ever be sold to a private indi- 
Vidual, the crop to be harvested as he 
Chooses. It should be under govern- 





ment supervision, and only the ripe 
timber harvested. The states should, 
as soon as possible, ‘secure title to 
these mountains, and devote them ex- 
clusively to forestry. We shall need 
the timber in all time to come. The 
national government should pursue the 
same policy with the forests to which 
it has not yet passed title. 

Just so long as we pursue our one- 
crop system, and especially under our 
one-year lease system, we shall make 
our contribution to these disastrous 
floods. In proportion as we wear out 
the vegetable matter of the soil, it is 
incapable of retaining moisture. Its 
liability to wash is increased in exact- 
ly the same proportion, and this soil 
must go somewhere and be deposited 
somewHkere. It is deposited in the beds 
of streams and at their mouths. The 
Gulf of Mexico at one time reached as 
far as Louisville, Kentucky, possibly 
farther. It has been filled in by the 
wash from the uplands. The same is 
true of the Nile, in Egypt. The better 
farming we have, the more stock grow- 
ing and the more growing of grass, the 
less of our land will get away from us 
to fill up our rivers and make naviga- 
tion impossible. 

We regard it as a crime against hu- 
manity for any city to permit the land, 
no matter how valuable, to encroach 
on the stream. Nature has said plain- 
ly what room she needs to get rid of 
the surplus water; and when we un- 
dertake to interfere with her plans, we 
suffer for it. It is sometimes possible 
to improve on _  nature’s plan. by 
straightening streams and _ thus in- 
creasing the velocity with which we 
can get rid of the surplus water; but 
this improvement is simply temporary 
until we put a stop by better farming 
to the erosion on the higher lands. In 
one sense, therefore, the whole people 
are responsible for these disastrous 
floods; but the greatest responsibility 
rests on the cities that suffer, because 
of their unwise interference with the 
streams. 

The time will no doubt come, a hun- 
dred or two or three hundred years 
from now, when it will be necessary to 
build reservoirs on every rolling farm, 
impound the rainwater, and use ft for 
fish culture and for irrigation in dry 
times. When that time comes, there 
will be less disastrous floods; but that 
time is a long way off. Men will never 
do that, as they never do anything else 
they ought to do, until they are forced 
to do it. 





e 
Farm Owning and Farm 
e 
Paying 

Ultimately the price of land must be 
fixed by the net profits. Where land 
is high and does not pay bank interest, 
then one of two things must happen: 
Either it must pay a reasonable profit, 
say from two to four per cent net, or 
it must decline to a price that will 
furnish a reasonable interest on the 
investment. The only exception to 
this is where land is held for residen- 
tial purposes, as, for example, near 
cities, where the saving in rent goes 
far toward paying a decent income on 
the property. 

It is the general complaint now 
among landlords in the corn belt that 
land does not pay even savings bank 
interest on the investment. Farmers 
are holding on with the idea that this 
jncome will be supplemented by an ad- 
vance in the price, basing this on the 
fact that land has been advancing at 
least twice as much as bank interest 
per annum for several years past, and 
in many cases more than this. Any- 
one can see, however, that there must 
some time be an end to this; that the 
greater the advance in price, the lower 
the rate of income it must yield on the 
investment; or else the methods of 
farming must be greatly improved. 

The one great obstacle in the way 
of agricultural improvement is our sys- 
tem of renting, and the reason we have 
such a miserable system of renting is 
because, so far as we know, no state 
has yet recognized the renter in its 
legislation. They have recognized the 
landlord. They give the landlord a lien 
on the crop, and some of them on the 
property of the renter, and put it in his 
power to squeeze the renter out when 
bad years come, as come they will. 
Forty per cent of the farmers of the 
corn belt are renters; and it is time 
that the laws should recognize them 
and guarantee them their rights. The 


! jandlord can confiscate any increased 





fertility the tenant may have put into 
the soil, such as manure, turned under 
clover, etc., etc. So long as the tenant 
is liable to the confiscation of soil im- 
provement, he naturally does not want 
to do any more improving than is ab- 
solutely necessary; and having no se- 
curity that he will remain on the farm 
more than a year, he does not try. We 
discussed this subject somewhat fully 
a while back, and we shall have a good 
deal to say about it later on, when we 
have more fully investigated foreign 
systems of agriculture, which make 
tenancy practically permanent. 

In the meantime, we wish our read- 
ers to muse over what we regard to 
be a fundamental principle: that if it 
does not pay to farm land, it won’t al- 
ways pay to own it. In other words, 
the income of the land must be the 
measure of the permanent price, when 
the present speculative fever is over. 
When farmers begin to realize this, 
we shall have better farming, but not 
before. : 


State Aid for Centralized 
Schools 


The general assembly of the state 
of Iowa has enacted a law to central- 
ize two and three-room schools, of 
which the townships and smaller com- 
munities can take advantage, if they 
so desire. This is as far as the as- 
sembly can go, or ought to go. It 
should not attempt to make centraliz- 
ing compulsory. It could not do so, if 
it would. The people of the school 
districts insist that the education of 
their children is mainly their own 
business. The interest of the state 
in education, while real, is yet second- 
ary. The interest of the state is shown 
by its willingness to give state aid 
when wanted. It is up to each district 
to say whether it wants it or not. Cen- 
tralization has been permissible and 
legal for years. Many districts have 
adopted it; and we know of none who 
have abandoned it. This much is in 
its favor. 

Whether, if adopted, it will be bene- 
ficial or not, will depend on the people 
themselves. If adopted with the sole 
object of saving money, we doubt if. If 
in the new school we have the same 
kind of teaching as at present, the im- 
provement will not be great; but if it 
is adopted with the idea of getting 
better teaching by better teachers— 
teaching that will connect the instruc- 
tion of the school with the life of the 
farm and the spirit of the farm—we 
would then look for a better school and 
a far better state of things in country 
life. 

The country school will ther become 
a social center, the lack of which is 
one of the greatest defects of country 
life. It will enable farmers to get bet- 
ter acquainted with each other; will 
turn their eyes countryward instead 
of townward. Knowing each other 
better, they will learn to appreciate 
each other as never before. There are 
a lot of mighty good people in the 
country, quite as good people as the 
town can furnish, and they ought to 
know each other as well as town folks 
know each other. 

There can be quite as good socials, 
debates, singing schools, games and 
sports in the country as in the town. 
Farmers as a class read better papers 
and better books than town folks. If 
this were not so, papers of the class of 
Wallaces’ Farmer could not live, much 
less prosper as they do. There is first- 
class material in the country, plenty of 
it. Its meeting-place, its social center, 
should be in the country instead of in 
town. Therefore, every centralized 
school should be a social center. To 
make it a real social center, the teach- 
ing of the centralized school must be 
such as will interest not only the small- 
er children of farmers, but the larger 
also, and not merely the children of 
all ages, but farmers and farmers’ 
wives as well; and the teachers them- 
selves must be in vital touch with farm 
life itself. 

This kind of teaching in this kind of 
a school will help solve many of the 
difficult and perplexing problems of the 
farm. It will, for example, remove one 
of the inducements that lead farmers 
to retire in town. The most potent of 
these inducements is that of giving the 
children a better education. The coun- 
try, if it will, can give a better educa- 
tion and at less expense and with less 
moral risk than the town can possibly 
give. Why should the farmer move to 








town to educate his children, if they 
can get a better education and at less 
expense without going to town? 

It will also solve the farm labor 
problem. If the country boy’s educa- 
tion is connected with the farm and 
with farm life, if it makes him think 
farm instead of think town, he will be 
more likely to stay on the farm. If 
the country girl’s education leads her 
to think of home-making, she is more 
likely to be a home-maker than a clerk 
in a store in town, working for board 
and room and clothes, and often less. 
We assume that if the rural man de- 
termines to have a real rural educa- 
tion, he will not stop short of a rural 
high school. 

In short, Iowa farmers can go on in 
the old way, if they have a mind to do 
so, and hy paying their taxes help oth- 
er farmers who are determined to find 
a better way; or they can determine 
that they will have an education for 
their children that will fit them for 
farm life rather than town life. Let 
them not think of the dollars and cents 
to be saved or secured from the state, 
however, but of the better education 
of their children, who should be dearer 
to them than their acres or their live 
stock or their bank accounts. What 
good do ali these do to any farmer, if 
his children are not properly educated, 
physically, intellectually and morally? 





Landlord and Tenant in 
England 


In a recent issue we discussed in a 
general way the method by which 
England maintains the fertility of her 
soils; mainly by securing to the ten- 
ant the value of unused fertilizers and 
other improvements, and _ providing 
that the tenant must return to the land 
the manurial value of whatever crops 
he removes from the farm. 

At a farmers’ club in London the 
other day, a gentleman described the 
working out of this plan in a part of 
the Shakespeare country, covering 
about ten thousand acres, in which the 
succeeding tenants settle this matter 
without any reference to the law. This 
district is particularly adapted to veg- 
etable gardening, growing fruits both 
large and small, asparagus, strawber- 
ries, etc. 

The rents payable to the landlord 
are fixed, and tenants have free sale. 
Here is an instance given: A laborer 
rented three acres of land at $7.50 an 
acre, planted it to asparagus, held it 
three years, and during that time spent 
$150 for fertilizers. His health failed. 


He valued his tenant right at $525, 
cash down. He found a tenant who 


was willing to pay the money and en- 
ter at once. The landlord accepted 
this new tenant. 

The Scottish Farmer, in mentioning 
it, says: “The service of the profes- 
sional valuer is seldom required; and 
in this district the system works ad- 
mirably in practice. The great ad- 
vantage in the system is that the ten- 
ant has every inducement to keep the 
land in a high state of cultivation, and 
he can realize at any season of the 
vear. The moral of the whole thing is 
that small holdings is an ideal ar- 
rangement when soil, climate and sif- 
uation are favorable for market gar- 
dening purposes.” 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the time of speculation in land 
has passed in England. Land is owned 
in large or small tracts by men who 
are satisfied with a small income on 
their investment, running from two to 
four per cent. They can afiord to be 
satisfied with that, when they know 
for a certainty that there is every in- 
ducement for the tenants to increase 
the fertility of the land. The remov- 
ing tenant gimply sells his own im- 
provements, and all the landlord has 
to do is to approve or disapprove of 
the man to whom he wishes to sell 
them. 

If this had been in our country, the 
tenant would not have put on any fer- 
tilizers, knowing that the landlord 
could confiscate them, if for any rea- 
son he thought best to move. Neither 
would he have put the land out to as- 
paragus, lest he should receive no ben- 
efit from the crop. Under their sys- 
tem, he can go on improving ak’ he sees 
fit, provided only he does it intelli- 
gently. And he will do so, for he 
knows that he can sell the improve- 
ments to the incoming tenant for what 
they are worth, 
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a larger share of the price paid by the 
ultimate consumer, and the various 


middlemen less. During the progress 


of the meeting addresses were made 
by practical farmers, by agricultural 
college men, by railroad representa- 


tivts, by delegates from various farm 
organizations, such as the Farmers’ 
Union, the Grain Dealers’ Association, 
and other similar organizations. Dr. 
Waters, president of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, struck the real note 
in the course of his address on the 
subject, “Educational Aid Through 
Organizations.” Dr. Waters said that 
every rural school and every city 
school should teach business organiza- 
tion. The boys and girls of both city 
and town should be taught how to buy. 
They should be taught that codpera- 
tion is business and only through good 
business management can cooperation 
be brought about. He said that in 
Kansas recently a business men’s or- 
ganization prided itself on the tremen- 
dous increase in farm stuffs handled 
there in the past year, but he thought 
that satisfaction was misdirected, that 
there should have been an effort made 
to encourage the farmer to manufac- 
ture and dispose of more of their prod- 
uce on the farm, rather than ship it 
into the market. He said that the 
Kansas college has established an ad- 
Visory coéperative society to further 
co-operation by farmers, and to pro- 
mote a standardization of farm prod- 
ucts marketed so that when they go 
into the market they will arrive in 
such shape as to bring down to the 
minimum expensive building. 

President Van Hise of the University 
of Wisconsin emphasized the same line 
of thought. He pointed to the waste 
in marketing caused by careless hand- 
ling of perishable farm crops. He 
urged coéperation as the satisfactory 
solution of the question. Coéperation 
will include both the producer anad 
the consumer. 

Mr. B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Frisco Lines, 
also emphasized the importance of co- 
operative methods of marketing, and 
urged the establishment of some sys- 
tem of agricultural credit, something 
similar to the systems established in 
the old countries. 

Mr. B. F. Harris, former president of 
the Hlinois Bankers’ Association, en- 
larged upon the necessity of improving 
farm credit. We hope to reproduce a 
major part of the address by Mr. Har- 
ris in a future issue. 

The sentiment of the delegates pres- 
ent crystallized in the resolutions 
which were adopted and a committee 
Was appointed to present these reso- 
lutions to President Wilson. The gov- 
ernment is urged to establish an espe- 
cial agency for the study of the prob- 
marketing and for the distri- 
on of information as to the condi- 
ons and needs. State governments 
are also urged to take up the study of 
more economical and efficient systems 
of marketing. National and state gov- 
ernments are urged to give immediate 
consideration to the provision of the 
adequate means by which farmers may 
secure loans under favorable condi- 
tions. Codperation of both consumers 
and producers considered necessary to 
avoid waste of food products, and to 
cut down the unnecessary 5h 


ms OT 





cost. The 
extension and improvement of the par- 
cel post system is regarded as a potent 
factor in distributing the cost and fa- 
cilitating the distribution of farm 
products. A nation-wide reform in our 
currency, banking and credit system is 
regarded as being immediately neces- 
and the organization and gov- 


sary. 





trees, and it is estimated that more 
than one million trees were planted in 


Nebraska on that first Arbor Day. 
Later, by legislative enactment, Mr. 
Morton's’ birthday, April 22d, was 


named as Arbor Day in Nebraska, and 
is a legal holiday in that state. 

Other states followed the example 
set by Nebraska, and now throughout 
the west, the governors of the various 
states annually proclaim some day in 
the latter part of April as Arbor Day. 
In lowa, the date this year is April 
25th. 

We are a destructive people, and it 
is fine that once each year we should 
be officially reminded to plant trees for 
future generations. The day gives an 
opportunity to arouse the interest of 
the young folks, and while planting 
trees, implant in them a love for the 
beautiful and a regard for others. The 
child that acquires a love for trees, 
flower’s and God's beautiful outdoors 
has in him a strength to resist the 
grosser things of life with which he 
will sooner or later be tempted. 


Oh, have you seen on a wayside slope 
The elms and maples with branches 
high, 
That someone planted, in faith and hope, 
Far back in the silent years gone by? 


Oh, not in vain there were left in trust 
To a later age the trees he set; 
When he who planted is turned to dust, 
The good that he wrought survives him 
yet. 


So, now, as the bounteous hours of spring, 
With bud and blossom, come up the 
way, 
A joyful duty to all they bring— 
There is work for all on Arbor Day. 


A lifetime treasure of shade or fruit 
Many children gain for their transient 
toil, 
When a tree shall rise from the slender 
roo 
They are 


soil. 


burying deep in the mellow 


It will catch the sun's first gleam at morn, 
Among its branches the birds will nest, 
And other children, as vet unborn, 
May seek in summer this haunt of rest. 
Thus, year by the day comes 
‘round, 
Be this the work of our loyal care, 
Till the land shall be with beauty crowned 
And waste fields change to a garden 


year, as 


air. 
—Eugene C. Dolson, in World’s Events. 





Potatoes for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am feeding refuse potatoes to my 
hogs. I boil and mash them, and mix 
with ground oats and rye—two bushels 
of oats and one bushel of rye, skim- 
milk and swill enough to make a thin 
slop. The hogs seem to like the mix- 
ture and do well on it. I also feed 
some ear corn. I have five sows to 
farrow in May, and thirteen October 
pigs. I have around seventy-five bush- 
els of good potatoes, for which there 
seems to be no market. How would 
you feed them to these hogs in order 
to get the most value out of them? 
Corn is 40 cents a bushel, oats 28 cents, 
rye 56 cents, old process oil meal $1.80 
per 100 pounds.” 

The dry matter of potatoes is very 
similar in composition to that of corn. 
There is slightly more starch in the 
dry matter of potatoes than that of 
corn, but there is not quite so much 
protein, and not nearly so much fat. 
The distinct advantage which the dry 
matter in potatoes has over that in 
corn is that there are considerable 
amounts of alkaline salts in potatoes 
which serve to counterbalance the 
acidity of such feeds as corn. It is 
claimed that potatoes have somewhat 
of a tonic effect upon the system be- 





boiled potatoes, two pounds of corn, 
one pound of oats and one pound of 
oil meal. For fall pigs the same mix- 
ture would be all right. but it probably 
would not pay to feed quite such a 
large proportion of oil meal. Tankage 
would probably be slightly more eco- 
nomical than the oil meal, but our 
correspondent does not quote prices 
on it. 





Grub Worms and Potatoes 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have two town lots and would 
like to raise our own potatoes, but the 
grub worms have spoiled them both 
years we have been here. How can we 
get rid of them?” 

There is no practical way of getting 
rid of grub worms. For two, and 
sometimes for three years after sod 
they bother corn, potatoes, and market 
garden crops. We think our corre- 
spondent will probably be safe in 
planting potatoes on the ground this 
year, as most of the grubs turned into 
beetles last year. It may be, however, 
that if grass was allowed to grow on 
this ground last year and the year be- 
fore, there will still be a number left 
to cause trouble. 


Slimy Milk 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the matter with our cows? 
Sometimes our cream separator is per- 
fectly clean after rinsing, and at other 
times the disks are full of slime and 
nasty stuff.” 

It may be that the separator is not 
set properly. Or it may be that the 
milk has become infected with what is 
known as the “bacillus lactis viscosus.” 
This germ usually gets in the milk be- 
cause of impure water used in washing 
the milk pails. It is the common 
cause of sliminess in milk. The way 
to prevent trouble from this germ is 
to sterilize thoroughly night and morn- 
ing all milk utensils with live steam. 
The job must be done very thoroughly 
and kept up for some time. 








Planting Corn for Fodder 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I expect to cut about eight acres of 
corn for fodder this fall. Would you 
advise me to plant it the same as I do 
for grain, or would you plant it a little 
thicker?” 

On ordinary corn belt soil, with the 
average variety, the largest yield of 
grain will be secured by planting three 
kernels to the hill, in hills three feet 
six inches apart each way. Experi- 
ments indicate that the largest yield 
of feeding nutrients, both grain and 
stalk included, can be secured by plant- 
ing about one-third more to twice as 
much as this. Ordinarily, for fodder 
or for silage, we would plant about 
four kernels where three is the usual 
number. 





Information Wanted 


Wallaces’ Farmer desires to accu- 
mulate some information on the sub- 
ject of spoiled silage, and would like 
reports from all of its readers whose 
silage has not kept well. In sending 
reports, give the date of filling the 
silo, the material of which the silo is 
constructed, the condition of the corn, 
and the extent of the spoiled silage. 
State if a distributor was used, and 
how many men were used in packing. 








infested with cockle seed is hard to 
sell. There is no easy way of separat- 
ing the wheat from the cockle, and the 
millers do not care to buy such wheat, 
because cockle ground with the wheat 
gives the flour a dark color and a bad 
flavor. Cockle seeds are slightly poi- 
sonous. 

The cockle plant itself is rather at- 
tractive, having a rather large purple 
flower in appearance much like the old 
fashioned “Bouncing Bet.” It is easily 
killed by clean cultivation, and does 
not last long on land under corn belt 
rotation. 





Docking Horses 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is there any penalty ytovided in 
the Iowa law for docking horses?” 

The Iowa law prohibits the docking 
of horses of any age, and imposes a 
penalty of $100 fine or imprisonment in 
the county jail for thirty days upon 
anyone who violates the law. 
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Note Book and Camera in 


Foreign Countries. 











(STUDYING AGRICULTURAL EUROPE 
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Holland 


The next day we left Groningen for 
Leeuwarden, the principal town of 
sJand, the northfwesternmost of all 


Frit 1 

the provinces. Just as we were climb- 
ing aboard the train, we fell in with 
Mr. Huisman and two of his last year’s 
pupils, boys of perhaps sixteen. It was 
interesting to talk with these boys. 


Young as they were, they had a fair 
understanding of English, and an ex- 
cellent hold on German. Wanting to 
find out more about the use of fer- 
tilizers, I asked again what was the 
average amount used on each acre. 
They had just told me that they used 
about 200 kilograms of superphosphate 
per hectare (180 pounds per acre) 
when we came to the station where 
they got off. They were bright boys, 
and if they may be taken as an aver- 
age of the Dutch boys attending agri- 
cultural high schools, then we in the 
United States have much yet to learn 
about teaching agriculture to our farm 
boys. 

As you ride across Friesland, you 
begin to think that the whole province 
is one big pasture, cut up into many 
small fields of two to ten acres each, 
by canals. Two-thirds of Groningen is 
under cultivation, but four-fifths of 
Friesland is in pasture. Whereas there 
are per hundred acres of farm land, 
twelve cattle in Iowa and twenty-two 
cattle in Groningen, there are in 
Friesland forty-five cattle. Of horses 
per hundrde acres of farm _ land, 
Friesland has four as compared with 
eight for Groningen and four for Iowa. 
Friesland is the home of the Friesian 
cattle, or Holsteins, as we call them 
in America. 

Getting off the train at Leeuwarden, 
we were much impressed with its 
quaint atmosphere. To our eyes every- 
thing seemed solid, old and “Dutchy.” 
A native Friesian might not like to be 
called “Dutchy,” for the Friesian and 
the Dutch are two quite distinct races; 
in fact, their languages are so differ- 
ent that they often can not understand 
each other. 

Not far from the station at Leeuwar- 
den we came to the cattle market, the 
leading one for Holstein cattle in the 
world today. After a short look around, 
everyone but Professor Putney and 
myself decided to go up to the hotel. 
We two knew no Dutch or Friesian, 
and but little German; nevertheless, 
we determined to wander around the 
market and find out the prices. It was 
curious how well we got along. We 
would ask our questions in English or 
German, or a mixture of the two, and 
nearly always got a reply. The Frie- 
sian seems to be more like the English 
language than any other, and we found 
that as a rule we could make ourselves 
better understood by using English 
than by using German. We priced cow 
after cow, and found some as low as 
$40, and others as high as $200. 

We understood that the cheaper ones 
had no pedigree, but the higher priced 
ones were registered in the Friesian 
herd book. The market was an inter- 
esting sight. All out in the open, it 
was simply a brick paved lot with 
posts for tying the cattle in rows. The 
picture gives an idea of a typical sec- 
tion of the cattle market. All were 
black and white Holsteins, and would 
average better, I should say, than -the 
Holsteins at our Iowa State Fair. The 
market is held twice weekly, and 2,000 
to 5,000 cows are sold. 

Besides the cow market there is a 
bull market, calf market, pig market, 
and sheep market. Near the pig mar- 
ket, we saw the rather interesting 
sight of two Friesians bargaining. One 
was holding out his hand and the other 
was slapping it. Then they reversed 
Matters, and the other man slapped a 
while. This slapping of hands seems 
to be the conclusion of Friesian bar- 
gaining. 

The pigs were white, with upright 
ears, like those of a Berkshire. On 
questioning, we found that pigs were 
selling for 60 Dutch cents per kilogram 
{about 10 cents a pound). Little pigs 
Were selling for 12 gulden, or $4.80 
each. Lambs of fair quality were sell- 
ing for 8 to 9 cents a pound. 

Our main object in coming to Leeu- 
Warden was to see Friesian cattle. Be- 
fore coming to Holland, we had made 
arrangements to visit the farm of Mr. 
Kuperus, one of the most famous Hol- 


stein breeders. Arriving at the hotel, 
in Leeuwarden, we met the grandson 
of Mr. Kuperus, a boy of about eight- 
een. A bright boy he was, well dressed 
and quite a master of language. His 
English was good, and he talked to Dr. 
Eichorn in both German and French. 
Necessarily, he was thoroughly famil- 
iar with both Dutch and Friesian. 
Mr. Kuperus, the grandfather, with 
his two sons, breeds Holstein cattle. 
There are two farms aggregating 190 
acres. First we visited the farm of 
Mr. Kuperus the elder. Going into 
the house on arrival to meet Mr. Ku- 
perus, we signed the guest book. The 
house was very clean, yet simply fur- 
nished. On the walls were pictures of 
noted cows and certificates of prizes 
won. As is true of practically all the 
Friesian farms, the house joins right 
onto the barn. Mr. Kuperus is a man 
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of about seventy years of age, but he 
is still vigorous, and his shrewd, yet 
kindly, face gives you the same im- 
pression as that of a “canny” old 
Scotchman. 

While visiting the elder Kuperus we 
learned that he had kept records of 
the milk yield of twenty-five to thirty 
cows for the last fifteen years, and 
that the average annually was 10,362 
pounds of milk, testing 3.389 per cent. 
Some of these cows had gone over 18,- 
000 pounds. At the world’s fair, at St. 
Louis, nine years before, one of his 
cows made the best record, producing 
330 pounds of butter in 120 days, or 
an average of two and_ two-thirds 
pounds daily. The Kuperus Holsteins 
are so well known that there is a con- 
stant demand for them among export- 
ers. Russian, Japanese, Austrian, 
Italian, Spanish, South American, 




















Typical Kuperus Holstein. 




















Sail Boat on Dutch Canal. 





South African, and many other breed- 
ers have bought Kuperus Holsteins. 
At present, we were given to under- 
stand that Italy, Spain, France, Swed- 
en and South America take more Hol- 
steins than any of the other coun- 


tries. We were rather interested to 
learn that although the typical Hol- 
steins are black and white in color, 


there are some pure-bred animals that 
are red and white. 

Mr. Kuperus is a renter (like most 
Friesians). For sixty years the place 
has been in the Kuperus family, the 
lease being renewed every five years. 
At present he is paying $20 an acre 
annually on land which is worth $500 
per acre. This land is a rich clay, 


| which will support about a cow and a 





, plowed deeper. 





quarter to the acre during the season. 

We did not stay long at the place of 
the elder Kuperus, but went to the 
sons’ place. In this farm are 110 acres, 


which support thirty-five cows, ten 
yearling heifers, twenty-five calves, 
two serving bulls and three horses. 


Two men are hired regularly at $4 per 
week (breakfast and lunch included). 
When we asked if these wages were 
typical, we were told that they were, 
but that milkmaids were often hired 
at $60 a year, board and room being 
included. 

We were glad to get a chance to go 
out on the pastures to see some of the 
best of the Kuperus cows grazing. It 
was raining at the time, and two of us 
thought we would enjoy ourselves and 
save our shoes by taking them off and 
putting on “klompen” or wooden shoes. 
Our Friesian guide made fun of us, 
jokingly calling us Friesian Bauern 
(peasants). For a time it was fun 
klomping along through the grass in 
the shoes. They were much more 
comfortable than I had expected, but 
my pair, unfortunately, was too large, 
and caught me awkwardly across the 
instep. It seemed to me that wooden 
shoes might be the best thing for 
workmen to wear on low, wet ground. 

The accompanying picture shows a 
snapshot of one of the Kuperus Hol- 
steins taken at this time. As com- 
pared with American Holsteins, the 
typical animal as seen on these pas- 
tures seemed to me to have slightly 
finer cut features, sharper withers, 
and more evenly developed udder. 

While walking through these pas- 
tures we were amazed to look up sud- 
denly and see a sailboat bearing down 
upon us. The canals here are at about 
the same level, or a little higher, than 
the pastures. 


e 
Deep Plowing for Sandy Land 

An Iowa correspyndent writes: 

“My farm is light sandy soil, both 
bottom and upland. I would like to 
have your opinion as to whether or not 
it would pay to plow it deeper than it: 
has been plowed for the last twenty 
years, in which it has been farmed to 
corn,” 

It will probably pay to plow this 
sandy soil deeper. In the past it has 
probably been plowed only four or five 
inches deep. Beneath this surface soil 
is probably soil richer in plant food, 
which will yield up its richness when 
On some soils there is 
an objection to deep plowing immedi- 
ately after several years of shallow 
plowing. Heavy soils after being 
plowed shallow for several years form 
a compact subsoil, which, when brought 
to the surface by deep plowing, does 
not work up readily into a good seed 
bed, and the result is a temporarily 
decreased yield. In our correspond- 
ent’s case this objection probably will 
not hold. In this case, we would ex- 
pect deep plowing immediately to 
have a favorable effect on the plant 
growth. The best time to practice 
deep plowing is in the fall, so that 
the ground will have time to settle be- 
fore spring planting. Corn, sorghum 
and millet do quite well on a loose 
seed bed, but the smafl grains, the 
clovers, and smaller grasses, require 
a firm seed bed, which is quite diffi- 
cult to secure after deep spring plow- 
ing on sandy land. 

Deep plowing in reality is a _ soil 
stimulant. It should be practiced on 
most types of soil in order to secure 
the largest yield. But if large yields 
are to continue, deep plowing must 
be accompanied by proper manuring 
and rotation of crops. 
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* “Tess andTed ’’School Shoes * 
for Girls and Boys 


Public School authorities declare that many of the 

ills of childhood are due to badly fitting shoes, but 
“Tess and Ted” School Shoes are recognized as the 
ideal footwear for children. 
These famous shoes are made in about 100 different styles for 
2 boys and girls of all ages. They are designed to fit properly and 
oe bestof leather is put into every shoe. Ask to see Style 3385, for 
girls. 

“Tess and Ted” School Shoes look better, fit better, and wear longer 
than ordinary shoes made for children. You may pay a few cents 
more for them, but the cost per day is less because they last longer. 

Our 23 big “Star Brand” factories employ 10,000 expert shoemakers. 
The most skilled artisans on children’s shoes have been selected to 
make “Tess and Ted” School Shoes. 

“Tess and Ted” and other “Star Brand” Shoes are sold by 20,000 
good merchants. Don’t just go into ANY store and ask for them, 
but hunt up the “Star Brand” dealer, or write to us for name of nearest 
merchant who sells them. 


Beware of shoddy shoes. Always insist upon having 
“Star Brand” Shoes. Every pair is made of good leather. 
No substitutes for leather are ever use 







This Star on Every Heel 
“Star Brand Shoes Are Better” 











ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 


MANUFACTURERS Branch of International Shoe Co. St.Louis 
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and save the agents’ commission. We make the only outside generator that can 
be safely put in by any farm hand. Remember, we furnish everything even 
to the tools and printed specifications for less money than you can buy such 
modern equipment on earth. Write us. 

















Sparks can not burn 
J-M Asbestos Roofing 


On plant of the Medina Foundry Co., 
Medina, Ohio, J-M Asbestos Roofing 
hasfor years withstood a continuous shower of sparks 
fromacupola stack. Scores of cases are on record to prove 
that J-M Asbestos Roofing has saved buildings from des- 
truction by resisting the action of burning brands and embers 
blown from adjacent fires. J-M Asbestos Roofing affords per- 
fect fire protection. Fire, chemicalfumes and weather have no effect 
on it— because it is al! mineral, and, therefore, practically indestruc- 
tible. Composed of layer upon layer of Asbestos Felt cemented with 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt. Literally a sheet of pliable stone. 


© 
Cheapest-per-year Roofing 

J-M Asbestos Roofing contains nothing to rust, rot, peel or crack. Never 
needs coating or graveling. ITS FIRST COST IS THE ONLY COST. Adapted 
to all buildings. Easily applied. We ship direct if your dealer can’t supply 
















you. Write nearest Branch for illustrated Book No. 2653. 
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e 
Green Manuring 

A northern Missouri correspondent 
writes that he has seventy acres of 
bottom land, part of which is in winter 
wheat, and the rest will be put in oats 
in the spring. His communication fol- 
lows: 

“Would it pay to sow clover in this 
field of oats and wheat, to plow under 
next fall, corn to be put on the land 
the following year? Would it pay bet- 
ter to pasture it until late, and then 
plow? Or, if the small grain crop is 
taken off early in the summer, how 
would it be to put in a crop of cow- 
peas, pasturing them off and plowing 
under? Would you plow the crop un- 
der without pasturing? The cost of 
clover seed is about $12 per bushel. I 
don’t know what cowpeas are selling 
for. I would like to know if green ma- 
nuring would pay on the corn crop af- 
terwards. How long would this treat- 
ment of the soil be a help? If I sow 
clover, when should I seed? We expect 
to harrow the wheat as soon as the 
frost is out and the ground is dry?” 

These are hard questions, which no 
one can answer exactly. Much de- 
pends upon whether or not our corre- 
spondent can get stable manure for $1 
per ton or less. If he can get stable 
manure for the hauling, there is no 
sense in sowing cowpeas or clover to 
plow under without pasturing. Cow- 
peas and clover do almost exactly the 
same thing for the soil as manure. Ex- 
periments indicate that a good, healthy 
crop of cowpeas, soy beans, clover, al 
falfa, sweet clover, or any other le- 
gume plowed under in the fall is about 
equivalent to an acre 
seven or eight tons of barnyard ma- 
nure. If they are pastured down, and 
then plowed under, the value returned 





application cf | 


is about equivalent to six or seven tons | 


of manure. If they are cut for hay, 
and the manure made in the barns is 


returned promptly to the field, the ben- | 


efit would be equivalent to four or five 
tons of manure applied to each acre. 

Our correspondent would like to 
know just what increase to his corn 
crop would result from plowing under 
clover or cowpeas green in the fall. 
This depends altogether on the char- 
acter of his soil. If it is naturally rath- 
er poor, and would respond to stable 
manure, we would expect the corn crop 
to be increased by as much as 30 to 50 
per cent. 

Green manure is like stable manure, 
in that the good effects of its applica- 


tion can be noticed for several years. | 


The first year after its application, 
about one-half of its value will be 
harvested in increased crop yields; the 
second year about one-fourth will be 
harvested; and some of its benefits will 
be noticed for seven or eight years. 
Our correspondent may harrow the 
clover seed on the wheat ground after 
the fhost has gone out and the 
land is dry. Or, he may harrow the 
clover seed in on his oat ground either 
just before or just after seeding. Eight 
pounds of clover seed to the acre will 
be about right. This means an acre 
cost of seed of from $1.50 to $2. If the 
season is favorable, the clover will 
grow rank enough to furnish the equiv- 
alent of an acre application of eight 
tons of manure, so it may be seen that 
our correspondent is getting fertility 
quite cheaply. If cowpeas are seeded, 
the fertility will come at possibly a 
little greater expense. About $3 worth 
of cowpeas must be seeded to each acre 
and the ground must be disked and 
plowed before they are put in. To 
counterbalance this greater expense, 
they produce a slightly larger growth. 





Depraved Appetite in Cattle 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please give me information as to 
the treatment of cattle which have a 
craving for the chewing of wood. They 
chew at fences and have some of the 
fence boards around the barnyard 
nearly cut in two. How can I put a 
stop to this? These cattle are in fair 
condition.” 

Probably these cattle have not been 
getting much clover, alfalfa, or cow- 
pea hay, or oil meal, bran, or other 
food rich in bone building material. 
Cattle exhibiting a craving for such 
abnormal substances as wood, coal, 
dirt, etc., have generally been starved 
on bone building material, although 
sometimes there are other causes 
which are not well understood. 

A heaping tablespoonful of the fol- 
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lowing mixture given three times daily 


is said to be a help: Four ounces of 
carbonate of iron; one pound of finely 
ground bone or bone flour; four oiiices 
of powdered gentian; eight Ounces of 
common salt, and four ounces of ;o.. 
dered fenugreek; all thoroughly 1 jixeq 


together. The trouble will grat ially 
pass away as grass comes on. 





Hogs Don’t Like Rape? 


A Missouri correspondent writ¢ 

“I do not think much of rape as a 
hog pasture. I tried it once and could 
not get my hogs to eat it at all.” 

We have heard a number of com. 
plaints of this sort. We have heard 
other experiences, however, of farmers 
who at first thought that their hogs 
would not eat rape, but that after sey. 
eral days the hogs acquired a taste for 
the plant and did splendidly on it. We 
continue to advise rape as one of the 
very best temporary hog pastures, but 
hope that none of our readers Will be- 
come discouraged if, on trying it, they 
find that their hogs will not at first 
eat it readily. 
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National Rotary Harrows for Plows 


It will surprise you to know the low price t 
we are quoting the first 10 farmers in each town- 
ship on our famous Rotary Harrows for Plows t 
quickly introduce them. We refund the purchase 
price and pay frei charges if not satisfacty 

75,000 in use and sales doubling each 

Pays for itself on first five acres plow 

Guaranteed to increase yield 20 per 

The new way of harrowing as you plow prov 
to the farmers last season that it saves time 
and money in preparing the seed-bed. Writ 
today for special introductory prices and circ 


lar H. 
NATIONAL HARROW CO., 
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Le Roy, Illinois 
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Roofing 


Our high-class, thorough- 
ly galvanized, corrugated 
steel roofing is sold direct 
from factory at big saving 
to you. Protect your build- 
ings from lightning at low 
cost. Easily applied, no 
repairs. Cut to fit any 
shape roof. 





Write For Free Samples 


Let us show you what this roofing 1s before 
you buy. Your name on letter or post card 
brings sample and complete roofing catalog 
also our special catalog on galvanized steel 
— and metal portable hog houses. Ad 

ress 


STEEL ROOFING & STAMPING WORKS, 
51058. W. 2d St., Des Moines, lowa 


















00 gets this 


GILSON 
ENGINE 


If you are looking for the best engine offer ever 
made, here it is—a high grade 134 “— gasoline en- 
gine for @32.5@. And it is a Gilson“ Goes Like Sixty"’ 
Engine. By far the best engine value in the £30- 

— line engine fleld today. Write 
i (een at once for complete descrip- 
tion and con- 
vineing proof 


Glison Mfg. Co. 
63 Park St. 

Pt.Washing 
ton, Wis. 
























FENCE 


114 cts. arod 


fora 26 in. high fence; 
17 1-4c. @ rod for 47 inch !.!gh 
stock fence: 281-2earodi re 
60-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Special barb wi" .*%9 
rod spool, $1.66. Catalog {ret 

INTERLOCKING FENCE Co 

BOX 26 MORTON, ILLINOIS: 











Airieds Feeding Tankage 


(55 per cent Protein) 
“Yorkshire” Meat Meal {°0°" 5°" 


Write for Circular. 








PROFIT IN PROTEIi| | 





: JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOV 4 
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ALFALFA 


A north central Illinois correspond- 
ent writes: 

“It am feeding alfalfa, which I have 
never done before. Can you tell me 
how it compares in feeding value with 
yed clover? Can you also tell me how 
io grow it? The soil here is a black 
loam and very rich. There has been 
no alfalfa grown on this farm. Would 
the alfalfa need to be inoculated?” 

Ton for ton, good quality alfalfa hay 
las been proved to be worth about 
one-half more than red clover. Ac- 
cording to the figures usually quoted, 
100 pounds of alfalfa contain 11.7 
pounds of protein and 40.9 pounds of 
carbohydrates, as compared with 7.1 
pounds of protein for red clover and 
37.8 pounds of carbohydrates. Pound 
for pound, good quality alfalfa hay is 
almost equal to wheat bran. All kinds 
of stock are fond of alfalfa and do 
splendidly upon it. 

Alfalfa should be grown much more 
generally in the corn belt. The ac- 
companying map shows how nearly it 
is limited to Nebraska and Kansas. On 
the western edge of Iowa and Missouri 
there is a sprinkling of alfalfa, and up 
in southeastern Wisconsin and north- 
eastern Illinois there is a little alfalfa, 
which we suspect is due to the cam- 
paigning of Governor Hoard. 

Most corn belt farmers do not grow 
alfalfa because they fear they can not 
get a stand, and they do not care to 
go to the expense of experimenting 
when the seed cost is $4 or $5 per 
acre, 

Unless a person is willing to go to 
some pains, it is hard to get a stand 
ot alfalfa, but we venture to say that 
practically every farmer who reads 
Waellaces’ Farmer can get a stand of 
alfalfa if he will use the following 
plan: 

First, put a handful of the moist 
soil of the field in contact with blue 
litmus paper for five or ten minutes. 
If the paper is not turned red, you 
need not bother to put on limestone. 
If it has turned red, spread 2,000 




















pounds of finely ground limestone on 
each acre. It is folly to try to grow 
alfalfa on soil which turns blue litmus 
paper red unless limestone is applied. 

On some of the poorer hill soils of 
southern Iowa, parts of Missouri, and 
southern Illinois, it will be best to 
plow under on each acre ten tons of 
manure mixed with 500 pounds of 
finely ground rock phosphate (or 300 
pounds of steamed bone meal). On 
rich black soils, such as our corre- 
spondent describes, this manure and 
phosphate application should not be 
necessary. 

Be sure that the soil is well drained. 
Alfalfa does not like wet feet, and will 
not do well on land which is over- 
flowed for any length of time, or which 
is too level. Alfalfa on level soil is 
likely to be frozen or smothered in 
tne winter because of melting snow 
freezing over it. 

Suppose now that the soil has been 
found to be all right. It is moderately 
rolling; is supplied with lime, and 
probably with phosphorus. The way 
to handle this land to get in alfalfa 
depends upon what the land is grow- 
ing at present. If it is in rye or winter 
wheat, you might take your chances 
on harrowing twenty pounds of alfalfa 
seed in on it just as soon as the land 
becomes dry enough in the spring. This 
plan often succeeds, but there is a 
chance of failure, and we _ advise 
against it. A three-fourths stand of 
alfalfa is no stand at all, and one can 
not take the chance of losing $4 worth 
of seed by a little carelessness. 

If the land is in small grain of any 
sort, the best plan is to get the small 
grain off the land as quickly as pos- 
sible after harvest; then disk and plow 
at once, and follow with diskings ev- 
ery week or ten days wntil a perfect 
seed bed has been prepared. Then 
drill in the alfalfa at the rate of twen- 
ty pounds to the acre. 

To make certain of a stand, it is 
best to inoculate the soil just before 
seeding. This can be done either by 
using a commercial culture or by dig- 
ging up sweet clover soil from along 
the roadside and spreading it over the 
prospective alfalfa field at the rate of 
200 pounds to the acre. This should 
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Alfalfa in the corn belt according to census of 1910. One dot equale 500 tons. 


be done, if possible, when the sun is 
not shining, for the sun kills the de- 
sirable bacteria which are contained 
in the sweet clover soil. If alfalfa is 
not inoculated, it will generally grow, 
but it will grow slowly until the alfalfa 
bacteria have spread through the soil 
(sometimes it takes a year or more), 
and in the meantime the growth is un- 
satisfactory and the weeds may be 
sprouting up and crowding out the 
stand. If possible, soil from a sweet 
clover or alfalfa field should be har- 
rowed in just before or just after the 
alfalfa is seeded. 

To be absolutely sure of a stand of 
alfalfa, it is best not even to grow a 
small grain crop on the land. This 
plan consists in plowing the soil early 
in the spring, ‘and then disking every 
week or two, so as to keep down all 
weeds and work up a perfect seed bed. 
If the land is very weedy, the contin- 
ued disking should be kept up well 
into July. If the land is fairly free 
from weeds, the alfalfa may be seeded 
in June. In this case, it probably will 
be possible to secure one cutting the 
latter part of August. A cutting should 
not be taken after the first week in 
September. 

We hope all of our readers will send 
to their state experiment stations for 
bulletins on alfalfa. We feel that it 
will be a great step forward when al- 
falfa is more generally grown in the 
corn belt, and hope that our readers 
will study the matter as thoroughly as 
possible. Alfalfa does not fit very well 
into the rotation, but the universal ex- 
perience is that 4 good acre of alfalfa 
will bring in a greater return than an 
acre of corn, so it may often be prof- 
itable to leave the land permanently in 
alfalfa, or as long as the stand may be 
retained. 

One thing more we wish to mention 
before closing this discussion, is the 
quality of seed. Buy only the very 
best, even though $3 or $4 more per 
bushel must be paid. If possible, buy 
seed grown in a latitude three or four 
degrees farther north than where you 
are sowing. Of all the farm crops, al- 
falfa pays most liberally for care taken 
in selection of seed, in fertilizing the 
soil, and in working up the seed bed. 
Some of these things are new to many 
of our readers, who must become fa- 
milar with them, for alfalfa is certain- 
ly a coming crop. 













Inoculating Alfalfa | 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a* 
sample of very healthy alfalfa plants* 
on the roots of which we are unable 
to discover any nodules. He writes: 

“I am sending samples of alfalfa that 
were dug the 6th of December before: 
the ground froze. In digging them: 
part of the roots were broken off. The 
average length would be twelve inches. 
We have a seven-acre patch of it which 
was sown the latter part of August. 
This was rather late, but it came up 
well and grew to its present size in a 
few weeks. But since then it has not 
done at all well. If this alfalfa does 
not freeze out this winter, could it be 
inoculated with dirt taken from a 
sweet clover patch on the roadside 
next spring? If so, how much dirt 
would it take? We have a good stand. 
of alfalfa on this patch.” 

If this alfalfa comes through the 
winter in good shape we would, by all 
means, dig up sweet clover dirt from 
along the roadside, taking up about 300 
pounds of dirt for each acre which it 
is desired to inocuiate. Then we 
would dry this dirt out in a shady 
place and then sow it broadcast over 
the alfalfa on a dark day just before a 
rain. Sunshine kills the bacteria con- 
tained in the sweet clover earth and 
for that reason such earth should be 
harrowed in immediately after being 
broadcasted or else carried into the 
soil by a rain. We cannot assure our 
correspondent that success will follow 
his efforts toward inoculation, but the 
plan is certainly worth trial witn a 
good stand of alfalfa which has no root 
bacteria. It would also be a good 
scheme next spring to spread cover 
this young alfalfa a light dressing of 
barnyard manure which is free from 
weed seed. 


Sewing-Alfélit 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“I wish to sow one-half bushel of 
alfalfa this year, on fall plowing. The 
land is high and well drained. When 
and how would you advise me to-sow 
it—-this spring, or later on?” 

As a rule, in the territory east of 
the Missouri river, we prefer to sow 
alfalfa in the late summer or early tall. 
This gives an onportunity to kill out 
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Keep Railroad Time 
in Your Pocket 


poin.ments in town, going in from 
Railroads spend thousands of dol- the fields for dinner, getting up in 
larsa yearto keep their employes’ the morning, and doing countless 
watches correct. But few makes things each day. 
of watches can meet the require- The Bouth Bend is so/d only by 
ments. All South Bend watches 1 a ar 
keep railroad time. expert vetas jewelers —never by 
Rone : maii, You get the jeweler’s regu- 

This is the watch that takes six lation with the South Bend. That 
months to make and another six is important, for watches don’t run 
months to test betore it is what the same for everybody. They 
we call pocket-fit. Each must keep must be regulated to the buyer’s 

erfect time ina refrigerator and _— personality. Ask the jeweler why. 
in an electric oven. Each must 
‘“‘make good’’ 
under 411 in- 
spections and 
the mas ster 
inspector’s 
tests. 

You need 
sucha watchin 
catching trains, 


keeping ap- 


“S6uth Bend” 


Watch 


“Railroad time’’ isaccuratetime. 


Write for our free book, ‘‘How 
Good Watches Are Made.’’ If you 
are going to buy a watch now or 
in the future, you owe it to your- 
self to first get this book. 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH 
COMPANY 
4 Water Street, SOUTH BEND, IND. 











Keep the Grain Out 
of Your Straw Pile 


_ All threshing machines are not alike. There 
is one different from all ot! ; It has a ditfer- 
ent way of taking the grain out of the straw. It 
beats it out just as you would do by hand witha 
pitchfork. All other machines depend upon its 
dropping out. 

This one different machine is the Red River 
Special and you should insist upon having it do 
your threshing. It will save all your grain and 
waste none of your time. 

It saves the Farmer's Thresh Bill. 

It has the Big Cylinder, the ““Man Behind t 
Gun,”’ the patented Grate i Check Pilate, the 
greatest separating devices ever built. 

The Big Cylinder drives the intermingled 
straw, chaff and grain against the separating 
grate, beating the grain through where the check 
plate catches it and delivers it to the grain pan 
and mill. 

Ninety-five per cent of the grain is taken out 
right there. 

The straw goes over upon the shakers which 
hold it and beat it until all the grain is beaten out. 

In all other kinds the strawis hurried out of the 
machine and the grain is expected to drop out 

It doesn't. Thousands of green straw stacks every year loudly say # doesn’t. 

The Red Riv saves all this. Insist upon its doing your work this year, 

It will save your thresh bill. Write for proof. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan’ 


Builders of Threshing Machinery, Engines and Oil-Gas Tractors 











To Whom It May Concern: 


AB J. Knudson. farmer, of McHenry County, 
N 1 Dakota, do de pose g nd say that during 
ummer of 1908 I bought of Nichols & 
Shepard Company a thre outfit, consist- 
ing of one 20-horse power, dk suble cylinder 
traction engine an done 32x52 Red River Spe- 
cial Separator with wind stacker, self-feeder 
and weigher attached. 

That on or about August 23, 1908, I started 
this outfit near a stack of old straw that had 
been threshed in 1907 by a separator, and 
he io stretch the belts on the new machine I 
caused a small load of old straw from the stack 
in guestion to be run through the new machine 
and was surprised to get over sixteen bushels 
of oats from this load of straw. 

1 afterward threshed out the balance of this 
stack and got 347 bushels of grain. 

(Signed) JAMES KNUDSON. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, a No- 
tary Pub nand for McHenry, C ounty, North 
Dakota, this 6th day of Feb., 

[Seal] a. EDGAR WAGAR. 
Notary Public, 
My commission expires March 27, 1914. 
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5 Year Guaranteed Bu 
At-2-Retail Price 


You take no risK when you buy a buggy 
it to please you, and to be a bigger 
t anywhere else, or you 





























. Bank, East St. Louis, Ill. * 
Mutual Bugeies, y doeleserey Ww agons, etc., are | Sosa Ne] 
slity. bandsomest tetylish vehicles in Sg ee a 
t The only fine guaranteed 5 years. Wesell AIS 97 \ j 
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highest quality ; PulieRententeel 2 9o cheaper than retail, Catalog Free. Write today. 



















A) MUTU AL Cc ARRIAGEG s HARNESS MFG, co., Station 12) E. St. Louis, lil. 
or Station | 7 East Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 








most of the weeds, and the alfalfa 
seems to be just as far along the next 
spring as when it is sown in the spring. 
Our correspondent can disk and har- 
row this ground occasionally, and sow 
it any time from June Ist on, or he 
can put in a crop of oats, get them off 
the ground quickly, plow, disk and har- 
row, and then sow the alfalfa. 


Corn Stover vs. Timothy Hay 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is good shredded corn fodder the 
equal of timothy hay for horses for 
spring and summer work?” 

The only definite experiment we are 
able to quote on this problem is one 
which was conducted at the New 
Hampshire experiment station with 
four horses fed from January to April 
while at moderate work. Two of them 
received an average daily ration of 
twelve pounds of corn stover, seven 
pounds of oats and seven pounds of 
corn. The other two received an av- 
erage daily ration of twelve peunds of 
timothy hay, seven pounds of oats and 
seven pounds of corn. The corn sto- 
ver horses worked during the three 
months 247 hours, while the timothy 
hay horses worked 241 hours. The 
corn stover horses gained three 
pounds, as compared with eighteen 
pounds for the timothy hay horses. It 
was concluded that corn stover is prac- 
tically equal, pound for pound, to tim- 
othy hay, as feed for work horses dur- 
ing the winter. In the spring and 
summer, we doubt if this would hold 
good. But some of our readers have 
written that shredded corn stover is 
an excellent feed for horses in the 
summer. We ourselves, for spring or 
summer feeding, would be inclined to 
assign to shredded corn. stover for 
horses about two-thirds the value of 
good timothy hay. 





Root Growing 


A southern [Illinois correspondent 
writes: 

“T intend to try some mangel wurzels 
for stock feed this spring on rich fall- 
plowed clover sod. I have never seen 
any mangels grown, and would like to 
know the best way of cultivation. I 
think this will be of interest to a num- 
ber of your subscribers.” 

The climate south of the latitude of 
central Iowa is not ideal for root grow- 
ing. If our southern Illinois corre- 
spondent has a silo, we can not see 
why it is that he wants to grow roots. 
If he wants to try them as an experi- 
ment, we will give the following sug- 
gestions: 

As soon as the fall plowed clover 
sod is dry enough in the spring to go 
on with a disk, it should be thoroughly 
pulverized. Disking or harrowing 
should be repeated every ten Cays or 
two weeks until about the first week in 
May. Then, if at all convenient, use a 
plank or roller to firm the soil and give 
a smoothing finish. The last week in 
April, or the first week in May, is about 


the right time to plant mangels. Ruta- 
bagas, another root crop commonly 


grown, are planted about the first week 
in June. Extensive root growers have 
special horse planters, while the small- 
er root growers generally use hand 
planters. We have no doubt, however, 
but that the ordinary grain drill might 
be adapted to planting mangels. It 
would be well to write the manufactur- 
er for instructions as to using a drill 
for this purpose. The spouts of the 
ordinary grain drill would have to be 
stopped up, since, when horse cultiva- 
tion is given, roots must be planted in 
rows from two and one-half to three 
feet apart. It takes about six or seven 
pounds of mangel seed to the acre. On 
ordinary soil they should be planted 
from one-half to three-fourths of an 
inch deep, deeper than this on sandy 
soil, and not quite so deep on clay soil. 
After the roots are up and have 
three or four leaves, they must be 
thinned. One man generally goes along 
first with a hoe, cutting out all reots 
except those in bunches ten inches 
apart. <A boy « man 
comes along and thins these bunches 
down to one strong plant, the result 
being that when the operation is fin- 
ished, there is one good mangel plant 
every During the 
next months all that is 
necessary is clean cul- 
tivation and two or three hand hoeings. 
About the first week in Ociober— 
when the low leaves commence to turn 


yr another then 


ten or twelve inches. 
two or three 
give good, 








brown—it is time to pull and top. Puli- 
ing is either done by hand or by horse 
lifters. Topping is sometimes done 
with a knife, and sometimes the leayes 
are merely pulled off. If they are pulled 
off, the roots seem to keep a little 
better. 

To store the roots over winter, a 
special root cellar should be built, but 
they can be stored by piling in the 
barn or outdoors 


and covering with 
straw, dirt and manure. 
Mangels and rutabagas both make 


fine feeds during the winter for farm 
stock. They are appreciated by dairy 
cows more than silage. Ve are con- 
vinced that many of our readers would 
do Well to experiment with roots. Those 
who wish to find out more about them 
should write to the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station at Madison for Circular 
of Information No. 16, on the Culture 
and Storage of Root Crops, and to the 
New York station, at Ithaca, for Bul- 
letin No. 316. 





A Question of Limestone 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“In reading the letters to the ‘Clo- 
ver-Sick Family,’ I have become much 
interested, and have bought a small 
quantity of blue litmus paper. I took 
one sample of soil from cultivated up- 
land field, one from cultivated bottom- 
land field which yields large crops, and 
one from a wild grass bottom-land 
meadow, which has been overflowed 
twice in the last forty-four years. The 
samples were taken in the same hour, 
one at a time; tools and hands were 
cleaned after each operation, and the 
litmus turned red in each case. The 
bottom land meadow mentioned grows 
large crops of regular Nebraska wild 
prairie grass. Now, if this meadow soil 
is acid, if the bottom-land that never 
fails to grow good crops is acid, and 
the upland soil is acid, I wish you 
would tell me just where we are.” 

Our correspondent seems to have 
made the test in an accurate way. The 
conclusion for him to draw is that he 
had best apply limestone before he 
tries to grow clover or alfalfa. If he 
doesn’t know of any lime quarry near- 
by, he might write the Nebraska ex- 
periment station for the address of the 
nearest lime quarry. Then, before try- 
ing to grow clover or alfalfa on this 
soil, he should spread broadcast 2,10 
to 3,000 pounds of finely ground lime 
rock on each acre. The total expense 
of this treatment should not be more 
than $2 per acre, and in the case of 
such crops as clover and alfalfa, will 
probably make the entire difference 
between success and failure. The ap- 
plication of lime will also be a gets in 
the growing of barley, wheat, oats, tiin- 
othy, blue grass and most kinds of gar- 
den stuff. Corn, potatoes, millet and 
rye do not seem to mind a lack of lime 
in the soil. Watermelons and sheep 
sorrel seem to prefer that the soil be 
slightly lacking in lime. 

Lime may be scattered on the soil 
at almost any time, but if there is a 
chance for choice, we would prefer 
spreading broadcast on plowed ground 
and harrowing in, or else drilling in 
with a regular limestone spreader. 





Sheep Information Wanted 


A Missouri corresponcent writes: 

“I have forty head of thin sheep of 
all ages. Some have lambs. I am a 
beginner in the sheep business, and I 
would like some advice as to the best 
way to fatten and market these sheep 
I have plenty of blue grass pasture 
Corn is worth 40 cents, and oats 3) 
cents.” 

This is too general a question to an- 
swer with “ny satisfaction. As a fa'- 
tening ration for the older sheep, on 
blue grass pasture, We would suggest 
at the beginning, a mixture of four 
parts of corn, four parts of oats, and 
one part of either cottonseed méal or 
oil meal. This we would gradu: 
change to a mixture of six parts 
corn and one part of cottonseed or oil 
meal. The lambs We would start out 
on a mixture of equal parts of co! 
yran and cats, with a little oil meal or 
cottonseed meal, and would gradual! 
shift over to a mixture of five parts of 
corn and ont part of cottonseed meal 
or oil meal. The rest of the problem 1s 
so local in its character that we do no 
care to give more definite \ 


advice. \ 
will be glad to hear from any of ¢ 
readers who have suggestions to ol 
on this subject. 
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Wire Worms 


An Jowa correspondent writes: 

| would like your advice as to what 
would bring the best crop on a twenty- 
acre field which was in sod for twenty 
years, and broken up three years ago. 
Jn 1910, I had twelve acres of potatoes 
and eight acergs of corn. In 1911, I had 
twelve acres of corn and eight acres 
-f potatoes; and in 1912, it was all in 
corn. The wire“worms were so bad 
the last two years that the stand was 
not very good. The first year the stand 
was all right with the exception of one 
spot in the center, where it is rather 
jow. The corn grew about a foot high 
in this spot, and then died. I thought 
jt was alkali that killed the corn, but 
since the worms took the corn the last 
two years, I am not sure just what is 
the trouble.” 

Those slender, hard shelled, brown 
worms, from half an inch to an inch 
and a half long, are one of our worst 
insect pests. Anyone who finds a cer- 
tain and easy way of combatting wire 
worms will be a great benefactor to 
the human race. Many remedies have 
been suggested, but not one has proved 
universally satisfactory. Some of our 
readers have said that they have pre- 
vented wire worm damage by mixing 
two tablespoonfuls of sulphur in the 
planter box with each filling. But oth- 
ers of our readers have written that 
they have tried this treatment with- 
out any success whatsoever. A year 
or two ago one of our readers guaran- 
teed success by plowing under coarse, 
strawy, horse manure early in the 
spring. We have not heard of anyone 
else who has used this method. Some 
claim that they can avoid damage by 
jate planting. There is something in 
this, for the entomologists tell us that 
early every summer many of the wire 
worms become full-grown and rest pre- 
paratory to changing into the beetle 
form. 

The adult wire worm is a dark 
brown beetle about three-quarters of 
an inch long. Early in the summer, it 
lays its eggs on grass land. The eggs 
hatch into the small, rusty colored 
worms with which we are familiar. For 
from two to five years they live in the 
ground, eating grass roots. Grass is 
so thick on the land that they don’t 
seem to cause much damage, but when 
the sod is plowed, the wire worms are 
starved, and find it necessary to eat 
large quantities of corn roots, small 
grain roots, or whatever the crop may 
be. These roots are so much fewer 
than the grass roots that the damage 
is at once seen. About the only com- 
mon crop which is not affected by wire 
worms is clover. Professor Forbes, of 
the Illinois experiment station, who has 
probably given more careful study to 
wire worms than any other man in the 
corn belt, is authority for the state- 
ment that by putting grass land into 
clover for two years there should then 
be no danger from wire worms if the 
land is then put in corn. 

What shall our correspondent do? 
It has now been three years since the 
land was in sod, and probably most of 
the wire worms have changed into 
beetles. There should be very little, if 
any, damage this season. The greatest 
damage is generally the second year 
after sod, and thereafter it grows less 
rapidly. 

There is a low spot on our corre- 
spondent’s field on which the corn has 
grown about a foot high and then died. 
This may possibly have been caused 
by lack of potash, or by excess of al- 
kali salts, but more likely has been due 
to the Wire worms. ‘They are particu- 
larly bad on the low spots. On such 
spots as these it has been recommend- 
ed to apply corn or bran mash sweet- 
ened with molasses and poisoned with 
Paris green. We doubt very much if 
such an application would pay, but it 
might be worth while to experiment 
With it. 

Late fall plowing does something to- 
ward preventing wire worm damage. 

Ss, combined with frequent early 
Spring disking, is about the most ef- 
feciive treatment that we know of on 
land that must be put in corn during 


the first three years after sod. If, in 
sp e of this treatment, a large part of 
the first planting is taken, we would 


re} ‘ant, putting the rows of the second 
dle iting between the rows of the first 
Dianting, and leaving the first rows of 
corn standing until they begin to both- 
er badly in the cultivation. 

Have any of our readers suggestions 
to make? If so, we would be glad to 
hear from them at once. 








A Simple Idea Behin 
a Simple Starter 








This 
electric lighting idea 


Every Pullman car in the land is 
giving a daily demonstration of the 
Cross Country electric lightingsystem. 
Motor generator directly connected 
to axle for lighting purposes. 





Coupled with this 
power idea 


Allis-Chalmers direct current gener- 
ator directly connected to a heavy 
duty Corliss engine. This is the 
type used in the leffery factory power 
plant—but much smaller. 





Produced this 
perfected starting and 


lighting system 


The Cross Country gasoline engine 
is directly connected to the electric 
motor generator. No chains; no 
gears; not even an extra bearing. 


Motor Cars 


T is not strange that the ideal self- 

starter grew out of a simple thing. 

For many years a great corporation 
has been making motor generators to 
attach to the axles of Pullman cars for 
lighting purposes. The application is 
direct and the light generating capacity 
positive. One day a man attached a 
similar motor generator to a gasoline 
engine and by a simple arrangement made 
it serve as a fly wheel. He simply adopted 
a principle proved practical by the buildess 
of the great Allis-Chalmers power gener- 
ators. It is not a new, untried experiment, 
but an old principle simply applied to a 


new use. 


HE attachment of the electric 

generator to the Cross Country 

gasoline motor is not an after- 
thought. Little weight is added. There 
are no extra bearings, no chains, gears or 
belts. The parts are large and substantial. 
There isn’t a single delicate piece. The 
result, of course, is efficiency. 


TOP and listen when you see a 
Cross Country owner starting his 
car. Even in the most quiet street 

the sound will hardly be audible. You 
will recall that some puff, others grind 
and a few squeal. This one operates 
quietly, starting the motor without jerk or 
jar. There is only one operation. Others 
require three. The lighting system is 
positive and the lights brilliant. You will 
know the Cross Country if you meet it 
on a country road on a dark night. 

A beautiful four-color reproduction of the Cross Country, from 

an oil painting by R. Philip Brainard, is ready for mailing. 


See the Cross Country by all means, at any Jeffery branch 
or dealer’s display room, but send for the picture anyway. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Branches; Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
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Then You Can Re-temper Acme Shares 


To keep a hard, sharp, keen cutting plow share, you must have one 
that can be re-tempered after sharpening. 

Other plow manufacturers Warn you not to re-temper their 
shares for fear of breaking them, That means you must plow with 
soft, dull shares after the first re-sharpening. 


Anyone Can Re-temper Acme 
Guaranteed Shares 








You can re-temper Acme Steel Shares any number of times 
after re-sharpening, and we guarantee that they will not break either i in the 
process or in the field. Keep them hard, sharp and witha “razor 
edge” their entire life. We take all the risk—you take none—the 
blacksmith takes none. 

Acme Steel Shares are made by our OWN process in our OWN 
factory. They are used only on Best Ever and other Flying 
Dutchman Plows of our make. 


THE BEST EVER PLOW 


with Acme Steel Shares 
is the most economical for 
you to own. It is the 
strongest plow made—the 
lightest draft plow. It will 
turn more acres per day, 
with less wear and tear 
on the team than any other 
plow. 

If Best Ever plows 
were equipped with ordi- 
nary 3-ply shares, used by 

other manufacturers—they would still be superior to any other plow on 
the market—but when you add to their many other advantages yi, 
that of Acme Guaranteed Shares, you will agree with us Cae 
that the equal of the Best Ever has never been produced. 


Your Flying Dutchman Implement Dealer sells the BEST EVER. Look 
him up. Write us for our FREE BOOKLETS. DEPT. NO. 20. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Illinois 


OR NEAREST BRANCH HOUSE 








“I Want A Small Light Tractor 





— One I Can Operate Alone’ 


That’s what a prospective customer in 
Iowa wrote us the other day. Continting, 
he said: “I just noticed from your ad in one of 
the farm papers that you are putting a small tractor 
the market, and am anxious to get your catalog describ- 
ing same. I have sever al catalogs of small tractors, but most of 




















1e Concerns who are making them are new at the business and -nany of 
them are building only experiments.” 

This shrewd farmer is evidently familiar with Hart-Parr Quality and 
Service. Chances are he'll invest in a Hart-Parr “27"'—the small, light trac- 
tor designed for 100 to 320 acres. It meets medium power needs. 

Parr “Self-Lift” Plow (see illustration), it’s a strictly One- 





w is ¢ perated by a rope on the clutch lever. You run the 
he engin orm Tractor is nearly all steel, strong but 
>-third less than any other. Outfit will not sink 











lependent self- lift, and hand-lift attachments wesing. A con- 
draft, no gears toclog or break. Special 
1s to readily pass over or skid around 
diately return to line of draft. 











ikes the place of 12 sturdy horses, uses cheapest fuels at 
1s Oil cooled. You can use it for all kinds of work re- 
r, from breaking sod to grinding feed. 
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220 Lawler St. 
Charles City 
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Ration—Oil Meal vs. Oats 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is oil meal as good as oats when 
fed with corn to colts and work horses? 
What is it worth when oats sell at 30 
cents a bushel? In what quantity 
should it be fed?” 

The best answer to this correspond- 
the account of the Kansas 
periment conducted with nine hundred 
1,200-pound horses, on the Fort Riley 
military reservation. Seventy-six of 
these horses were fed for 140 days on 
an average daily ration of fourteen 
pounds of prairie hay and twelve of 
oats. They gained an average of 16.3 
pounds. Seventy- -seven of them were 
fed for 110 days on an average daily 
ration of twelve pounds of prairie hay, 
six pounds of corn, four pounds of 
oats and one pound of oil meal. They 
lost 2.5 pounds. Seventy-five of them 
were fed for 110 days on an average 
daily ration of fourteen pounds of 
prairie hay, six pounds of corn, four 
pounds of oats and four pounds of bran. 
They lost six pounds. Twenty-two of 
them were fed an average daily ration 
for 140 days of fourteen pounds of 
prairie hay, six pounds of corn, three 
pounds of bran, and one pound of oil 
meal. The average gain was four 
pounds. All the lots seemed to be in 
good condition and worked with fire 
and spirit. There was no particular 
difference in this respect. 

If we figure corn at 40 cents a bush- 
el, oats at 30 cents, oil meal at $2 per 
hundred, bran at $24 per ton, and 
aged _ at $12 per ton, we find 
that the horses on oats and prairie hay 
alone eet 20.4 cents daily; those on 
prairie hay, corn, oats and oil meal, 
17.4 cents daily; those on prairie hay, 


ent is ex- 


corn, oats and bran, 21.4 cents daily; 
and those on prairie hay, corn, bran 
and oil meal, 18%2 cents daily. 

Oats are unusually cheap this year, 
or the results, so far as expense is 
concerned, would have been much 
more strongly in favor of those rations 
where small amounts of oats were fed. 


the 





As it was, feeding of oil 


meal 
stead of part of the ] 


oats reduced th 













cost of the daily ration by from 2 to 3 
cents. These experiments are sO ex- 
tens as to be regarded as almost 
conclusive. But, of course, there is 
considerable va ion in the quality of 
feeds. Nevertheless. we think that on 
the average farm it would be possible, 





corn instead of 
work 


irom 


by using oil meal and 
so much oats, to cheapen the 
horse ration dnring the season by 
$10 to $20. We would not feed more 
than a pound or two of oi] meal daily 
and would not feed any oil meal if 
hay were alfalfa, clover or cowpea. 
We do not know of any experiments 
comparing oats with oil mea! for colts. 
Oats, of course, are splendid colt feed, 
but we think it would pay to substi- 
tute for part of the oats a mixture of 
five parts of corn a one of oil meal. 
In this way we think just as good re- 
sults could be obtained at less cost. 
Especially does this statement hold 
true When oats are at their normal 
price of 35 to 40 cents per bushel. 


To Add Oil Meal to the Fat- 


tening Steer Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writ 
“I have forty head of steers wl 
i 800 pou the 1st of F 
These steers were bougl 
last fall, when t1 
650 pounds each. They 
time, and were 
silage and a little 
ng else until the Ist of 
now 
will 
and 
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nd 





es: 








ebr u- 


ghed 








corn, but 
February. 
what shelled corn 
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hay 
want to m: 
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hay, and quite 


feeding 
clean up, 
at straw they 
rket 
I have pl v of al: 
a bit 
oil mea 


and all the alfalf 
will 





steers about 





these 






it pay me to buy bo 
to feed in conn ection Ww ith corn, 
I can get at 40 cents per bushel? 
good many feeders are using a 






pre- 
pared feeding stuff in place of oil meal. 


This feed is composed of 50 per cent 


molasses. 25 per cent ground flax, 13 
per cent cracked corn, 10 per cent 
bran, and per cent humus. I don't 


know much about this feed, but have 











be as good without either of them? | 
want to make as cheap gains as 


DOSs- 
sible and get these steers read: fop 
June Ist.” 

The most definite experime: to 


which we can refer our correspondent 
in this connection is that condicteg 
two years age by the Nebraska stg. 
tion. One lot of eight yearling steerg 
were started on a corn, alfalfa ani gij- 
age ration the 25th of March. Another 
lot of eight similar steers were a: the 
same time started on a corn, Oil meal 
and silage ration. They were both 
fed for 143 days. During this time the 
corn, alfalfa and silage steers made 


an average daily gain of 1.85 pounds, 
For each pound they required an aver- 
age of 3.35 pounds of shelled corn, 1.86 
pounds of alfalfa, and 8.21 pounds of 
silage. During the same time the oil 
meal steers made an average daily 
gain of 1.5 pounds, and for each pound 
required 3.3 pounds of shelled corn, 8 
of a pound of oil meal, and 12.38 
pounds of silage. With corn at 49 
cents a bushel, alfalfa hay at $14 per 
ton, and silage at $4 per ton, the al- 
falfa hay steers cost for each pound 
of gain 5.4 cents, while the oil meal 
steers cost 5.8 cents. It might possi- 
bly pay our correspondent to adda 
pound of oil meal to the daily ration 
of each steer, but, judging from this 
experiment, we doubt it. During the 
last month or two of the feeding pe- 
riod, it might pay to add a little oil 
meal to the ration, not only because of 
the palatability, but because of the 
extra finish which it almost always 
adds. 

As to the prepared feed made of 50 
per cent molasses, 25 per cent ground 
flax, 13 per cent cracked corn, 1! per 
cent bran, and 2 per cent humus, which 
sells at $28 per ton, we have but little 
to say. So far as we know, the ex- 
periment stations have not compared 
this feed with oil meal and cottonseed 


meal. A feed of this sort, because of 
its high content of molasses, is very 
palatable, and it might pay to adda 
little of it to the ration for the sake 
of palatability if nothing else. Our 
correspondent should realize, however, 
that, like all prepared feeds, the mus- 
cle builder is much more expensive 
than it can be bought for in cottonseed 


meal or oil meal, and the fat formers 
are far more expensive than they can 
be bought for in corn. Ve would not 
allow such expensive prepared feeds 
to make up any large part of the ra- 
tion. Palatability is the main justifi- 


cation for feeding them. 


Good, Yet Cheap, Sow Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have fifty sows bred to farrow 
early in April. At present I am feed- 
ing them a mixture of three parts of 
corn, and two parts of oats. They 
also have free access to bright second 
cutting alfalfa hay, but of this they 


eat very little. I would like to know 
if this is a good ration, or if it would 
pay to feed some tankage or mill feed 


” 


in connection. 

Our correspondent’s ration is a good 
yet cheap one. We fear, however, that 
since the sows are not eating much of 
the alfalfa hay. that they are nor get- 
ting enough of the bone and muscle- 


building material to make the best 
pigs. Under these conditions, there- 
fore. and at present prices, we would 


be inclined to add to the daily ration 
of each sow one-sixth of a pound of 
tankage. 


Sweet Potatoes for Hogs 


A Kansas correspondent writes 

“What is the feeding value .of s\veet 
potatoes for hogs?” 

Sweet potatoes have about the same 
feeding value for as Iris 





hogs 


toes. They are a little richer in “heat 
and fat formers, and not quite so rich 


in the muscle builders as Irish y)0ta- 


toes. Experiments in Alabama indi- 
cate that it takes five pounds of sweet 


potatoes to equal one pound of corn. 


Sweet potatoes are like Irish pota‘oes 
and corn. in that they should have 
some muscle building feed, such 4s 


tankage, of] meal, skim-milk, etc.. fed 
with them if they are to produce 
best results. 
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Using Young Stallion 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“| have a Percheron stallion that 
was eighteen months old March 11th, 
and weighs 1,850 pounds. I have brok- 
him to drive, and intend to make 


om a lot two by five rods in size. I 
pave (wo mares to- breed, and my 
prother has four. Will it be all right 
to use this colt abdut the middle of 
June? How close could the services 
be made? Should this colt be fed all 


he will eat of oats and bran and oil 
meal enough to keep his bowels regu- 
jar? 1 am feeding this colt four ears 
of corn at night in connection with his 
other grain. Would it be best to take 
the corn away altogether? I am going 


to get clover hay for him. Will you 
tell me how to handle this colt in order 
to get the best colts out of him?” 

The usual rule is to allow a well- 


grown, Vigorous, two-year-old stallion 
eight or ten mares, at least five days 
jntervening between each service. A 
three-year-old horse may be allowed 
twenty-five or thirty mares. Since our 
correspondent’s eighteen months’ old 
stallion is well grown, it may possibly 
not hurt him to breed six or seven 
mares this season. Our correspondent 


must use his own judgment on this 
point 
Most farmers seem to overfeed 


rather than to underfeed their stallion 


colts. Enough should be fed to keep 
them in strong, vigorous, growing con- 


dition. but not fat. A mixture of equal 
parts, by measure, of corn, bran and 
oats. With two or three handfuls of oil 
meal daily, makes an excellent grain 
ration. Some feeders of stallions think 
jit best not to feed any corn. In con- 
nection with oats, bran and clover hay, 
four or five ears of corn daily should 





do good rather than harm. We would 
not allow this stallion colt to have all 
the grain he will eat, but would aim to 
give him just enough to keep him in 
good, strong, growing condition. Those 
who should know claim that moderate 
feeding will develop a surer breeder 
than heavy feeding. Heavy feeding will 
of course develop a slightly larger ani- 
mal, and one which may sell better on 
the market when mature. 





Pasturing Sweet Clover 


One of the gentlemen who have 
been making clover investigations for 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture suggests that sweet clover 
should be pastured early. He says 
that the principal drawback to sweet 
clover as pasture is the rather bitter 
taste, but that if cattle are turned on 
the field very early in the spring, they 
will get in the habit of eating it when 
it is young and has little of this taste, 
and will thus quickly acquire the ap- 
petite for it. The early growth is not 
as distasteful as the older. 


Tankage vs. Buttermilk 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have read a good deal in the 
Farmer about feeding tankage to hogs. 
I have never fed tankage, as I can get 





buttermilk at a creamery in Des 
Moines at one-half cent per gallon. 
I have to haul it seven miles. I wish 


to know the relative value of butter- 
milk and tankage costing two and a 
half cents per pound. These feeds are 
for brood sows and pigs after wean- 
ing, until they are ready for market.” 

Experiments indicate that when but- 
termilk is fed in the proportion of 








three parts to one of grain, that one 
hundred pounds of buttermilk has the 
power of replacing eleven pounds of 
corn and five and one-half pounds of 
tankage. In other words, with corn 
at 40 cents per bushel, and tankage at 
$50 per ton, buttermilk has a feeding 
value of 20 cents per hundred. Since 
our correspondent can get his butter- 
milk at 7 cents a hundred, and the 
ehauling, he should find the buttermilk 
much more economical than the tank- 
age, unless the hauling is very bother- 
some, indeed. 

In order to use buttermilk most eco- 
nomically, not more than three pounds 
should be fed for each pound of grain. 
But when buttermilk is as cheap as 7 
cents a hundred, it may pay to feed 
as much as four or five pounds of it 
to each pound of grain. 





Treatment for a Weak Stand 
of Alfalfa 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I thoroughly cultivated five acres 
of ground until June, and then seeded 
twenty pounds per acre of good quality 
Montana alfalfa seed. This field looked 
very promising at six weeks of age, 
but later the weeds seemed to come up 
thick and high enough to slightly 
smother the alfalfa. I cut the stand, 
leaving a good stubble. The alfalfa 
turned yellow and never renewed, as I 
thought it should. I applied three loads 
of soil from a sweet clover field, and 
two tons of finely ground lime rock per 
acre. I have no way of manuring this 
ground. I would like to ask your opin- 
ion of the commercial inoculation that 
is now on the market for alfalfa. Is 
it a fake, or do you think it advisable 
to buy and treat the seed before seed- 





ing? I seeded another five acres to al- 
falfa the 20th of August. It made a 
growth of only about four inches, but 
is still alive. I feel quite confident that 
manure would cause these plants to 
grow more rapidly, but I am unable to 
apply manure on these fields. Is there 
a commercial fertilizer that would 
make these plants grow faster?” 


After his young alfalfa was cut to 
keep back the weeds, it evidently was 
attacked with alfalfa rust. This dis- 
ease often damages young alfalfa, es- 
pecially that which is uninoculated and 


growing on soil lacking In lime. As it 
gets older, alfalfa is generally not 


much bothered by this disease, pro- 
vided its roots have alfalfa bacteria 
and there is plenty of lime in the soil. 
By spreading two tons of limestone to 
the acre, and inoculating the ground 
with sweet clover soil, our correspond- 
ent has provided conditions which 
should prevent the plants being badly 
troubled with rust. But even under 
the most favorable conditions it seems 
occasionally to bother alfalfa if it is 
cut too early. 


If our correspondent could get ma- 
nure, We certainly would advise him 
to spread a light dressing on this al- 
falfa. Since he can not get manure, 
we would suggest sowing broadcast 
and harrowing in about 400 bushels of 
finely ground steamed bone meal to the 
acre. It may be that his soil is lacking 
in phosphorus. At any rate, it is worth 
while to take the chance of applying 
bone meal. We would be glad to hear 
from this correspondent later as to 
how his alfalfa comes on. 

The commercial cultures for inocu- 
lating alfalfa often give good results. 
Since the expense is small and the 
bother is slight, it is occasionally well 
worth while to use them. 
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John Deere Wagons 


| 
a 
| No other implement on the farm is used 
as much as the wagon. Nothing is more 
abused. Consequently the wagon should 
have the quality to withstand this usage. 
John Deere Wasenn are built of oak and 
hickory—the best material known for 
wagon making. stand up under the 
most severe tests, and give the satisfaction 
you want 
John Deere Ironclad Wagons 
A booklet that gives you valu- 
a able cages poy’ to buy a 
wagon, and other interesting 
YGF articles that you should know 
about. Seelower right hand 
corner ad. and see how 
ay 
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Use Dain Hay Tools and put up your 
hay quicker, better and more economically 
than with any other hay tools. 

The Dain Hay Loader is easy to oper- 
ate. Simple construction, few parts, nothing 
to get out of order. Material and work- 
manship of the known Dain standard, 
proven by service to be reliable and trust- 
worthy. Ask your John Deere Dealer 
about the Dain line. 

Dain Hay Loader and Side 
$ tell you’ about 
Delivery Rake (7%; = 
these tools to handle your hay rapid- 
ly and economically. Should you 
want information about other 


ait 
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John Deere Corn Planters 


The 


urally interests you most. John 


of drop attainable. 


Reduces the draft; makes your haul- 
ing easy; the roller bearings do that. 
Haul larger loads, make fewer trips, 





savetime. Yourtime is worth money 
to you. 

You do the same work with one 
horse less; if you now use three horses 
you will only need two; if you use four, 
three will do the work. 


eat accuracy of drop is what nat- 
Deere 
Planters give the highest accuracy 
Repeated tests 
show ten to fifteen bushel per acre in favor : 
of accurate planting. You profit by the 23S 
increased yield due to perfect stand, by 
additional years of service and freedom from break down. 


Bigger Crops from Better Seed Beds and More and Better Corn 
Two books that will prove a great help to you in the prepa- 

Ka ration of your land for seed, and the planting of corn. 

j These books contain valuable suggestions by men who 

are experienced on those subjects. ‘‘To get the books 
you want,” see lower right hand corner of ad. 


Davenport Roller Bearing Steel Wagons 


Dep, 
) 
$ ee q John Deere Disc Harrows and Corn Planters = 


This spring pressure harrow pulverizes your soil thoroughly and puts it in 
condition to grow the biggest crop you ever raised. ] 
bility of John Deere Disc Harrows due tospring pressure, insures thorough cul- 
tivation of your entire field. It leaves small middles and cuts out dead furrows. 


The extraordinary flexi- 










No repair bills to pay; no tires to 
reset; the Davenport Roller Bearing 
Steel Wagon is practically everlasting. 
The first cost is the only cost. 

he steel spokes don’t pick up and 
carry the mud like wooden spokes; 
they cut through it. 

Ask to see the Davenport wagon at 
your John Deere Dealer’s. 


When The Going is Hard 


Containing twenty-six articles on 
wagons. Tells you why the dish 
is put into the wooden wheels 
and other things you should 
know about. It is interesting 
and you'll like it. Lower right 
hand corner of ad. tells how 
“to get the books you want.” / 
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Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them illustrates and 
describes the most complete line of farm implements made. 
Tells when and how to use } : 
answers questions about farm machinery and ts a practical 
cyclopedia for the farm. 
"ae — afford to be without it. Write today for 
“Better Farm Implements and Howto Use Them.” 











them under varying eonditions— 


It is worth dollars to you. 
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R @ V “Triumph” 
Gasolene Engines 


Popular Farm Power 


Develop even more than rated horse- 
power. ily started, smooth-running, 
dependable. Ceenomient in use of fuel. 

Speed easily increased or decreased. Best 
type of magneto on the market. Portable 

@tationary engines. 
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R& V “Tricmph” Engines can be fur- 
nished in sizes 1 to 12-hp., with the hopper- 
cooling system. This cooling system does 
away with tank, pump, piping and 
making @ neat, compact engine noted for 
its good working qualities. No air-cooled 
exgse troubles to contend with. 










































Tells you bow to lemen your work ~ 
every cay of the week, and every > f 
season of the year. Get this book , 2 : 
and see Low your work ean be ~2>/h 
made easier, at the same time @ ~/ i 
saving you money. Lower rigst . 
band corner of ad_ tells you how v 
“to get the books you want.” / 
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“ToGet the Books YouWant”’ 
Write t us at omer stating which books 
epee they wil be mailed free. 
o be sure that you get acopy of “Better 
Impiemects acd How ai 
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Bred For High Yield 
BY 
“The Man Who Does Things With Corn” 


d of ten bushels per 
pure bred varieties 


will average an Increase in yie) 
acre, above what even the best 
wil 


give under identical conditions. 





Every Ear Grown on My Sunkist Farms ! 
Selected in Early Fall; Dried on a Rack! 


Practically 1007 
root and stem spre 


strong sprouts, both 
ts starting vigorously 
rat es, and showing a ° 
ithstand cold 
nditions at plar 
ten days approva t 
every respect, ship it back at I 
yoney hac k. I think it's the 
s year—but you can be judge 
Get my Free BOOKL ET No. 2, telling how 
ed, care for, and sell this di teedey seed—my 
fanous high yielding strains. 
Address TODAY, 


C. RAY MOORE, Box 22, Kellerton, lowa 
“The Man Who Does Things With Corn” 


SEEDS 


husked before the frost, 
















se an 
or 8t seed to be 











Fire dried seed corn, 


dried on Independent ear seed racks with air and 
steam heat. Sure to grow, because gerin is pre- 
served. Also Clover, Alfalfa, Oats, Rye and Garden 
Seeds. Write at once for free catalog and also 


receive free useful souvenir. 


FRED ECHTENKAMP, Box 4, 


5,000 bus, Seed Corn 
From Seed Corn Center of the World 
Reid's Yellow Dent, Silver Mine, 
White Cap Yellow, Legal Tender, 
Blair Yellow, Neb. White Prize, 
Pride of the North, Blair White. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
AYE BROS., Box 2 Blair, Neb. 
Seed Corn Center of the world 


SEED CORN 


REID'S YELLOW DENT 


Standard variety of the corn belt for yield and 
quality. Seed of vitality, size and quality for sale in 
the ear. Price, $3.00 per bushel. Write or wire. 


RICHARDSON & RICHARDSON 
Sangamon Co. Buffalo Hart,  . 


COWPEAS#=: 


Choicest quits, new crop, early, and will grow and 
mature in any pa rt of the corn belt. Fertilize the ground 
like clover, make good hay, silage, or green feed all 
summer and fall. Turn under in late fall and you won't 
need to fertilize the land so treated. Circular, price, 
gamples and illustrated catalog free on request. Address 
towa COMPANY, Dept. D2 DES MOINES, iowa. 


Early picked Johnson Co. White and Reid’s 
Wellow Dent. Test 99%, will guarantee 957, 
Large, firm, deep-grained ears. Price in the ear per 
bu... 82.75, butted and tipped; a per bu., 82.25 
Write for samples to Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, 1! 
Ss E E D co hy N Reid's Yellow Dent, 

lowa Gold Mine, (al- 


ico and lowa Silver Mine. September picked and 


ARLINGTON, NEB. NEB. 





























rack dried. Will ship on ten days’ approval; if the 
corn don't suit, fire it — and we return your 
money. Send for bookle WOODLAND FARM, 
E P. Myriand & Sous, ouewe, lowa. 

B. Co. White, J. Co. White, 

R. Y. Dent, Leaming. Crat- 

ed €2.50, shelled $2. Stored 
ani dried in a modern secd house and thoroughly 
tested. Shipped on approval. Catalogue free. 


OAKLAWN SEEB FARM, Chatham, III. 


SEED CORN SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 





ire bred Reid's Yellow Dent, early maturing, 
high yiel ding strain, best type. Mack dried. 
Germinatioa perfec Satisfaction guaranteed or 
ney refunded Send fo or circular and sample. 


wae ITH BROS., 


ALLEN JOSLIN, 


San Jose, an. 


IDA CO. YELLOW DENT | 


Price list and sample 
Holstein, lowa 


Silver —— and Karly Wel- 
low Dent, $2.50 to 83.10 bushe 


SEED | CORN 
SEED FLAX Aang quality, 6. Dudicneet. Ai 


falfa, Blue Grass, Cane, etc. Write today. 


TKE HOFLER SEED CO., Nora Springs, lowa 


Pascal’s Reid’s Yellow Dent 


Seed Corn for sale. Sold with the ‘+ 4 of 
testing. Price in ear, $3.00 per bu.; shelle 2.50. 


D. L. PASCAL, De Witt, 


SEED CORN 


Improved Pride—Five ears won first at Carroll 
Co. Short Course. Towa Ideal—Ten and single 
ear won oe also other ribbons. Shipped only in 
ears in crates. Germination strong. $3.50 per bu. 
I i. G REt GOR Y, Ralston, lowa. 


IT PAYS BIG TO SOW RAPE 


Iree 











lowa 











Dwarf Essex 


Wonderful summer pasture for > hogs or 
eattle. Yields 20 tons forage per acre. Our seed 
extrachoice, the bestinthe world. Circularhow 
to grow it with price of seed on application. 
La wa illustrated catalogue sent free on request, 


SOWA SEED CO. Dept.D2 DES MOINES, IA. 








Buckwheat, Al- | 
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Squash Growing 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Will you please give us some in- 
formation on growing squash.” 
In a way, squashes require 
the same conditions as pumpkins, 


general 
cu- 


cumbers, muskmelons, and watermel- 


ons. They are lovers of warm weath- 
er and mellow, sandy loam, which has 
been enriched with a little well rotted 


manure. The seed } in first- 
class condition and the seeds planted 
about the first of June. We would put 
the hills of the running varieties ten 
or twelve feet apart, but the bush sorts 
may be planted in hills four or five feet 
apart. In each hill we would put from 
twelve to fifteen seeds. This will fur- 
nish three or four times as many plants 
as needed, but it is always best to have 
extra ones to feed the cucumber 
beetles. If more than three or four 
plants survive, the extra ones should 
be thinned out. Dusting the young 
plants with slaked lime seem slightly 
to protect them from the cucumber 
beetles. The most practical scheme 
seems to be to plant plenty of seed. 
Clean cultivation should be given until 
the vines have covered the ground so 
that this is no longer possible. 
Summer squashes are marketed as 
soon as ripe. 
vested just 


bed is put 


before frost, care being 
taken that the short stems are not 
broken off. They are put in buildings 
kept at a temperature of about fifty 
degrees until needed. 


Corn, Cowpeas and Rape 
for Hogs 


Some time since, Mr. P. L. Barnett, 
of Johnson county, Missouri, sent in 
a short article on corn, cowpeas and 
rape for hogs. A subscriber wished 
further information as to the methods 
of seeding. Mr. Barnett replies: 

“I drilled this corn the last of May. 
After drilling the corn, I changed the 
plates for cowpeas, and drilled the 
cowpeas in the same row, drilling them 
about as thick as the planter would 
plant them. I cultivated them togeth- 
er. Just before the last cultivation, I 
sowed rape, broadcast, 
five pounds to the acre. 


“There is not much danger of drill- | 


ing the peas too thick, as there will be 
some that will fail to come up, and 
others will be covered up when plow- 
ing the corn. The main thing is to be 
careful and not plant the peas too deep 
—just deep enough to insure moisture 
for germination 

“I find that 
and cowpeas before 
corn. 

“IT would not think ft would be nec- 
essary to fence the field off in small 
patches. I wouldn’t turn old sows in 
the corn at first, as they will break 
down the corn before the shotes will. 
I find that in hogging down corn, the 
shotes will clean up the corn before 
taking the trouble to break down an- 
other stalk, and I think it the most 
economical way of cribbing corm, as it 
puts on more fat and keeps up the fer- 
tility of the soil.” 


Plants for Shady Places 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I would like to know if there are 


the lSgs eat the rape 
they begin on the 





any vegetables which can be grown 
successfully in the shade.” 
Of the common vegetables, the fol- 


lowing are best adapted to withstand 
shady conditions: Celery, caulitiow- 
er, lettuce, asparagus, and _ possibly 
cabbage. Sunshine is necassarv for all 
plants, but a partial shade seems to be 
good for those just mentioned, because 
it helps to give them the cool, moist 
conditions they love. 


Winter squashes are har- { 





using about 








Y% x 4°4-inches ; 


“Majestic”, four cylincers, $1975 


"We believe in deep upholstery and 
soft cushions; and we put them 
in our cars. 


But we know—by virtue of eleven 
years of experience—that these 
are not the beginning and the end 
of real automobile comfort. 

And we have done the best this 
long experience has taught us to 
put real comfort into Jackson cars, 

The secret lies in engineering abil. 
ity and engineering design. 

Spring suspension, di:tribution and 
balance of weight, length of wheel- 
base, wheel size, all influence the 
car’s riding qualities. 

are all full elliptic, 
they ride 33 to 100 per cent eas- 
ier than other types. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE CO., 








i15-inch wheelbase; 34 x 4-inch tires. 
equipment, including Disco starter. Black and nickel trimmings. 
Electric starter ard lights, optional $223 extra. 


Jackson comfort more than 
merely soft cushions 


1445 E. Main St, JACKSON, MICH, 








"Jackson “Olympic”—$1500 
Four cylinders, 35 horsepower; unit power plant: long stroke motor, 


Complete 


“Sultanic”, six$cylinders, $2650 


Jackson seat cushions are 10 inches 

_ thick; they are tilted slightly 
toward the rear. The seat backs 
reach to your shoulders, 


Jackson wheelbases are Jong; and 
the wheel sizes are correctly pro- 
portioned. 


All that engimeering ingenuity can 
do to make the car ride easily, 
has been done in the Jackson. 


Your problem is to chose the most 
comfortable car. 


Write for the Jackson catalog and 
dealer’s name, 


Then ride in the car and your prob- 
lem is solved—for you will find 
the Jackson car the most comfort- 
able car you ever sat in. 











SEED CORN 


How Does More Corn Per Acre 
Appeal to You? 


1.000 bushels of choice bred seed corn picked before 
October 15th, will plant 7.000 acres of land. Atasafe 
estimate will raise ten bushels more corn per acre 
than the average seed planted. This would be 70.000 
bushels of corn. If sold for 40c per bushel, would 
make #28,000; if you want your share of this amount, 
you can get it by using this seed. This is just what 
some of our best farmers are saying. Toanyone who 
will visit my seed house, and after inspecting my 
corn you do not find more early picked, pure bred 
seed corn than you have ever seen in one house in 
Iowa. I will pay your raflroad fare and all expenses 
of the trip. Remember, 1 am talkingfor you when 
talk — my seed. What others have done you 


J. ry PETTY, Elliott, lowa 





Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow- 
ing, big yielding, Reid’s Yellow 


Dent, Johnson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody Butcher, grown by us 
on Sunnyside Seed Farm which 
we own and operate ourselves. 
Send today for the free corn book 
giving full particulars, prices, etc. 
McGREER BROS., COBURG, IOWA. 
REID'S AND 


SEED COR GOLDEN EAGLE 


A cattle corn, deepest grain and smallest cob grown. 
Standard varieties. Sept. picked, dried on hangers, 
best type and germination; crated, $3.75: shelled, 
graded and sacked, $2.75. Send for circular 

w. Cc. BRYANT, Princeton, Illinois 


FINE DRIED SEED CORN 


Grown from premium stock. Silver Mine, Reid’s 
Yellow Dent and Yellow Rose. Tests 95 per cent. 
Write for particulars. 













Mitchellville,I owa 








SEED CORN 


GOLDEN DENT 


90 to 95 day corn, gradedand tested. If interested, 
write for sample and price. 


E. W. MILLER, Guthrie Center, lowa 
Strawberry Plants 


Write for catalog and price list. Address 
J. W. PAYNE, Albia, Iowa 
SEED. Large blenn! al cultivated variety, 


SWEET for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price and 
CLOVER circular how to grow it sent free on re- 
ae CUES. E. BARTON, Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 











SILVER KING 


EMORY BROWN, 
Dakota grown, 957, germ- 
— Took first prize 


. Farmers’ Institute, #3 


Shelled and ae. if desired. Sacks free. 
GEO. E. WICKENS 
Avon, Bon Homme County, So. Dakota 


per bu. 








ALFALFA 


How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
vest and care forit. Full i ee Sy for corn 
belt farmers who wish to grow this most profita- 
ble hay crop will be sent free on application. 

Aliso a sample of our extrachoice high grade seed. 
tOWA SEED CO. Dept. p2 Des Moines, lowa 





ARCATALPA = 


direct to farmers under a guarantee to 
refund ten times the cost price, if trees 
prove not to be true speciosa. 

Write for FREE booklet telling about 
my 150 acre grove I am growing for Tele- 
phone poles. Satisfied customers every- 
where. Write today. Planting time is here, 


wobhonw, H.C. ROGERS Box3 MECHANICSBURS, 0. 








Hill’s Evergreens Grow 


All hardy stock—twice trans- 
planted—root pruned. 


Pro- 
tect buildings, stock, crops. 








HARDY FRUITS FLOWERS 
«And ORNAMENTALS 


Our Free Catalog Tells 
How Te Grow Them 
Strand’s Mursery, Box 35 , Taylors Falls, Minn. 
















MEDIUM YELLOW 


SOY BEANS 


Genuine ITO SAN Wariety 
Recleaned seed, $2.50 per bu. 


R. A. WARD, Magnolia, Illinois 
Cow Peas and Soy Beans 








Write for samples and prices. Address 
JAS. &. EVANS & SONS, Vandalia, Illinois 
y variet Price, 


x. 
a. by per bushel. Write 
e@ans< Cc. B. FREELAND, 
Dalton City, Lllinois 


Alfalfa Farm For Sale 


160 acres in Grant county, Oklahoma, 85 acres of 
which _ oz seeded to ee Address 
F.L. P. NN, Kingfisher, Okla. 


ALFALFA GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 


seed. Write for samples & prives- 
SEEDS ¢ Alfalfa, $6; timothy, blue grass and cane, 











J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Fans. 
$2; sweet clover, 89. Farms for sale and rut 
on crop payments. J. MCLHALL, Soo City, low 
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After all, there’s no se : 
H quite equal to a good carriage, 
behind a fine pair of horses. And re- 
member, you can’t afford to risk the 
safv-ty of your wife and children in a 
cheaply -built carriage. Get a good, 
ré Je surrey while you are atit: geta 
ca ge thatcombines styleand beauty 
with comfort and absolute dependability. 


RATZ 
RRIAG 


| are best—and cheapest in the end. They are 
ma right herein Des Moines, by men who know 
exactly how to build a carriage to stand hard 
travelon our Middle West roads. The tires are 
"hot set by hand. The springs are very flexible 
yet capable of carrying the heaviest load. Only 
the finest seasoned hickory is used. Backs and 
cushions covered with ail-woo!l broadcloth or 
Fy genuine leather. Anclegant, roomy, easy-riding, 
4] light-running surrey you will always be proud of, 


Sold by best dealers 


If there isno Kratzer dealer near you, write 
us direct for prices and imporiant facts about 
carriages, 
KRATZER CARRIAGE CO, 
102 W. First Siveet Des Moines, Towa 























A perfect seed bed is as important as to sow or 
plant, The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Mulcher 
makes a perfect seed bed and leaves a loose mulch 
ontop to retain the moisture in one operation. 


It will double profits on crops, Made in 8 sizes. land 
Sections. Sold direct to you on one year’s trial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. 


er and land- 
° to have our 
ated circular. It 
bes the machine, 
‘iple and advantages 
others. It gives testi 
from many farmers prov- . 
ing t it will do on wheat, alfalfa and other crops. 
lt contains valuable information on how to prepare 
the soil for better results. Send for this circular to- 
day, whether you want to buy or not, 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
Box 206 Hastings, Nebr. 








Increase Your Crop 
8 to 15 Bushels to Acre 


_ite Brillion Clod Crusher will increase your yield 
f1 to 15 bushels per acre. It crushes, pulverizes, 
TO! els and packs the soil. Makes a perfect seed 
bed ains all the moisture a few inches be- 
low t ace. 

Free Booklet tells all. Write today. 
MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 408. Moline, Hllinois 





, Construction is right, material 
: right. Only silo made with full- 
-hgth, str 

( . Choice of seven 

. Inflexible guarantee. We 

4 ght. Catalog shows many more 
"ne Points, write for it today. Address Dept. 44. 

_ KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO, 

mazoo, Mich. is Clty, Mo. 
Solis, Minn, Ho. Fi. Worth, Ti 








From the Teachers’ Stand- 
. 
point 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am always interested in the letters 
pertaining to rural education, but have 
seldom or never seen one written from 
the teacher's viewpoint. It seems to 
me that his views should be no less 
valuable than any other, and I have 
finally been moved to take the pen my- 
self by reading the letter by E. A. All- 
bee, in the issue of March 28th. 

This writer says that teachers have 
dictated legislation in disregard to the 
rights of farmers and their children. 
If this is true, is it not because the 
teacher is aiming to keep abreast of 
the times, while the farmer is inert 
and negligent in school matters? It 
is not in human nature to see the in- 
terests of others as clearly as we see 
our own. Why does not Mr. Allbee 
criticize the farmer for doing nothing 
instead of the teacher for not doing 
the part of both? 

It is clear, as he says, that the farm- 
er has paid little attention to legisla- 
tion, but just how legislation ‘“domi- 
nated by city people and school peo- 
ple’ has brought about the “howl of 
‘back to the farm’” is not so clear. 
From my observation, people move 
from poor educational facilities to bet- 
ter, and not the reverse. Progress is 
the watchword of the age, and if the 
farmer remains a mere dead weight on 
the body politic, he will suffer for it 
more than any other class, and justly 
so. 
It is a sad commentary to ride 
through the rich farming districts of 
Iowa and see the palatial residences, 
costly barns, hog houses, etc., and in 
the midst of all the old shack of a 
schoolhouse, that has done duty for 
forty years. “Still sits the schoolhouse 
by the road, a ragged beggar seeming.” 

In keeping with this contrast is that 
between the up-to-date machinery and 
methods of the farm and the old fur- 
nishings and low salaried and inexperi- 
enced teachers in the schoolhouses. 
Consequences: lack of interest on the 
part of the pupils, ill manners and dis- 
respect of authority by larger pupils, 
and to say nothing of the “isms and 
ologies” of our writer, there may be 
found, in almost any rural district, 
large boys and young men to whom 
the reading of a paragraph in the 
fourth reader is a difficult if not im- 
possible task. 

Mr. Allbee imputes a willful selfish- 
ness to the “old maid.” Here it may 
be well to state that I am not an old 
maid, lest it be thought that my re- 
marks are prompted by resentment at 
his rather aspersive references to this 
class of teachers. However, for an ex- 
ample of selfishness, genuine and 
“dyed in the wool,” I would point him 
to the farmer who, grown rich by the 
unearned increment in his land values, 
still objects to the improvement of the 
school because it may require a few 
dollars in higher taxes. Intelligence is 
one of the most important assets of a 
community, and without it all others 
are bound to decline. Let us cease 
boasting of fertile soil and rare crop 
failures, and consider that increased 
wealth brings increased responsibility, 
both to society and to the individual; 
and that the greatest disaster that can 
befall a country is to have a failure 
in the crop of men. 

“Ill fares that land, to hastening ills 
a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men 
decay.” 
E. B. B. 


Wild Buckwheat in Small 
Grain 
A Missouri correspondent sends us 


some black, triangular seed, about 
7 


three times as large as dock seed, a: 1 


writes: 

“I found these seeds in oats pur- 
chased from parties who claimed that 
the oats was raised in Canada. What 
kind of seeds are they?” 

Wild buckwheat is much the same as 
tame buckwheat, except that it grows 
much more to vine. It is an annual 
which, in the north, is a bad weed in 
small grains. It does not cause much 
trouble in the corn belt where a regu- 
lar rotation is followed. A few of the 
seeds are ripe about the time of small 
grain harvest, but most of them are 
produced later in the season. Rota- 
tion of crops and clean cultivation will 
soon get the best of this weed. 








Now COMES CYPRESS BARN BOOK 
4 More Barn Plans FREE! ECONOMY 


ECONOMY 
SERIES,No.7 

With full framing details, so complete that any home car- 
penter can build from them. Printed specifications covering 
all materials and labor—just what you need and all you need for 
a first-class job. And they_are yours for the asking. (Write 
tonight, if convenient, for VOL. 4,) Cypress Pocket Library. 


This FREE Book Contains: 


28-COW STABLE, with milk room, and two safe and sound 
silos—all strictly modern. Feed and manure carriers, venti- 
lators and economical arrangement. Full plans, details and 
specifications for building. 
MIDDLE-SIZE BARN, four drawings, elevation—floor plan 
andframing details—silo inside barn. ‘Trussed self-support- 
5 ing roof. Material and work specifications. 
40-ACRE FARM BARN, four drawings—elevation, floor planand full framing 
details—all you need. Material and work specifications, 
8-HORSE STABLE, four drawings that show exactly how to build. 
and work specifications, 
“SURE SHOT” SILO, will not freeze in any weather, nor chill at the curing 
season, nor bake in hot weather. Square outside for strength, practically 
circular inside—no corners to sour in—and economical and easy to build 
because it requires only stock lumber to be found in every yard. Investi- 
gate this. Plans and specifications complete. 
These Barn Plans, working details and specifications 
were produced by some of the leading farm architects of the 
x j 7 are free <a the 
country, they are copyrighted, but you are free to use them 
and get the greatest benefit—whenever you wish—at no 
cost at all. Get the book, if you like a sct of plans, 
use it, build and welcome. No hitch nor catch in 
. . eee 
this. It is a part of the ‘‘friendship campaign 
for Cypress Lumber, ‘‘The Wood Eternal ’, We have 
books of house plans too. VOL. 4 is the Barn Book; 
Vol. 20 is the ‘‘General Farm Needs” Book, con- 
taining plans for 8 farm outbuildings—both are 
free for the asking. Fill in coupon, send to us. 


So. Cypress Mnfrs. Assn. 


Hibernia Bank Building 
New Orleans, La. 
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Paint and protect your barns with 
Sherwin-Williams Commonwealth Barn Red 


Williams Finishes that will add to the 
life and looks of your buildings and your 
home —inside and out. You can buy 
them everywhere. Write for our booklet, 


Do it now, for there is no better 
investment than a good protective 
paint that will keep your farm  build- 
ings in good condition all the year 
around. 

Sherwin - Williams Commonwealth 
Bam Red has a remarkable covering 
capacity and spreads well under the 
brush. It is a clear, handsome red 
that retains its freshness much longer 
than ordinary paints. And it is Nj 
merely one of the many Sherwin- 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS E-VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere, Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., g94Canal Rd., Cleveland,0. 


“Paints and Varnishes 


for the Farm” 
It is free—and it will give you a 
@ good many valuable ideas and sug- 
Yi gestions about what paint can save 
for you in dollars and cents. 
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Buy your Tires as 
you would a Binder 


Your tires are as important an investment as the 
purchase of a binder, a tractor, or any other big 
piece of farm machinery. 

One tire is a relatively small matter, but in the 
aggregate, year after year, your total tire invest- 
ment rivals in size the investment in your best 
piece of farm machinery. 


You would not think of buying a binder or a 
tractor without satisfying yourself on these three 
points—the size and standing of the company 
making it, the reputation it had among farm 
machinery experts and your friends who had used 
it, and the amount of extra profit you could make 
by using it. 

There is every reason why you should apply tne 
same tests to the purchase of your tires. 


Measured according to either or all of these tests 


UNITED STATES TIRES 


are unquestionably 


America’s Predominant Tires 





The United States Tire Company is the largest 
tire-making organization in existence. Four-fifths 
of the best dealers in the country are now hand- 
ling its product, which is clearly indicative of the 
standard it has among men who know. 


The best men and the best methods of four of the 
finest tire-making plants in the world unite in 
making this one line of tires. ' 


These co-operative methods of tire building have 
accomplished the largest increase in tire mileage 
and decrease in tire expense ever known in the 
history of tire making. 


Today United States Tires yield an average mile- 
age from 25 to 50 per cent higher than was 
given by any make of tires previous to the organ- 
ization of the United States Tire Company two 
years ago. . 
United States Tires offer the safest and most profitable 
tire investment that any motorist can possibly make. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





How Do You Know It’s 
Good Paint? 


You buy it inaecan. You don’t see it. Noone could tell if 
they did see it, whether it was good paint or pocr paint. — In other 
words, you buy paint on its reputation. You will find that every 
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dealer and every user will tell you the same thing about Minnesota 
Paints—that they are “The Best Paints Made.” For forty-three 
years they have maintained their magnificent reputation. 


Minnesota Paints 


are ground and mixed in our own make pure Minnesota Linseed 
Oil—the linseed oil that is specified by Government Architects in 
Government work. That is the chief reason for its recognized 











% superiority. é 
The cost per can has nothing to do with the cost of paint. 





p Figure how much surface a gallon will cover and protect satisfac- 
torily. Minnesota Paints, on this basis, are the cheapest paints on 
the market. 

We make “A Special Paint for every paintable surface.” 

Some dealer in your town sells Minnesota paints. If you 
don’t know who he is, write us. Booklet “Painting Things Right” 
on request. 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL PAINT CO., 


1115 Third 
St. So. 











Minneapolis, 
Mian. 











Wallaces’ Farmer. 


en answering advertisements, please mention 
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Turning Cattle on Grass 


An 
“T am 
yearling 


Iowa correspondent writes: 
feeding twenty-two head of 
steers that were started on 
feed January ist. I am feeding corn, 
cottonseed meal and oat straw, and 
am thinking of turning “je grass from 
about May 15th to June Ist. Will these 
steers go off feed as bad | in chang 
from silage to grass | as when hay is 
fed instead of silage Will it pay to 
continue cottonseed ‘meal While on 
good pasture? Would you advise turn- 
ing on pasture as soon as grass starts, 
and feed silage with the grass, or 
would you feed all the silage, and then 
turn on grass?” 

This is an interesting problem, and 
we append herewith communications 
from a number of experiment station 
workers: 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“Give cattle what they want” 
rule that will usually bring best 
sults. When grass is rising, the temp- 
tation is strong to turn all cattle on 
grass, whether or not they are on full 
feed. When cattle are in a high condi- 
tion of flesh, however, turning on grass 
may sometimes be a serious mistake. 
The question of whether it is advisable 
to change cattle from dry lot to grass 
depends entirely upon the amount of 
flesh the cattle are carrying, and how 
long they are to be fed after they are 
put on grass. As a general rule, if 
cattle are more than half fat, and are 
to be marketed within eleven or twelve 
weeks, they should not be turned on 
grass, but should be kept in a dry lot 
and finished on grain and roughage. 
This is shown by the results of three 
trials at the Purdue experiment station, 
in which yearling cattle that had been 
full fed for six months were divided 
into equal lots and half of them fed on 
grass and the other half fed in a dry 
lot for ninety days. A summary of the 
gains for three years is shown in the 
following table: 

DRY LOT. 
(3 30) ) steers.) 


is a 


re- 











1~| Weight, Ibs. 
Gain, lbs 

















RUMUIMORR, Wate issih ae uh <b en's 
End first month 1,980 
End second month 29,200 | 1,450 
End third month ...... 30,324 | 1,124 
1) eee ees 4,554 

PASTURE. 

30 steers.) 

SUMENE lantiauuwcu es «xs. 
End first month 1,086 
End second month .... 28,265 | 1,540 
End third month ...... 29,452 | 1,187 
PANNE iS ots this Sk ete tec 3,813 
It will be noted that the total gain 


for the thirty steers fed in dry lot was 
4,554 pounds, while the total gain for 
the thirty steers fed on pasture was 
3,813 pounds. The cause of this differ- 
ence is shown by noting the gains made 
by the cattle on grass during the first 
month after they were turned to pas- 
ture. The palatability of the green 
grass was so great that the cattle de- 
creased the quantity of grain consumed 
so that they did not make satisfactory 
gains. The cattle in the dry lot. on 
the other hand, continued eating grain 
well, and made almost twice as much 
gain as the cattle that had been turned 
on eri After thirty or forty days, 
however, the cattle on grass had re- 
gained their appetites for grain, and 
from that time forward made as large 
gain as the cattle in dry lot. The dif- 
ference in selling value in favor of the 
dry lot cattle at the close of the three 
months’ feeding was 29 cents per hun- 
dred pounds in two of the trials, and 
10 cents per hundred pounds in one 
trial. The cost of gain was 55 cents 
per hundred pounds less in the dry lot 
than in the pasture fed lot. 

When it is desired to turn full fed 
cattle to grass, the change should be 
made while grass is rising rather than 
after it has reached a large growth, 
because the cattle will become gradu- 
ally accustomed to the grass and will 
not decrease the grain consumption to 


ass. 


such a marked degree as when they 
are turned on grass when it is abun- 
dant. 


If the cattle have not reached a high 
condition, they can very profitably be 
turned to grass and finished. In this 


| 
| 
| 


| 


zing | 








2 It 


case, waiting until grass is abu 


is not as serious a drawback as en 
the cattle are fatter, but even in that 
case it is better to let cattle on fyy 
feed become accustomed tc grass as it 


is rising 1 


rather than turn them into an 
abundant 


pasture. 
G. KING. 
Purdue Experiment Station. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The Missouri experiment station hag 
conducted an extensive series o; jn. 
vestigations on the fattening of cattle 
on pasture. These investigations jiaye 
included not only the results of rests 


made during the pasture season. but 
have included long-time records o: the 
cattle before the fattening period 


The question of the comparutive 
profit of turning cattle to pasture jn 
the spring or holding them on a dry 
lot has not received as much atteition 
as its importance deserves. Only one 
test at the Missouri experiment sta- 
tion resulted in throwing light on this 
practice. In an unpublished experj- 
ment conducted during the summer of 
1909, a comparison was made of cattle 
fed from November 28th to July 26th, 
in which one lot of cattle was turned 
to grass in the spring, and the other 
lot was finished in a dry lot. The eg- 
sential results of this experiment can 
best be shown in the following table: 
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25 | 2 
Eee E> 

MCG Eee ae lt: 
Number of steers ...... 5) 5 
Initial value per cwt....! $4.25) $4.25 
Average initial weight, 

PUNE oA ae aouew Saw 689 712 
Average final weight, 

DOMME toc mbioce 1,145, 1,172 
Total gain per steer, 

NOTA a soso toasts oe 456. 460 

WORRENEENS ep 85S xls Gases 1.9; 1.917 
Average daily gain, 
Total feed consumed, | 

pounds— | 

Shelled corn ........ 10,156 9,948 

Linseed oil meal ie 707 681 

URI se cha os ettetora ce 27,435 

WAOVED BOY occsse sens 8,688 12,061 
Total cost of feeds and | 

DABUMNO <5 chic seco Ke -1$177.89'$159.21 
Total cost of feeds and | 

REIRE: Swims Kawase ween 324. 30) 310.51 
Cost of gains per cwt.. 7 a 6.92 
Actual selling price ....! 7.0 
Profit per lot...... auton 58. re 66.47 
Profit per steer ...%....| 21.79} 13:29 
Profit per dollar invest- | 

ed in cattle and feeds. .18177  .2146 





is apparent from this one test that 
under conditions like those in the ex- 
periment here recorded, it will be more 
profitable to turn the cattle to grass. 
One mistake which feeders often make 
when turning cattle to grass is to cut 
down the grain ration. It has been our 
universal experience that a full feed 
of grain should be continued when the 
cattle are turned to grass, and when 
this is done we have found that gains 
made during May and June are the 
most profitable gains made during the 
entire year. 

The prices of the feeds in this ex- 
periment were reckoned as follows: 
Shelled corn, 50 cents per bushel; lin- 
seed oil meal, $32 per ton; clover hay, 
$8 per ton; pasture, 75 cents per head 
month; silage, $3 per ton. 

F. B. MUMFORD. 
Experiment Station. 
TO Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I do not know of any definite exper! 
ments indicating under what condi- 
tions steers should be pastured duri! 
the spring months preceding the } 
market, or under what conditions they 
should be kept in a dry lot. There are 
seVverai factors which tend to vary con- 
ditions under which one would make 
the change onto pasture. If one has 
cheap pasture land and the growth of 
grass is abundant, so that the cattle 
may be put in quite good grass fat con- 
dition for the July market. one would, 
of course, advise putting the cattle 0 
grass in preference to keeping them in 
a dry lot. On the other hand, if pas- 
ture land is exceptionally high priced, 
and one can make more money by till- 
ing this land, it would be advisable *9 
keep the cattle in a dry lot. At just 
what point in the increase in the price 
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of Jand one should change from pasture 
to dry lot, is, so far as I know, not de- 
termined. A farmer generally decides 
this for himself. In shifting from dry 
jot to pasture, I would want the cattle 
in reasonably good, vigorous condition, 
and would certainly wait until the 
grass had made a good growth. This 
js not only better for the steers, but 
jg much better for the pasture. There 
js no queston in my~mind but that cat- 
tle that have been fed silage make the 
change from dry lot to pasture with 
Jess shock to their systems, less shrink- 
age, and less scours than cattle that 
pave been fed hay. 
J. L. TORMEY. 
Wisconsin Experiment Station. 





To \allaces’ Farmer: 
I have yours of recent date in regard 


to turning steers that are on a full 
feed of corn on pasture, and note what 
you say. While I have never conduct- 


experiment along this line, I 
know from experience that this is a 
pad practice. Better keep them in the 
dry lot until they are ready for market. 


ed an 


The best results I ever had in feeding 
on the grass in summer was when I 
fed some heifers ground emmer, or 


speltz as it is sometimes called. This 
feed seemed to bind them up, and the 
usual experience of the cattle scouring 
was avoided. 

No, I do not believe cattle fed on 
silage would have any advantage over 
those fed on hay. 

JAMES W. WILSON. 

South Dakota Experiment Station 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have no definite experimental 
data relative to the shifting of cattle 
from a dry lot to pasture. Personally, 
I think that the behavior of the steers 
when they are turned on grass will de- 
pend almost wholly upon their condi- 
tion and degree of fatness. Those that 

ave been fed heavily and have been 
used to concentrated rations will lose 
weight rapidly when first turned on 
grass. For this reason, cattle that are 
being marketed by the first of July 
should be retained in dry lots until 
ready for shipment, unless hay is espe- 
cially high in value. 

If I had a bunch of cattle which it 
was necessary to turn on grass before 
marketing, and expected to have them 
fat by the first of July, I would turn 
them on pasture immediately and con- 
tinue to feed the same rations as I had 


fed in winter, so they would make the | 
| time in July. 


change gradually, simply transferring 
them from the dry lot to pasture as 
soor as the ground would do to carry 
them without injury, and haul hay and 
fodder or grain onto the pasture rather 
than allow them to remain in the dry 
lot until the first of May, as is usually 
customary. 
W. A. COCHEL. 
Kansas Experiment Station. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In finishing cattle for the late spring 
or June market, I-do not believe it is 
advisable to turn from dry lot to grass. 
Our experiments have been such as to 
indicate that the steer or heifer ap- 
proaching the finishing bloom should 
have its rations as concentrated as pos- 
sible. Our records show unmistakably 
that too much silage can be fed at the 
finish of the fattening period. Last 
year we fed two lots practically the 
same, with the exception that one had 
all the silage they could eat up to the 
time they went to market, while the 
other was limited in the amount of sil- 
age the last two months of the fatten- 
ing time. Where the silage was limit- 
ed, the gains were more rapid and 
were produced more cheaply. The prof- 
it per steer was, therefore, greater. 
n working this out on grass, .we nat- 
urally find that in the fall, when many 
Steers are fattening on pasture, that 
the grass dries somewhat, thus indi- 
rec’ly concentrating the ration. If we 
turn steers from dry lot to pasture, we 
are giving them rations more watery 
and more bulky. Furthermore, early 
frass is liable to be washy, and for 
this reason, many farmers prefer, if 
they turn them out to grass, to wait 
until! about the last of May or the first 
of June. Of course, this would not 
lea © avery long time to feed on grass 
if the June market was the goal. I do 
hot think there is any question but 
What silage-fed cattle will make the 
transition from dry lot to grass better 
than dry hay feds. 
urning to grass in the spring is’a 
very ticklish process and must be done 
Wlih exceptional care. 


_ 





transition is especially manifested in 
full-fed cattle, when we realize that 
experiments show the gain on grass 
to be indirectly proportional to the 
winter gain in dry lot.’ During the 
spring we appreciate the fact that full 
fed cattle make the change with con- 
siderable difficulty, not only to them- 
selves, but to the feeders. 
J. M. EVVARD. 
Iowa Experiment Station. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Unfortunately, this station has little 
definite data as to the best time or 
method of turning fattening cattle on 
grass in the spring. Our opinion, how- 
ever, on the subject is as follows: The 
time of shifting from dry lot to pas- 
ture would depend upon the feed avail- 
able, the character of the grass in the 
pasture, and the time of marketing. If 
the pasture contains much blue grass, 
and was allowed to grow up the pre- 
vious fall, so that a good growth of old 
grass still remains on the land, enab- 
ling the cattle to get a bite of dry 
grass along with the green, we be- 
lieve it would be preferable to make a 
change from dry lot to pasture in the 
early spring. If the grass pasture was 
eaten off closely the previous fall, we 
believe it would be best to keep the 
fattening cattle off of this pasture un- 
til it had passed the watery stage, and 
then make the change gradually by 
turning the cattle out for an hour or 
so each day until they became accus- 
tomed to it. We believe grass will be 
sufficiently past the watery stage at 
about the time the first heads of the 
clover commence to bloom. 

The time of making the change will 
depend upon the feed in hand and the 
time of marketing. If the feeder has 
plenty of alfalfa or clover hay, and his 
pasture was cropped short the previ- 
ous fall, it would probably not pay him 
to turn his cattle on pasture, provided 
he desires to market them before July. 
If the feeder has nothing but timothy 
or wild hay or straw for roughage, it 
would change conditions and probably 
necessitate turning the cattle on pas- 
ture at‘an earlier date. 

It is our opinion that silage-fed cat- 
tle will make the change with less 
chance of scouring than cattle fed on 
dry feed. In fact, if a feeder is fortu- 


nate enough to have sufficient silage’ 


to furnish his cattle with the roughage 
that they desire, it is doubtful wheth- 
er it would pay to turn the cattle onto 
pasture at all, at least before some 
However, if he desires 
to turn them on pasture previous to 
this time, he can make the change 
more advantageously with cattle that 
have been receiving silage than he can 
with cattle that have not received sil- 
age, because they will not be so liable 
to be affected by the green feed. It is 
our opinion that the beef producer will 
derive greater benefit from the feed- 
ing of silage during the months of 
March, April and May. than any other 
season of the year, simply because it 
will enable him to make the change 
irom dry feed to pasture in a better 
way, and enable him’to keep his cattle 
off of pasture until it has gotten past 
the watery stage. 
R. K. BLISS. 
Nebraska Experiment Station. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your recent inquiry regarding the 
advisability of finishing cattle in dry 
lot or on grass has been refererd to 
me. As I understand your question, it 
refers to steers that have been on feed 
for some time previous to the opening 
of the pasture season. In answer, I 
will say that this station has not con- 
ducted any experiments that bear di- 
rectly on this subject, but that the re- 
sults obtained at the Purdue experi- 
ment station, and published in Bulle- 
tin No. 142, indicate that half-fat steers 
can be finished more economically in 
a dry lot. My own experience leads 
me to agree with those results. How- 
ever, I believe that practically as good 
results can be obtained on grass as in 
dry lot if the steers are not. appreciably 
fat or on full feed at the beginning of 
the grazing season. 
that the change from dry lot to grass 
will be accompanied. by less shrink in 
weight and loss of--appetite if the cat- 
tle have been receiving silage as the 
major -portion of the roughage than 
will occur if hay has formed the bulk 
of the roughage. 

This past summer, this station. fed 
one lot of steers shelled corn and cot- 
tonseed meal on blue grass pasture; 


This difficult | another lot the same ration in paved 


I believe, also, ° 





Who Can Make 


the Best Car for You? 


The Case “40” is made by the J. I. Case T. M. Company, 
Inc., at Racine, Wisconsin. You know what this company 
stands for. For 70 years it has given thousands of customers 
the finest machinery initsline. These same customers are 
buying Case Motor Cars. The Case Reputation is at stake 
in these cars, just as it is in all Case machinery. We can 
and do make the best “‘40”’ that runs. Note the reasons: 


We Know American Roads 


For 70 years we have made 
machinery to travel country roads 
in every section of the American 
Continent. No concern knows so 
well what these roads demand. 
No other car that we know is 
equally fortified against all Amer- 
ican road conditions. 


How We Can Afford 
These Values 


When we started making motor 
cars we didn’t create a new busi- 
ness. We had 10,000 dealers and 
65 branch houses before a car was 
made. We saved that selling 
expense. 

We are capitalized at $40,000, - 
000. We saved the salaries of 
officers, sales and advertising de- 
partments, rent and other over- 


head charges. These costs are 
added to the price of other cars 
and are costs that the buyers pay, 


We Put Them 
Into the Car 


We put all these savings Into 
the car. You pay nothing extra 
for them. We are able to give 
them. You might as well have 
them. 

We could save on our motors 
by using cheaper materials. We 
could use cheaper clutches, drive 
shafts, axles, wheels, and savein 
other essential points. We.could 
cut our assembling cost in two, 
and this isone of our largest costs. 

Case extra values amount in 
each car to several hundred dol- 


lars. 
The Car With the 
amous Engine 


CASE FORTY 


== : 


6-Passenger Touring, Fully Equipped, $2,200 


Westinghouse Electric Starter; Westinghouse Electric Lighting System for all 
Lamps; Side and Tail Lamps, Combination Oil and Electric; Warner Autometer; 
Electric Horn; Rain Vision Ventilating Windshield; English Mohair Top, Side 
Curtains and Cover: 37x4-inch Tires; Firestone Universal Quick-Detachable 
Demountable Rims; 124-inch Wheel Base; Three-Quarter Elliptic Springs; 

inch Cylinders; Brown-Lipe Transmission; Timken Full Floating Axle; 
Carburetor with Dash Adjustment; Bosch Magneto, Dual System Single Point 
I-aition. e usual Tools, Tire Repair Kit, Jack, etc. And in addition Extra 
Tire and Tube on Rim, Extra Tube separate, Tire Cover, Tire Chains and 
Handy Work Light on long wire. 


Mail the Coupon—Have the Catalog 


Cut out and mail it 
now, while you think 
ofit. Don’t buy acar 
until you know what 
the Case has done. 
Note the equipment 
that comes with each 
car. Observe its style 
and finish. 


J. 1. Case 
T. M. Company, Inc. 


Racine, Wis. 
Case Cars are sold through 
11,000 Dealers and 
65 Branch Houses 





J. 1. Case T. M. Company, Inc., (105) 
625 State Street, Racine, Wis. 


Send me Case Catalog describing Case **40,” 
$2,200, and Case **30,” $1,500 


Name —.. 


Town 





Slate. 








Factory Branches at 


Chicago and Peoria, Ill., Indianapolis, Ind., Columbus, Ohio, 
Lincoln, Neb., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Des Moines, Iowa, 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., 


. Says ineWalerloo Boy: 
) Lin Ready tar lhe hush lace Mare® 


FOR MONTHS WE HAVE BEEN CONSTANTLY OVERSOLD ON THE 
Waterloo Boy Gasoline Engines, Farm Tractors, 
OVER 30,000 Cream Separators and Manure Spreaders. 
SOLD YEARLY Often as high as 2,000 to 2,500 engines behind our orders, 


This, in spite of the fact that we have been forcing our enlarged 
factories to full capacity and turning out 2000 to 2500 and more complete engines 
every month. We have just completed another big new factory which GREATLY 
INCREASES OUR CAPACITY. We can now take care of al! orders 
promptly and everybody can have a Waterloo Boy 
this season who wants one and ORDERS EARLY. 


The Waterloo Boy has earned its great 
success by giving the buyer more for his moncy in Power, in 
Service and in Satisfaction than any other engine on 
the face of theearth. Every machine backed by our 5 
Year Guarantee. . 
It will pay you fo investigate. Catalog Free. 

Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 
18 W. 3rd Ave., Waterloo, Iowa. 
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What will the year 1913 doto your car? 
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Every automobile 
owner must face the above 


question. At the end of the 
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4-Efficiency Loss 


the value of your car wi!l depend almost wholly 
upon the condition of your motor. 


That will depend mainly on the lubricating oil you 


have used. 


Motor-wear is not accidental. 


It results from friction, 


Excessive friction is bound to follow the use of an oil whose ‘‘body’” is 
unsuited to your feed system, or whose lubricating qualities cannot properly stand 


up under hard service. 

An incorrect oil causes: 

(1) Undue loss of power. 

(2) Unnecessary repair troubles. 

(3) Excessive consumption of fuel. 

(4) Excessive consumption of 
lubricating oil. 

To avoid these losses, your motor 
‘must be given: 

(1) An oil that will retain efficient 
lubricating qualities during the heat of 
service. — 

(2) An oilthat will wear wel/in use. 

(3) Oil of a “‘body’’ that w7// 
properly reach the various friction points. 

Motors No quick method can 
determine the,oil that best meets the require- 


differ, 


ments of your car. 

The construction of your motor must be 
analyzed and carefully considered. 

We have undertaken this seriou problem 
with the thoroughness that has established 


our standing in the general lubricating field. 

Every year we carefully analyze the motor 
of each make of automobile. 

Based on this motor-analysis, and on 
practical experience, we specify in a lubri- 
cating chart (printed in part on the right) the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil best suited to 
your motor. If your car is not among those 
named, be sure to send for our complete chart. 

The superior efficiency of the oils speci- 
fied has been thoroughly proven by practical 
tests. In sheer lubricating quality, we can 
safely say that they stand alone. 


If you use an oil of less-correct ‘‘body*” or 
of lower lubricating efficiency than that speci- 
fied, your motor faces unnecessary friction and 
ultimate serious damage. 


CARED 


eZ 


LEI 


Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of motor 





The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, refined and 
filtered to remove free carbon are: Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“A”, Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B”, Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“D”, Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E’’, Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“Arctic”. 

All are branded with the Gargoyle, which is 
our mark of manufacture. They can be secured 
from all reliable garages, auto-supply stores, hardware stores 
and others who supply lubricants. 


VACUUM OIL CoO., 
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Explanation: In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indie 
cates the grade of Gargovle Mobiloil that d be used. For 
example: “A™ means “Gargoyle rt “A * means 
"Gargoyle Mot Roce vehicles use 
Gargoyle Mob A The recommendations cover b pleasure 
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Rochester, U. S. A. 





BRANCHES: 
DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS 
Ford Bldg. 49 Federal St. 29 Broadway Fisher Bldg. 4th & Chestnut Sts, Indiana Pythian Bldg, 


Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of the world. 











or power. 


Process. No tampingor use of pallets. 


You can do the same. Save cost of hauling and 


TO YOU. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 1244 inches long. One man or boy operates it by hand 
500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. 
) ) This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 


‘ aking. Make perfect 
tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 0 Ss 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take U@mame 
levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. * 


Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
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LIMESTONE 


Powdered, and containing 1% 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash. $1.00 
per ton, f. 0. b. Waverly, Iowa. 


IOWA SUGAR CO. 


WAVERLY, IOWA 











lot, with corn silage to take the place 
of the pasture. The steers receiving 
silage in paved lot made slightly less 
rapid gains, but obtained higher finish, 
and sold for 50 cents more per hun- 
dred on the Chicago market than the 
steers fed on grass. The better finish 
of the steers on silage was offset by 
the extra amount of pork made by the 
hogs following the steers on grass. The 
results of this experiment indicate that 
when there is any doubt about the ad- 
visability of turning on grass to finish, 
one is quite safe to finish in dry iot, 
providing he is properly equipped to 
do so and has silage for roughage. 
H. P. RUSK. 
Illinois Experiment Station. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have no experimental data from 
this station dealing with the conditions 
under which steers should be kept in 
a dry lot. My opinion is that so long 
as the change is made gradually, there 
is little difference in the two methods. 
The chief objection to turning cattle 
on grass when it first appears in the 
spring is that there is not much sub- 
stance to this first grass, and it does 
the cattle but little good, except as a 
relish. It is, of course, an easy way 
to make the change from dry feed to 
grass. It is better for the pasture to 
keep cattle off until the grass gets a 
good start. I have no experimental 
data bearing upon this, but I feel sure 
that a pasture will furnish more nutri- 
ment to the acre if it is allowed to get 
a good start in the spring than it would 
if cattle were allowed to graze upon 
it when it first starts. 

As corn silage is watery and succu- 
lent, like grass, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the change from the winter 
ration to grass would be less abrupt 
when the winter ration contains a lib- 
eral quantity of silage. 

H.R. SMITH, 

Minnesota Experiment Station. 





Bull in Tread Power 


A Nebraska correspondent wishes to 
know whaf horse power a 1,400-pound 
bull could develop when worked in a 
tread power. He would like to know 
if the power developed would be suffi- 
cient to run a No. 15 cream separator, 
a hand corn sheller, or an ordinary 
feed grinder. 

We referred this to Professor David- 
son, of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
who writes: 

“We believe that a 1,400-pound bull 
would be able to develop about two- 
thirds horse power in a tread power. 
There is a tendencyeto overwork ani- 
mals in tread powers, and the above 
estimate assumes that the animal will 
not be compelledftto work continuously. 
Although we are unable to determine 
just what size of cream separator a 
No. 15 is, we assume that it is a hand 
machine. This being the case, about 
one-fourth horse power*would be abun- 
dant to operate it. One-fourth to one- 
half horse power would be abundant 
for a one-hole sheller without attach- 
ments. A feed grinder may be ob- 
tained which will operate satisfactorily 
on very little power, but its capacity 
is very limited. "The power consump- 
tion of any feed grinder may be regu- 
lated through a rather wide range by 
its speed, or, in other words, by the 
size of the driving pulley.” 





Tipping Seed Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“A friend of mine says that he has 
‘tipped’ his seed corn until it would 
not fill out on the small end. What 
do you think of this?’ 

On the face of it, the idea that the 
tipping of seed corn will prevent the 
ends of the ears from filling out is ab- 
surd. We have noticed that those at 
the corn shows who win with ears so 
nicely covered over at the tips are 
most conscientious in their rejection 
of tip kernels at planting time. If 
there were anything in the theory as 
proposed by the friend of the corre- 
spondent, why would it not be reas 
sonable to expect tip kernels to 
produce ears lacking in middle and 
butt development? 

Experiments have proved that ker- 
nels from the middle, the tip and the 
butt of the ear have practically equal 
producing powers. In practice, the 
best farmers do not plant the butt and 
tip kernels because they interfere with 
the uniform dropping of the planter. 


















Durable 
School 
Shoes 




















Mayer 
Honorbilt 
are the only school 
shoes made with double 
leather toes. The 
seams are sewed with 
two extra rows of 
stitching. The upper 
leather is extra strong, and 
the sole leather is the 
toughest obtainable. They 
wear like iron—give 
double the wear of aver- 
age school shoes, 





HONORBILT 
SCHOOL SHOES 


are made with special regard 
to the fit and comfort of 
growing children—fit perfect- 
ly and are handsome looking. 
Your school shoe money will 
last longer if you buy Mayer 
Honorbilt Shoes. 


If your dealer cannot supply 

you, write to us, 

WARNING—Be sure and look 

for the Mayer name and trade 

mark on the sole, 
We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all 
styles for men, women and children; Dry- 
sox, Yerma Cushion Shoes, and Martha 
Washington Comfort Shoes. 
FREE—Send name of dealer who 
does not handle Mayer Honorbilt 
Shoes—we will send you free, 
postpaid, beautiful 15320 picture 
of Martha or George Washington, 
F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 


Milwaukee. 





































Roof Your —.:: 
Bulldings With y: 


STEEL; 


Shingles 


What's the use of paying big prices for rotting wood 
shingles or cheap prepared-paper roofing, when gent- 
ine Edwards Steel Shingles can now be bought at the 
factory forless money. And we pay the freight! 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


outlast 4 ordinary roofs. Our famous Tightcote Process mskes 
them rust-proof, fire-proof, weather-proof and lightning- 
proof. They come in big sheets ready to nail on ol1 roof of 
sheathing. Any mancsn doit, noexpert needed. Nopaintingre 
quired. No extras to bay. Every Edwards roof is guaranteed 
against lightning by a $10.90 Guaranty Bond. 100.00 EA- 
wards roofs in the U.S. Send postal now and get, by return 
mail, our latest Catalog 4356 and astounding price offer. If 
possible give size of your roof. Write! 
THE EDWARDS MFC. COMPANY 

4306-4356 Lock Street (89) Cincinnati, Ohio 








We guarantee the 


WEHMILLER 
Self-Loading Hay Rack 


to give satisfaction. Our rack is made strong and 
durable—it is a great labor saver—it saves one-half 
of your time in loading and one-half the time {a 
unloading—spreads easily in barn. Write tocay for 
descriptive matter and prices. 


WEHMILLER MFG. CO., Dept. A, Clarinda, lowa 
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FIGHTING the 


bugs and insects that 
attack your vines means 
constant vigilance and 
the strongest weapons. 
No better weapon than 
Devoe & Raynolds Co.’s 
Pure Paris Green. Use it 
promptly and in the right 
spot and you’ ll rout the bugs. 
Growing more and better 
fruit is pretty certain if you 
use Devoe sprays—Arsenate 
of Lead or Lime and Sulphur 
Solutions; they’re reliable 
brands, 
When you order, ask for 


Devoe goods. They are good 
enough to insist on getting. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
171 West Randolph St. 
Chicago 


New York Kansas City 


Largest makers of pure paints 








Sold Direct 
to You at 


FACTORY 
PRICES 


60 Days fees Trial—You Run No Risk 


The Witte is conceded the best engine 
in America. Made by E. H. Witte, mas- 
ter builder for 25 years. Ask any Witte 
user. Any size from 14 to 40horse-power 
all tested to ten per cent overload. 61 
special advantages. 


And You Now Pay Only 
FACTORY PRICE 


We cut out all dealers—their profits go 
to you. You also get the full benefit of 
our low factory cost. We have no power 
expense at our plant, as we own our gas 
well; testing, sheating. Ii lighting fuel, all free. 

Take a 60 da ear guarantee. 
Write for book, Tow to sedel a Gasoline En- 
gine,” and complete catalog. Our wholesale 
factory prices will interest you mightily. Write 
NOW, telling us size engine you need. 

WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1531 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


The WITTE 
Cuts Gasoline 
Bills in Half 


2a Engines 








Team Work 


The Farmer and Stockman, or you should 
say the Consumer, and the ©. Hafer Lumber 
Company make a team that never balks. 
They have always pulled together and made 
a success of it. Through the influence of the 
consumer and the good service and high 
quality of our goods, we have INCREASED 
OUR SALES since the first of January, 1913, 
over the same period of 1912, MORE THAN 
TWO TIMES. 


Understand that we ship lumber, millwork, 
hardware and paint to any one at any place. 
If you are in need of material of any kind, 
don’t fail to send for our price list and 
catalog. 


C. Hafer Lumber Co., Council Bluffs, fa. 











AUTOMOBILE 
OWNERS 


Save Money — Vulcanize 
Your Own Tubes 


A Hill-Stage dry steam 
vulcanizer does the work 
better and cheaper than 
any Known method. 
Never overheats a 
tube. Has no parts to 
get out of order. Will 
pay for itself in one 
season and last a life 
time. Burns either gas 
oralcoho). The price, 
$1.56, includes a lib- 
eral amount of rubber 
stock and cement. 
Money back if not satisfied 
HILL-STAGE CO. 
Anderson, Indiana 




















Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs. etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


























Raising the Twenty-Pound Pig 


A fourteen-year-old boy of southern 
Iowa writes: 

“I would like to know a good ration 
for gilts about six weeks old, to make 
plenty of bone and muscle. I have corn 
at 40 cents a bushel, oats at 30 cents, 
wheat at 75 cents, oil meal at $2 per 
hundred, shorts at $1.40 per hundred, 
and tankage at $2.25 to $3 per hun- 
dred. I want to slop these pigs. I 
have access to a feed grinder. I want 
not only the cheapest, but the best ra- 
tion. These pigs are Durocs.” 

These pigs are probably still with 
their mothers, and are weighing twen- 
ty or twenty-five pounds each. What 
shall be done to raise them to strong, 
healthy sows at the least cost pos- 
sible? In the rest of this article, I 
will tell how to manage young pigs on 


| the average farm when fattening them 
| for market. 
' be almost exactly 


The feeding of gilts will 
the same, except 
that during the latter part of the sum- 
mer they should get only about three- 
fourths as much grain, and should be 
compelled to get a little larger propor- 


| tion of their feed from pasture. 


are with the 
fed a ration 


As long as the pigs 


sow, the sow should be 


| strong in milk producing material. If 


the sow is suckling her pigs in a dry 
lot without pasture, an excellent feed 
mixture is 55 pounds of corn, 15 pounds 
of oats, 10 pounds of shorts, and 10 
pounds of tankage. Professor Evvard, 
of the Iowa station, wrote me a few 
days ago that they were feeding their 
sows a feed mixture of 60 pounds of 
corn, 20 pounds of ground oats, 11 
pounds of wheat bran, 8 pounds of 
meat meal (or tankage), .7 of a pound 
of bone flour, and .3 of a pound of 
common salt. In this feed mixture, 
most of the corn was shelled, but some 
of it was ground with the oats and fed 
with the other mill feeds as a slop. If 
the suckling sows could have clover, 
alfalfa, or rape pasture, Professor Ev- 
vard would feed them, as their cheap- 
est and best mixture, about eight parts 
of corn to one of tankage. 

When pigs are from seven to twelve 
weeks old, they are weaned. A month 
or two before this time, the little pigs 
will have learned to eat grain. By 
the time they are ready to be weaned, 
they will be nibbling at shelled corn 
and eating a mixture like that fed to 
sows. The little pigs ought to have a 
trough to themselves where the older 
pigs can not bother them. 

A week before weaning time, the 
sow’s rations should gradually be de- 
creased. The night before weaning, 
don’t feed the sow anything. Turn 
the pigs in the next morning, so that 
they will suck her dry. Then put her 
in a pen out of sight and hearing of 
the pigs. Give her water to drink, but 
no feed the first day. If her udder be- 
comes very swollen and tender, one or 
two of the smaller pigs might be 
turned in to relieve it, but probably 
this will not be necessary. The sec- 
ond day after weaning, the sow may 
gradually be fed a little, and as she 
dries up, gradually got into shape to 
be bred for fall pigs. 

If there is any skim-milk handy, the 
pigs will greatly appreciate it at the 
time of weaning. Otherwise, give them 
about the same kind of ration as was 
fed the sow. Put them on the best 
pasture available. Alfalfa, clover and 
rape are fine. For two or three weeks 
after weaning, give them a good mus- 
cle producing ration, such as the mix- 
ture of corn, oats, bran and tankage 
recommended above. Then gradually 
cut out the oats and bran, and feed 
only corn and tankage. Just how 
much tankage should be fed on grass? 
That depends entirely upon the pas- 
ture. If it is alfalfa, don’t feed much; 
use, say one part of tankage to each 
fifteen or twenty parts of corn. Some 





use corn alone on alfalfa, and claim 
they get the cheapest results that way. 
At the Iowa station last year they took 
two bunches of pigs weighing thirty- 
one pounds each, putting them both on 
alfalfa. The one lot got corn alone, 
and at the end of the pasture season, 
November 138th, they weighed 152 
pounds each. The other lot got tank- 
age in the proportion of one to fifteen 
parts of corn. The average pig in this 
lot weighed 216 pounds on November 
138th. With corn at 40 cents a bushel, 
the hogs getting tankage made gains 
which were about 15 cents more ex- 
pensive per 100 pounds than those get- 
ting corn alone. This difference is 
counterbalanced by the much more 
rapid gains and I would be inclined 
to feed growing pigs on alfalfa pas- 
ture a little meat meal or tankage. 

On blue grass or timothy pasture, I 
certainly would feed meat meal or 
tankage, and in the proportion of one 
part to about ten parts of corn. On 
clover pasture, one part of tankage to 
fourteen parts of corn would be about 
right. 

The hog experimenters are being 
much surprised to find that rape has 
in it even more muscle building ma- 
terial than alfalfa, and that therefore 
it is not so necessary to feed meat 
meal or tankage on rape as it is on al- 
falfa. Growing hogs fed corn alone on 
rape get along very nicely. Probably 
it is best to use one part of tankage 
to each twenty parts of corn when hogs 
are getting rape as their pasture. 

How much grain should be given the 
hogs on pasture? That depends entire- 
ly upon the season and how good the 
pasture is. Of course, the hogs must 
be kept growing along in good shape, 
gaining about .75 of a pound per 100 
pounds of live weight daily. 

In May, on ordinarily good pasture, 
a fifty-pound pig will eat about a pound 
of grain. In July, the 100-pound pig 
will be eating a little over two pounds 
of grain. In August, the 140-pound 
pig will be needing about 3.33 pounds 
of grain. But the idea should not be 
to feed a certain amount of grain, but 
to keep the pigs growing nicely, feed- 
ing rather heavily on grain in dry 
weather when the pasture is short, and 
rather light when the pasture is good— 
always aiming to keep them gaining 
at a rate of three-fourths to one pound 
per 100 pounds of live weight daily. 

In September, the hogs should be 
weighing about 160 pounds, and should 
be in splendid shape to hog down corn. 
Or they may be kept on pasture a 
while longer and then put on a dry 
lot. 

What is the cheapest and best feed 
for these hogs in a dry lot? I havea 
good answer for you, and if you intend 
to feed any hogs this year, I hope you 
will cut it out and save it until next 
fall. Up at the Iowa station late last 
fall I saw them feeding eight differ- 
ent lots of Duroc Jersey hogs. There 
were ten hogs in the lots, and each lot 
was fed a different ration. Professor 
Evvard pointed out to me at the time 
the different lots. “This one is getting 
corn alone. “That one is getting one 
part of meat meal to every twenty-five 
parts of corn. That one, one part of 
meat meal to every sixteen parts of 
corn.” Each lot was getting a differ- 
ent combination of corn and meat meal. 

A few days ago he wrote me how the 
experiment came out. I am sure you 
will be interested, for it indicates the 
proportion there should be between 
meat meal and corn for fattening hogs 
after they get to be 140 pounds in 
weight. With corn at 50 cents a bush- 
el and tankage at $2.50 per 100, the 
corn alone pigs made a net profit at 
the end of sixty days of about 52 cents 
each, while those pigs getting one part 
of tankage to sixteen parts of corn 
were making a net profit of $1.53 each. 
You might think now that because a 
little meat meal is good, more is bet- 
ter. One lot of pigs was fed one part 
of tankage to ten parts of corn, but it 
made a profit of only 80 cents a pig. 
The hogs getting corn alone gained at 
the rate of .9 of a pound daily, while 
those getting one part of tankage to 
sixteen of corn gained at the rate of 
1.4 pounds a day, and those getting 
one part of tankage to ten parts of 
corn gained at the rate of 1.3 pounds a 
day. These figures, though interest- 
ing, are long and rather tiresome, so 
let’s wait until next fall before study- 
ing into this matter any further. 

Young pigs are likely to get worms. 
Sometimes they go off feed. It is al- 
ways a good plan to keep before them 
one cf the worm remedies such as ad- 





vertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, or a 
mixture such as the following one: 
Glauber’s salts, three parts; sal soda, 
three parts; copperas, or iron sul- 
phate, three parts; salt, three parts; 
and sulphur, one part. 

Breeding hogs should be fed in just 
about the same way as fattening hogs, 
but after the middle of the summer, 
they do not need quite so much grain. 
Just keep them growing in good shape. 
Watch and think about them every 
day, and you almost surely will get 
good results. If you do not, write at 
once to Wallaces’ Farmer or the state 
experiment station, 





Cost of Harvesting Popcorn 


In the Boys’ Corner of our issue 
of April 4th, in the article on Popcorn, 
is a statemént that around Odebolt 
they pay about 10 cents per 100, or 
15 cents per inch in the wagon box, 
for harvesting popcorn. Mr. Fox, of 
Odebolt, has just written us that these 
prices are turned around. It should 
read: 15 cents per 100, or 10 cents 
per inch. 





Save*7to510: 


Xe 
Corn Planter 


and get the Word's Best Planter. You can 
go to any Dealer who sells FLYING 
DUTCH MAN Farm Implements and get 
this splendid Corn Planter for $35.00 
Cash plus the Freight from the Factory or 
Warehouse in any of the following cities: 
Bloomington, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Madison, Wis. Columbus, Ohio 
Omaha, Neb. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Des Moines, Iowa Sioux Fails, S. D. 


The Flying Dutchman 


**The Planter Without a Fault’’ 


Now °35222 


Never before has a high grade Corn 
Planter been effered at this low price. 

The Flying Dutchman is the best 
Corn Planter that money and skill can pro- 
duce— Variable Drop—Edge Drop—Flat 
Drop or Drill. 

Hy Write today for Our FREE 


BOOKLET showing 
Planter in colors. 


Moline Plow Co. 
Dept. 20 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 








“With | 
y Touch’ of} 
‘Button | 





Electric Starting 
WOODPECKER 


“requires no cranking to start. The tip of 
your finger can send the flywheels spinnin 
quick start in any weather. This ist e 
famous WOODPECKER Engine that has over 
50 Big points of perfection. Big surplus over 
rate Hep Sted girder sub-base saves cost 
of foundz wa, Has the only perfect ‘ke rosene 
fuel carburetor. Cuts fuel bills to a fraction. 


30 Days Free Trial—No Money Down 


—and life time guarantee. Think of it! Write 
for full facts at once. Don’t miss our labor 
and money saving proposition. Write NOW. 


The a Machine Co, 
423 First Street 
= Middletown, O. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was estahlished by Mrs. Henry 
Letters on subjects of Interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If prefe rred name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inguir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Walls Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 




















Wallace 


aces’ 


Buying Understandingly 
demonstrato 
who purchas od a ienia 


saying when she or- 











A domestic science 
quoted a lady 


brand ot 
dered them put up: “Mr 


peas as 
Viley says 


these peas have harmful preservatives 
in them, but I don’t care; I like the 
color, and I’m going to continue using 
them.” The demonstrator’s comment 
was that science couldnt do much for 
us in the way of supplying us with 
pure foods unless we were willing to 
accept its findings, and take advan- 


tage of the pure foods which the mar- 


ket provides. Certain brands of can- 
ned goods cost more than others, but 
it is not safe to experiment with un- 


tried goods when the government sup- 
ports people whose business it is to 
do the experimenting for us, and tell 
us what is safe. We ought to know 
enough to have enough interest in the 
question to read the labels which the 
pure food law requires placed on food 
products containing preservatives. 
The government requires that oleo- 
margarine be sold uncolored; with 
most brands of oleomargarine, butter- 
ine, ete., there comes gelatine capsules 
containing coloring matter for delud- 
ing the eye into the belief that it is 


butter instead of butterine on the 
table. Mothers clubs could be very 
profitably employed in studying the 


question of food preservatives, and in 
educating their families to the point 
where the will not dictate what 
the palate shall like. We have too 
long demanded the very white bread, 
the bright colored jams, green pickles, 
red tomato catsup, highly colored can- 
dies, ete. If we refuse to apply the 
knowledge made available by investi- 
gators, we need only blame ourselves 
if our families suffer from our igno- 
rance. 


The Good Health Club 


eve 


4 teacher in one of the grade schools 
is trying to form good habits in chil- 
dren through the medium of the Good 
Health Club. All the children in the 


grade are eligible to membership, and 






the requirements are: Members must 
take a bath once a week; brush their 
teeth four times a day; brush and comb 
their hair each morning; wash their 
hands and clean their finger nails ev- 
ery morning; wash their hands before 
each meal: change their underwear 
once a week. The grade elects their 
Officers and holds regular meetings 


during school hours. Credit marks add 





to their grades in school work. The 
only boy who failed to take an inter- 
est said that his mother “didn’t care 
what kind of grades he got in school.” 
The fact that the teacher cares to have 
the children come to school ciean has 


been responsible for improvement in 
the general appearance and atmos- 
phere of many school rooms. Regular 
brushing of the teeth will save money 
on dentist's bills. A Good Health Club 
might be organized with profit In every 
school. 





Modern Conveniences 


“TI call that a 
mod ‘onveniences,” said-a young 
girl, indicating the house across the 
road in which she was a welcome guest, 

“Why, they don’t have any more 
conveniences than we have,” observed 


house with all the 


ern 


her mother 

“Yes they do,” the daughter in- 
sisted. “They not only have a furnace, 
hot and cold water and electric lights, 
but they have a tool chest for the 
women folks with hammer, awl, pliers, 
saw, tack hammer, chisel, plane, and 
all the odds and ends which women 
need badly when they do need them. 
When Mrs. G. puts in a closet hook, 
she doesn’t break her fingers starting 
i the hard wood, she uses gimlet 
to start When she wants a screw, 
she has a variety to choose from. She 





has scissors for all sorts of purposes, 
including a pair for cutting wire. She 
has a rep aa box fitted with glue, var- 
nish, lite lead, etc. She has all the 
best thi il in the line of cleaners and 
naibabena, and a big chamois to use 








when required. Up stairs she has a 
waste paper basket in every room, and 
a broom and dustpan for up stairs as 
well as down. She has all kinds of 
needles, pins and safety pins at hand, 
and knows exactly where to put her 
hand on the right kind of string, paper 
or paper bag; our house is what you 
call modern, but it lacks many of the 
conveniences Mrs. G. has because it 
saves her time to have tools for the 
work she may find it necessary to do.” 

The farmer’s wife needs mod- 
ern conveniences as n city 
houseke¢ per ne eds them. 


these 


the 


uch as 


Care of Bulbs dileae! Planting 


An Iowa correspondent wishes to 
know how to care for narcissus, hya- 
cinth, and amaryllis bulbs aiter blos- 


know if it 
the tops as 


soming She wishes to 
would be best to cut oft 
soon as they are through blooming. 

The tops of bulbs should never be 
cut off until they have yellowed and 
died, for it is the green leaves wuich 
gather the food to make next years’ 
flowers. So far as possible, the bulbs 
should be let alone and allowed to 
ripen naturally. Hyacinth bulbs are 
generally taken up as soon as their 
tops have died down. The earth is 
shaken from them, and they are al- 
lowed to dry for a few hours in the 
sun, and then are stored away ina dry, 
cool place until fall planting. 3ulbs 
of other species sometimes are also 
treated in this way, but for conven- 
ience they are generally left in the 
place where first planted. Under any 
treatment, bulbs seem to deteriorate 
in this climate after a few years, and 
a fresh stock must be secured. 





From the Daughters of Ceres 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I have been so pleased to note an 
occasional Daughter of Ceres chat in 
your columns lately that I thought I 
would add my mite, trusting others 
may follow. 

We have a lively D. O. C. organiza- 
tion with regular programs and thor- 
oughly enjoy them, too. The sister 
who wrote that most of her D. O. C. 
members were too busy and did not 
seem able to listen to a program and 
did not understand it when they did 
try, has my sympathy, but she must 
not become discouraged. 

Our organization passed through a 
similar experience until we prepared 
our programs wp co gt nce of interest 
to all and made them practical. Espe- 
cially planning them so that each lady 
was expected to express her views, or 
at least to say something which would 
not only help her to think, but would 
make others think as well. 
old axiom, “Practice makes 
perfect,” may not hold true in regard 
to club programs, but practice will 
stimulate interest and lead to enthu- 
siasm. 

However, we found that simplicity 
must be the keynote of our programs, 
and in fact, of our club life in general, 
in order for us to derive the most 
benefit therefrom 

A general question 
ed at our last meeting cig it really 
seemed that all the ladies wanted to 
talk at once, when a question was left 
for general discussion. 

As I have said, practice leads to en- 
thusiasm, until finally a desire for 
something beyond the humdrum of ev- 
eryday life leads us to the investiga- 
tion and study of richer fields of 
knowledge. So let us not become dis- 
couraged however feeble our efforts. 

Bedford, Iowa. READER. 


A Delightful Meeting 


To Hearts and Homes: 
Our D. O. C. spent a 
and profitable day the 
March. The home of 
one-of our members burned down a 
few days before, so we planned to 
spend a day to sew for her. Each lady 
brought some one dish already pre- 
pared for the dinner and at noon the 
hostess made hot coffee, potatoes, 


The 


box was conduct- 








most delightful 
nineteenth of 
the mother of 


dressing and gravy and we certainly 
had a most excellent dinne1 

Our club has three dozen trays and 
spoons which we use for all such occa- 
sions, sO with these, much fun was 


around a table 
and the 
were to 
and eat as long as we 


had as we filed in line 
loaded with tempting 
best part of it all was that we 
help ourselves 


2zoodiles, 
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to Crumble. 


charcoal iron plates. 
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No Bolts to Loosen--No Stove Putty 


The Arcadian Malleable Range is 
built of tough, malleable iron and 

Its joints are riveted together in- 
stead of being merely bolted together. and the seams are not stuffed 
with stove putty like ordinary so-called steel and cast iron ranges. 


The Arcadian is built exactly like a locomotive 

to loosen, no stove putty to crumble and Iet in false drafts to fan the 
fire when you want to shut it off, or deaden 

fire when you want it to burn. 
ARCADIAN cuts down your fuel bill at 
least athird. Noblackening needed— 
just wipe off with oily rag—stays a per- tl! 
fect baker because it stays airtight HH! 
for alifetime—has oven thermom- 
eter and all work-saving features. 
Arcadian Malleable 


A\Range Co. D 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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boiler—no bolts 


The 


mu 


ml I" 


| ARCADIAN 


Malleable 
Non-breakable 


RANGE 


FREE BOOK—Write for 
interesting free booklet tell- 
ing inside facts about range 
building. Showshowto pick 
out the weak points in poor 
ranges. The facts in this 
free book will save you 
money. Write for it today. 
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pleased. During the two weeks pre- 
vious to that day, two of our members 
were each bereft of a parent, at which 
times flowers were sent by the club, 
and this, our first gathering since, be- 
ing the occasion of helpfulmess to an- 
other, also seemed to bespeak a fel- 
lowship nearer and dearer than ever 
before. MRS. W. B. 








. 
Fashion Department 
Any pattern will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents foreach. Order by number and give 
size orage. Write plainly and be sure to sign your 
name and address. Address all letters to Fashion 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


































Our Spring, 1913. Fashion Book, size 154x103, 92 
pages with attractive cover, contains over 700 of the 
season’s latest styles and isthe handsomest book of 
its kind published. Price 10 cents, which includes 
postage charges for mail orders. 

A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 

No. 7790—Tucked Blouse, with fancy 

o4 to 42 bust; with high or square 
ae embroidery design. 

7455—Girl’s Dress, with two-piece 
to 14 years; with round or high 
w or long sleeves, with or with- 

No . 76483—Semi-Prineesse Dress, for 
misses and small wom _ 16 and 18 years 
With lo high long or short 
sl s 1 i <irt that can be 

W ut pleated fléunce an: 


Dre Ss, 4 to & 
zh or round 
eeves, With 


edges 









yrdered material, 
above patterns will be mailed to 
address by the Fashion Department 


any 





| 
| 
| 





of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 


each. 


Be sure to sign your name, and give 
number of pattern and size or age you 
want. 

















WSs Silver 


Ohvew oe 
Sagi 










The house- 
wife who in- 
tends to buy 
one piece, or 
a set of 
knives, 
forks or spoons, should visit 
her jeweler and ask to see 


ROCKFORD 
Silverware 


heavier than standard 


oefore buying. It will wear 
longer than ordinary silver, 
costs no more and is guaranteed 
by your jeweler. Let us send 
you our booklet ‘‘Exclusive 
Silverware.’’ It shows the 


beautiful lines that we make. 


ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE COMPANY 


104 Wyman St., Rockford, Ill. 
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(KEEP YOUR BREAD \ 
: FRESH AND PURE 


This Bread Cabinet keeps bread 
fresh for weeks. It does away with 
the bother of every week baking. 
A saving in time and money. The 


HOME COMFORT BREAD 
AND CAKE CABINET 


has a patented ventilating system 
which keeps the food pure—free 
from odor or taint. The food retains its 
fresh flavor and taste. Cabinet is built of 
indestructible galvanized iron—30 days free 
trial. Money back if not satisfactory. Large 
family size 17 in. wide, 28 in. high, 13+ in. deep, 
price only 83.25. If not carried by dealer 
send direct. Colored folder on request. 


ome Comfort Bread and Cake Cabinet Company // 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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This Magnificent $1 SWatch-$8.75 | 


Latest thin model, beautifully engraved 
gold filled case. Jeweled mo\ 5 | 

ment,stem wind and set—Ladies ‘or 

Gents’; ; Sully guaranteed — um 

—~ y rms ~ two jears to 


ag ae ss agent 
all payment— 
Bad the watch and take 
two years to pay. We trust 
you absolutely. We want you 
re 


2 Years “ Pay. 
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t Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson | 


BY THE EDITOR 








i} Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted-: The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 4 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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eal Sold by His ae 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 27, 1913. Genesis, 37. 
Printed, Genesis, 37:23-36. 

“And it came to pass, when Joseph 
was come unto his brethren, that they 
stripped Joseph of his coat, ‘the coat 
of many colors that was on him; (24) 
and they took him, and cast him into 
the pit: and the pit was empty, there 
was no water in it. (25) And they 
sat down to eat bread: and they lift- 
ed up their eyes, and, behold, a cara- 
yan of Ishmaelites was coming from 
Gilead, with their camels bearing 
spicery and balm and myrrh, going to 
carry it down to Egypt. (26) And 
Judah said unto his brethren, What 
profit is it if we slay our brother and 
conceal his blood? (27) Come, and 
let us sell him to the Ishmaelites, and 
let not our hand be upon him; for he 
is our brother, our flesh. And his 
brethren hearkened unto him. (28) 
And there passed by Midianites, mer- 
chantmen; and they drew and lifted 
Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph 
to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces 
of silver. And they brought Joseph 
into Egypt. (29) And Reuben returned 
unto the pit, and, behold, Joseph was 
not in the pit; and he rent his clothes. 
(30) And he returned unto his breth- 
ren, and said, The child is not; and I, 
whither shall I go? (381) And they 
took Joseph’s coat, and killed a he- 
goat, and dipped the coat in the blood; 
(32) and they sent the coat of many 
colors, and they brought it to their 
father, and said, This have we found: 
know now whether it is thy son’s coat 
or not. (33) And he knew it, and said: 
It is my son’s coat; an evil beast hath 
devoured him; Joseph is without doubt 
torn in pieces. (34) And Jacob rent 
his garments, and put sackcloth upon 
his loins, and mourned for his son 
many days. (35) And all his sons 
and all his daughters rose up to com- 
fort him; but he refused to be com- 
forted; and he said, For I will go 
down to Sheol to my son mourning. 
And his father wept for him. (36) 
And the Midianites sold him into 
Egypt, unto Potiphar, an officer of 
Pharaoh’s, the captain of the guard.” 

Jacob, like many another well mean- 
ing man who marries into a tricky 
family, had a lot of tricky boys; and 
this lesson and the verses preceding 
contain a fearful picture of the sins 
of two of the sons of this patriarch. 
In fact, Joseph seems to be about the 
only really good one among them, and 
certainly the only one in whom the 
Abrahamic character very strongly 
appears. They were not all wholly bad, 
but they were a bad lot, exactly what 
might have been expected viewed from 
the standpoint of heredity. Jacob’s 
mother was what we would call a very 
sharp woman, and he took after her 
and not after his father or grand- 
father. Then he went back to the 
Same family for a wife, and, unfortu- 
Nately, got two of them with two con- 
cubines thrown in, necessarily imbued 
With the family spirit. Hence all his 
children were inbred tricksters; and 
Joseph’s character is a fine illustration 
of that other law of heredity called 
atavism, or the cropping out of quali- 
ties. good or bad, of remote ancestry. 
In this case it was Wholly good, and 
the character of Joseph is that of 
Abraham, refined and improved. He 
Is more manly and_ straightforward 
than even Abraham; and, having much 
Wicer and better opportunities, is a 
Much broader man. 

Naturally, we would expect Joseph 
to be a spoiled child. He is the young- 
est with the exception of Benjamin, 
now a mere child at most, and the son 
of Jacob’s favorite wife, and she, alas, 
is now dead. Jacob, therefore, would 
naturally make a pet of Joseph. 

When a mere lad of seventeen, he 
Was sent out with the sons of the con- 
cubines, Gad and Asher, Dan and 
Naphthali, to look after his father’s 
flocks. These were men of bad habits. 
There is no better touchstone of the 








inherent character of a boy than con- 
tact with impure men. If he is pure 
himself, he will be disgusted and re- 
coil from impurity as Joseph did; and 
naturally he told his father all about 
it. This is precisely what we would 
expect a pure-minded boy to do. This 
course deeply offended these four 
brothers, and as a result Jacob seems 
to have kept Joseph at home at He- 
bron, while the rest of the boys looked 
after the flocks in the neighborhood 
of Shechem. Jacob had already had 
good cause to distrust Reuben (Gen., 
35:22), as well as Simeon and Levi 
(Gen., 34), and about this time he had 
cause to be ashamed of Judah (Gen., 
38). Benjamin was yet a child, and 
there remained only Joseph, Issachar, 
and Zebulon, whose lives had not been 
tainted in some way. Apparently Jacob 
then resolved to make Joseph the head 
of the tribe, as the first born of the 
favorite wife, and as an intimation of 
his intention gave him a coat of many 
colors, as a princely garment signify- 
ing his future position. This, of 
course, aroused the anger of his older 
brothers, who had to look after the 
stock; while Joseph, after his trouble 
with the sons of the concubines, ap- 
parently lived with Jacob in town and 
had a life of ease and pleasure. 

To make matters still worse, Joseph 
had dreamed two remarkable dreams; 
one that as they were binding sheaves 
in the field, his sheaf stood in the 
shock where he put it, while the 
sheaves of his brethren fell down, as 
if doing obeisance to his sheaf; the 
other, that the moon, sun, and stars 
did obeisance to him. He was indis- 
creet in telling the first to his broth- 
ers, and the second to both his father 
and brothers. He thereby brought on 
himself the bitter enmity of his broth- 
ers and even the rebuke of his father. 
His brothers envied him, but his fath- 
er “kept the saying in his mind.” 

Jacob naturally wants to hear how 
the stock is getting on in the Shechem 
pastures, and sends Joseph, now per- 
haps about eighteen years old, to bring 
him word. He gets lost on the range, 
but is finally directed to the Dotham 
pastures, where they have taken the 
stock. His brothers see him coming, 
wearing the hated coat, badge of his 
supremacy over them, their anger is 
aroused, and they propose to put him 
out of the way. First, it was proposed 
to kill him and cast him into some pit, 
and then lie out of it by saying that 
no doubt some evil beast had de- 
voured him. 

This was too much for Reuben, who 
probably realized how deeply he had 
wronged and dishonored his father, 
and he proposed to cast him into a dry 
cistern, intending to quietly release 
him and get him home to his father. 
The counsel of Reuben as the oldest 
son prevails, and after stripping off 
his coat, the symbol of his proposed 
headship of the tribe, they cast him 
into a pit and sat down to their din- 
ner. A company of merchants of their 
kindred, the Midianites, approached, 
and it occurred to Judah, whose con- 
science was ill at ease, that they might 
get rid of him without the stain of 
blood upon their hands, and he pro- 
posed that they sell him as a slave, 
and let him work out his fortunes in 
Egypt. While Reuben is away mak- 
ing preparations to carry out his plans 
to rescue him, the sale is made. They 
now had the coat on their hands, and 
in order to put their poor old father 
off his guard and lead him to believe 
that Joseph is really dead and there 
is no use of further search, they dip it 
in kid’s blood and send it to him, ask- 
ing if he recognizes it as his son’s 
coat. The poor old man, not suspect- 
ing his sons of such deceit, was dis- 
tracted with grief and refused to be 
comforted. 

Poor comforters these sons would be 
—knowing the facts and yet not daring 
to tell the truth. Every time they 
looked on the sackcloth on their fath- 
er’s loins and saw his tear-stained face 
their hearts smote them and their con- 
sciences accused them of being miser- 
able scoundrels. Long years after- 
wards, whe nthey themselves were in 





sore distress, they said one to another: 
“We are verily guilty concerning our 
brother, in that we saw the distress 
of his soul when he besought us, and 
we would not hear; therefore is this 
distress come upon us. And Reuben 
answered them, saying, Spake I not 
unto you, saying, Do not sin against 
the child; and ye would not hear? 
Therefore, also, behold, his blood is 


required.” Conscience may sleep, but 
sooner or later there is a_ terrible 
awakening. The saying is everlast- 


ingly true, “Ye have sinned, and be 
sure your sin will find you out.” Jacob 
found it so. So did his sons; and so 
have sinners ever since, and so it will 
be to the end of time. 


We may forget the father’s teaching, 
the mother’s prayers; we may even 
imagine that the immutable laws of 
God are suspended or outgrown; but 
conscience ,although it may be seared, 
is in itself indestructible, as though 
the laws of God were written not only 
on tables of stone, but in the heart of 
every child born into this world. Soon- 
er or later these laws will reassert 
themselves and become self-enforcing. 


These sons of Jacob were a bad lot, 
and were living lives that would have 
made Abraham blush for his great- 
grandchildren. We may learn from 
this lesson and what precedes and fol- 
lows it the working out of the Divine 
purposes (decrees) through the agency 
of bad men. Their motive in getting 
rid of Joseph was to get rid of a 
younger brother whom they believed 
would supplant them. They had done 
the work of the family, had taken care 
of the stock; to use a modern phrase, 
had made the money, and they would 
no doubt be disposed to justify them- 
selves for their action on the ground 
that it was all wrong that a mere boy, 
a spoiled child at that, an impracti- 
cable sort of fellow, a “dreamer,” 
should rule over them all and become 
the head of the tribe. The dislike 
would be all the greater because they 
realized that Joseph was better than 
they, had loftier conceptions, had more 
of ‘the Abrahamic character. Their 
evil deeds, however, were clearly a 
link in the chain of circumstances; a 
part, so to speak, of the great pur- 
poses of God in His dealings with the 
family of Abraham and in the redemp- 
tion of the human race. 

Joseph so understood it, for in chap- 
ter 45, verse 5, he says: “And now 
be not grieved, nor angry with your- 
selves, that ye sold me hither: for 
God did send me before you to pre- 
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best treatment. Here is proof that 
our prices save you $35.00 to $50.00. 


Over 49,000 of These 
Metal Auto Seat Buggies 
Already Sold; Price*59.90 


See this beautiful, durable buggy in nat- 


along with many other illustrations and 
descriptions that guide you #gh? in buying 
the vehicle you want. Please ask 
for Vehicle Book No. 65W56. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
This splendid bug- 
gy at $59.90 has 
triple panel auto 
seat, genuine 
leather uphol- 






stering, highest 
type body con- 
struction,triple 
braced shafts, 
best wheels made, 
full wrought fifth 
wheel, real long 
distance self oiling 
axle. New style 
auto skeleton top. 
Shipped from ware- 
house near you. 











serve lite.” We can take a much broad- 
er view than even Joseph did. Evi- 
dently it was not possible to preserve 
the faith in the true God in the family 
of Jacob as long as they lived in Pal- 
estine. The country had “settled up,” 
as we say. The Amorite tribes had 
become stronger. After the events at 
Shechem the whole family were re- 
garded much as we would regard free- 
booters, outlaws. Joseph’s brothers 
had evidently married into these Am- 
orite tribes, and to remain much long- 
er in the land of Palestine would have 
led to the absolute degeneracy of the 
chosen people. What that degeneracy 
was we may learn from the life of the 
family of Judah, in the next chapter. 
The sale of Joseph into Egypt was the 
first step, the preparatory step, so to 
speak, of the removal of the chosen 
people into Egypt, where, in a separ- 
ate locality, they would be free from 
both Canaanite and Egyptian interfer- 
ence. 

It is impossible for the human mind 
to understand the relation between 
the free will of bad men and the over- 
ruling purposes of Almighty God. 
Nevertheless the fact stands out clear- 
ly on every page of history, in every 
chapter of human experience. God 
never lays the weight of a finger on 
the human will, and yet nothing can 
be willed, either good or evil, that is 
beyond the overruling purposes of the 
Almighty. 








Nig Your Own Gas 


The Detroit Combination Gas 

Sow “meee .™ —— with 
ply. 

os to one = 

Gas to Cook with. 

Gas to Heat Water for the 
bath, laundry and other uses 
common to city coal gas, at no 
greater cost. 

On the market over forty-four years, 

More than 20,000 in daily use. 

Our catalog will interest you. Write to- 

=o for copy, = 9q pames of users 
your vic in it 

DETROIT H HEATING & LICHTING CO. 

: 524 Wicht Street, Detroit, Mich, 



















PLUMBING CATALOG 





Buy goods direct from manufacturer 
and #asily install them yourself,thus ce 
on water sys- 
Save Big Money erp windmills, 
mps vi pe 
bathtubs, sinks, ete etc. Send name t« oday ‘tor big PREE 
illustrated 186-page catalog. 
MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO., 
1423 Sixth St. St. Joseph, Mo. 














Book of 100 Vehicle Bargains —F REE | 


Let This New Special 
Sears-Roebuck Book 
Help You Decide on the 


Ri oht Vehicle to Buy 


Post aa on real values before you 
uggy, Surrey or wagon of any 
kind. Buy where you are sure of get- 
ting the most for your money, the saf- 
est guarantee of satisfaction and the 


ural colors in our Special Vehicle Catalog— ¢ 
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OUICK! 


Get Johnson’s Book 
Gat $0 many facts not found in other 
books that you need it, no matter which 
others you have. Home made, home 
— d, plain and practical from cover to 
Tells about the 


OLD TRUSTY 


“yoy ee 400,000 in use—all sold on 
30 to 90 days’ tree trial, 10 year guarantee— 
direct From Jactory. Price less than $10. 
Write to Johnson and read his book—then select 
SouN incubator. 

JOHNSO 


IN, INCUBATOR MAN, Clay Center, Neb. 


-55 Still Buys 


World's Champion 


140-Ege Incubator 


Double eases all over; 
i best copper tank ; nursery, se!f-reg- 

i ulating. Best 140-chick bot-water 
brooder, $4.86. Ordered together, 
$11.60. Freicht Paid (F. of Rockies). 
No machines a 
any price are 





















better. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Writefor book today orsend price 
now and save time. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Bolio Cityincubator Co.,Bos 12,Racins, 





MISC ELLAN Zou 8s. 

BUFF ROCK High se ovine. ort th trap-nest and show 
records. Absolutely proven win- 

pers and layers. Eggs, oe. | a - 65.00. 
Standard wt. and quajity, 2 pens, 

M. B. TURKEYS by 41 Ib. old and 35 ib. young tom. 
Heavy boned. 10 eggs, $4 and $3, Catalog and chicks. 
Write Henningsen Bros., KR. 1, Dike, lowa 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 








AND and Water Fowls. ee 
raised stock, with s in 
Send 2c for my valuable Ustrated de- 


scriptive Poultry Book for 1913. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box622 Freeport, Ill. 


GGS FOR HATCHIN 


From 21 Leading Varieties of Chickens 
AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Neb. 


} OSK Comb Rhode Island Reds and In- 

dian Kunner ducks. Exes, 85 for 100: exes 
from exhibition stock, 83 for 15. 85 for 30. Write for 
mating list. MRS. HARLAN M ACY, Searsboro, Ia. 














T P. ROCK. Ss. C. KR. I. 
+ key ege* fer hatching. 
BODLEY, Newton, lowa. 


‘Rea, ™. B. tur. 
Write E. H. 












> AHN & SON, Clarinda, Iowa, Box 133, are offer- 

XY. tz satching from White Wyandot 
Partr r Campine, White Indian Run- 
ner and n ducks liave you seuta 
I il for tl it's free. Send today. 
EGGS for hatching. R.C. R. 1. Reds, vi 
E erous birds, bre for great winter egg produc- 

hite Indian Runner, idea! ty pe 


carri 4 rain, none better, $2 per 
1 c. G. Hooper Sheridan, Mo 





Wows eggs at sensible prices. White and 
Barred Rocks, S.C. Buff Orpingtons, @1 15, €@5 
iW), White Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $2 15, -” 














50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs..J. M. Erbe, Osag 
Jowa 
S25 IN m arketab} e eges that 50 hie s pro 
ba) February. White Rocks oS. 4 t 
i ho rns. Get our mating list Warren's Pr oultr ry 
Yard, Hi. Haas, Mgr., Lansing, lowa. 
> ARRED Rock te Runners ER 
d—pen 1, @215; pen 2,@ a5 100. Cockerel mat- 
ings. Runners—white eggs, 82 15. Mrs. E. W. Col- 
lins, Sigourney, lowa. 
Brees R. C. White Orpingtons. White Faced Black 
4 Spanish. S.S emg: os Rhode Isiand Whites, 
1. It. ducks. Sarah Lowe larksville, lowa. 


FE ISHEL White I k eggs $5 andres i, high scored 
pen 8&3 setiing Indian obs mner duck eggs 81.25 
sett ug. Mrs. Lon Johnson, Oakland, Iowa. 
vest strain S.C. Ri 


Won & iff 
Black norea eggs; "35, 81; 10, 25 
Bales. Stockp “4 lowa. 








Orptingtons, R. C. 
Tilla 





) HODE Island Red, Barred Plymouth Rock, Brown 





Leghorn eggs, @1 per 15, 65 per 100. Fay Jack- 
son, Early, lowa. 
| B. Leghorn eggs, aa 75c, 100 $4.00. Partridge 
OO. Cochins, 15¢1. J. W. Howarth, R.1, Elazibeth, 
ll 


nos, 





q ARRED Rock and Indian Runner eggs, @1 per 15. 
Jennie Brubaker, Tracy, lowa. 





R% Comb Rhode gage and Barred Plymonth 
ocks. Eggs #1.25 15; 83.00 50, 85.00 10U. Mrs. 

E. Scholtz, Elmwood, 111. 
PEVIGREED Collie pups. Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn eggs. Amos Bonnett, Birminghaw, la. 








Te )ULOUSE geese, Pekin duck, Buff Rock eggs for 
hatching. Mrs. Frank Martin, Clare, Lowa. 





LASOSRANS. 
B' G bon ed, greenish glossy Blac ok Langshans, scored 
to 96. Eggs. 15 cents: cockerels, $2.50 and $5 

h. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 




















} IGH scoring, large, glossy greenish Black Lang. 
sbans. Eggs. 15 81, 30 81.75, 100 $4.50. Wm, 
Hunt. Eariville. Iowa. 
LACK Langshan prize winners, scoring 95. Eggs 
100 $4, 1581. F.S. Thompson, Algona, lowa. 
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Scotch Collies | 


and Pomeranian dogs, 
Shetland ponies of al! 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 

3. C. THOMPSON & SON 
Jamaica, Iowa 
Successors to 
Cassipy & THOMPsON. 























Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


The Limit 




















There is a limit to the number of 
chickens each poultry breeder can 
grow profitably. Wise is the man or 


woman who knows his limit, and stops 
there. The backward spring has been 
the cause of losses amongst chicks. 
Chicks hatched during a prolonged cold 
spell seem to stand still until the sun 
shines again, and more chicks die than 
would be lost in warm, sunny weather, 
but there is no use in continuing to 
hatch chicks that can’t be well cared 
for during the busy season unless there 
is a market for the baby chicks. A 
farmer with a mixed flock found it a 
good plan to sell the later hatches, 
selling with them broody hens which 
he did not care to keep over. One 
year he sold all the chicks hatched af- 
ter May 15th through the following ad- 
vertisement, inserted in the local pa- 
per: “Fries will be high this season; 
raise your own. The table scraps will 


help feed them. Hen and thirteen 
chicks, $3."" The chicks he kept had 
better range and developed better 


without the younger hatches, and the 
farmer’s wife was saved much bother. 
A hen and chicks can be shipped if de- 


sired, but a partition should separate 
them; otherwise, the hen may tramp 
the chicks to death. Put plenty of 


chaff in the box with the chicks, fast- 
en a fiannel cloth where it will touch 
their backs, and they will travel nicely. 

We do not wish to discourage late 
hatching if late hatches are needed; 
what we warn against is growing more 
chicks than there is room for, and let- 
ting them shift tor themselves when 
feed is scarce and time at a premium, 





Chicken Pasture 


An Towa correspondent writes: 
“Can you advise me what would be 


best to seed the land to which adjoins 
the barnyard and poultry house? I 
wish something permanent that the 
chickens could make use of. 

Alfalia is probably the best perma- 
nent chicken pasture. We would sug- 
gest that our correspondent plow up 
this lot at once and give it a good disk- 
ing or harrowing every week or ten 
days—until the middle of June if the 
weeds are not so.very bad, or until 
the middle of July if there are many 


of them. Then we would harrow in 
alfalfa at the rate of twenty pounds to 
the acre. During the late summer and 
early fall, there should be good chick- 
en pasture, and for many years there- 
after there should be fine pasture. Do 
not permit it to be eaten down closely 
the first fall. Before seeding to alfalfa, 
our correspondent should make sure 
that this land is not acid, by testing 
with blue litmus paper. 





Turkey Poults 


Turkey poults must be kept dry un- 
til feathered. The newly hatchtd poult 
is very delicate, and must be fed care- 
fully and watched for lice. Keep the 
hen on a dry floor, for the first few 
days, With plenty of litter. Abundance 
of absorbent litter is needed for all 
young poultry; otherwise, they peck 
at and eat the droppings and subject 
themselves to disease. The turkey hen 
guards against filth on the ground by 
never roosting in the same place twice 
when she is on range with her poults. 
She will come to the same neighbor- 
hood, but always chooses a clean place 
to roost. 

Poults do better for us on cooked 
food for the first few days, especially 
the early hatches. Cooked food, such 
as bread moistened with milk, but not 
sloppy, oatmeal, rice, etc., fed on 
boards or in clean troughs, the water 
vessels kept scalded and arranged so 
as to prevent the poults getting wet, 
and coops on freshly plowed ground, 
give us the best results early. We 
have been successful in raising late 
hatches by putting them on the ground 
where the range was good—an old 
strawberry bed and a patch of rasp- 
berries for run near a cultivated field 
we call good range—by scattering pre- 
pared chick food about, providing wa- 
ter, grit and charcoal, and letting them 
forage. Sour milk is a good food éith- 





er as a drink or in cheese. Once a 
month, a little turpentine in tle mash, 
followed by a dose of epsom galts, will 
help to keep them in health. 

Fresh Persian insect powder is the 
best louse killer for poults. Look for 
lice between the quill feathers of the 
wings and about the neck and vent. A 
little salty grease will kill them, but 
the hen must be kept free from lice— 
one louse will sap the strength of a 
poult. Ve pull the long flight feath- 
ers of the wings before the second 
week, usually as soon as thty are no- 
ticeably long. This may seem barbar- 
ous, but the poults seem to do better 
when these feathers are pulled. 

Keep the hens cooped, but let the 
poults run when the grass is dry. 





e . 
Depluming Mite 

An Indiana subscriber writes: 

“Tt have a small flock of forty-two 
Plymouth Rock pigeons that seem to 
be perfectly healthy. I am getting an 
average of thirty-six eggs per day, but 
for some reason the feathers are com- 
ing off their necks and some off their 
backs. Some of the hens have no 
feathers on their necks at all. I have 
examined them for lice, and that is not 
the trouble. I have been feeding warm 
skim-milk, cane seed, wheat, and a 
small quantity of corn and oats. They 
have ashes and sand to dust in. Can 
you tell me why they are losing their 
feathers, and if any harmful results will 
follow?” 

The trouble is probably depluming 
mite, a taite which produces a kind of 
scabies in fowls which causes the 
feathers to break off at the surface of 
the skin; sometimes the _ irritation 
from the mite causes the birds to pull 
their own feathers. The mites are 
spread from bird to bird by the male. 
Separate the affected birds, and grease 
the bare places with the following: 
biower of sulphur, one dram; carbo- 
nate of potash, twenty grains; lard or 
vaseline, one-half ounce. 

Pigeons need water for bathing to 
keep in good condition, a precaution 
which is sometimes neglected. Keep 
their quarters clean. The mite is so 
small you would not readily detect its 
presence. The above treatment is ap- 
plicable to all varieties of birds and 
poultry. For very severe cases it may 
be advisable to increase the amount 
of sulphur. 


Plan for Green Food 





Plan for the chickens green food 
when laying out the garden. Cabbage, 


mangels and beets will be relished as 
well as the small potatoes. Sunflower 
seed by all means should be grown for 


them. Rape, Scotch Kale, and lettuce 
for the little chicks shouid be given a 


place in the chickens’ garden. Ducks 
and geese need more green food than 
the chickens; geese especially require 
good pasture. Green food is cheaper 
than grain food, and much better for 
the fowls than too heavy a grain ra- 
tion. 





Buying From the Small 
Breeder 


A poultry fancier said: “If I wanted 
to get eggs for hatching at a low price, 
I would not take the cull eggs of a 
fancier, but would go to a man who 
didn’t profess to breed anything very 
fancy, but had a good, healthy flock of 
business birds.” 

A breeder of a good flock of farm 
range poultry has all of his eggs en- 
gaged to a man who does commercial 
hatching, at $3 per hundred, and he is 
making money out of this contract. 

An incubator man told us that when 
he wanted eggs of a certain breed, he 
did not go to the large fanciers for 
them, and take their feavings; but he 
drove around the country til! he saw a 
flock of the variety he wanted, and be- 
fore he asked the price of the eggs, he 
asked how the hens were laying. If 
they were laying well. he tried to buy. 
Many small breeders aré giving better 
value at $1 and $1.50 per Sitting than 
the large breeders are giving at $1 per 
egg. The eggs from the $1 per sitting 
breeder are not what the fancier who 
exhibits wants, but the amateur would 
better start with eggs from a healthy, 
well-brid farm flock than to buy high- 
priced eggs, until he knows how to 
raise chickens. We need both the fan- 
cier’s and the farmer’s eggs. 





—— 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
Eggmore Strain 
B. P. Rocks 


10,000 eggs 
hatching, ; - 
$1.50, 30 for ¢, 50, 50 
for $3.50 and |W for 
6.00. 


Sprucemead Farm 
Se. Sth Ave., Sheison, I, 
J. A. BENSON rom 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 150 pullets selected from 4x ) and 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. }’riceg, 
$1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 199, 


Order froin this ad. 
JAS. JENSEN & SONS, Newell, lowa 


Elm Hill Farm Barred Rocks 


‘*‘Weight with quality” 
Send for catalog of matings, prices, winnings and 
description of stock. 
J. E. GOODENOW, 


BUFF P. ROCKS 


Farm range eggs, 85 to 100% fertile. Eggs $1.50 per 
15, $2.75 per 30, $4.00 per 50, $7.50 per 100. Eggs ship- 
ped by parcel post. Postage paid. Day old chicks, 
15 cents each for 50 or more, express paid 
A. A. KADING, Fenton, towa 


Barred P. Rock Eggs 


for sale from extra large boned stock. Yards headed 
by cocks and cockerels weighing 11 to 134 ibs. Scor- 
ing 9) to 923. In 7 showings we won 38 Ists, 19 2ds, 
5 3ds, 2 4ths. Eggs—t5, $1.50; 30, $2.50. Eggs guar- 
anteed strong fertility. J. W. Wagner, Monroe, Ia, 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


for sale for batching from our pure bred farm range 
flock. Large well barred stock. Eges Bo setting 15 
$1, 30 $1.50, 50 $2, 100 #3. Also M. B. turkey eggs 
—Per setting of 11,83. L.S. FISHER * & SON R.1, 
Edgewood, lowa. 











Maquoketa, iowa 














\TRATER Bros., Monroe, lowa—Breeders Barred 
‘ Plymouth Rocks 34 years, with size and quality 
and the best of layers. Prize winners and sired by 
prize winners. Eggs $1.25 15, 82 30, 86 100. Special 
mating $5 per 15. Prompt shipment. 





GGS—Barred Rocks from 10 Ib. females, 12 Ib, 

males. State Show first prize winners. Free 

catalogue showing real photos prize winners. A, D. 
Murphy & Son, Essex, lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs. Cockerel Ine only. Won 

2d and 3d cockerel Grinnell. Pens, €2 per 15; 

range, $1 per 15, $1.35 per 30, 84.50 per 100. Alta 
Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





i ARRED Rocks, O. K. strain. Eggs from utility 

flock, 85 per hundred. Five special matings; 
circular free describing them. Mrs. Minnie McCon- 
aughy, Martelle, Iowa. 





WwW tock eggs—pen, cockerel scoring 94, females 

averaging 92+, 83 per 15, 85 per 30; range tlock 
$5 per 100, $3 per 50. W.S. Iseminger, Wildof Farm, 
Altoona, lowa. 








| UFF Rock eggs from noted winners at @1 and 83 
per15. Catalogue giving winnings and descrip- 
tion of matings free. M.E. Kraft, Box 26, Brook- 


lyn, lowa. 





Ww tIGHT’S bred-to-lay Barred Piymouth Rocks. 
Eggs—15, $1.75; 30, 83, prepaid parcel post; 
delivery guaranteed. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, Ia, 





: ie pens for sale. Closing out tine Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Shipped on approval. State 
Center Poultry Yards, State Center, lowa, 





\ Y HITE Plymouth Rock eggs for sale from extra 
large stock and good layers, 81 per setting. 
Mrs. M. R. Fisher, Rolfe, lowa. 








.GGS—Ringlet Barred Rocks, direct from E.B. 
4 Thompson's mated-for-exhibition pullets. Mrs. 
Will Coon, Ames, lowa. 
ae see White Rocks direct. Coekerels and pullets 
at 81.50 each. Eggs #1.50 per15. W.L. Seibert, 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. 








wee bred large Barred Rock eggs for hatching, 
15 eggs 81, 39082, 10084. Mrs. Wm. Rice, Lan- 
sing, lowa. 





UFF Rock eggs from beautiful prize winning 
re fowls, #1 per sitting. William Slothower, Dixon 
Hlinois. 





Le Rocks, Fishel strain. Eggs, $1.50 thirty, 
$4 hundred. Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menio, lowa. 





NIFTEEN line bred Barred Rock eggs $2, Bradley's 
strain. Harry 8. Smith, Stanwood, lowa. 





ARRED Rock prize winning strain. Eggs #1.5030, 
#3.50 100. Mrs. Paulson, R. 5, Harlan, lowa 





Wwe Plymouth Rock eggs, 30 for $1; 1UU for 


$2.75. Wesley Brown, Indianola, lowa. 





j 7 HITE Rock eggs. 30 for $1.50, 100 for $3.50. Mrs. 
Charles Doty, Pecatonica, Illinois. 





HS. class Barred Rock eggs, 5 cents each. H.N. 
Wahl, Boone, Iowa. 





DUCKS. 





URE White Indian Runner and Impe- 
rial Pekin ducks. Eggs, One Fitts and 
Two Dollars for Fifteen. One Hundred select 
Breeders. Eggs shipped the day laid. Also day 
old chicks. BOLSER FARM, Le Mars, low:. 





NDIAN Runner eggs. penciled, $1 per 13, $5 por 100. 
Light fawn and white, $3 and 81.50 per 13. \“hite 
eggs. Nelson Hortin, Albion, Ill. 
| came ob and White Indian Runner duck eggs. ‘5 for 
$1; 30, $1.75; 100, 85. E. A. Kauffman, Lock- 
ridge. lowa. sone 


ig Runner duck eggs from guaranteed white 
eggers. Elma Hoyle, Whittier, Iowa. 








— 


NDIAN Runner duck eggs, fawn and white, #1 15 
50 50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracey, Iowa. 


| ei Runner ducks and eggs, fawn and white 
White egg strain. Susan Carey, Fonda, loa. 











eo Runner duck eggs, 1.0015. Great layers. 
Stacy Sparks, Lakefield, Minn. 


— 





BRASHMAS. 
— 


Lr. Brahma eggs, $1.50 per setting; pen $1.0). 
Wrigley Smith, West Branch, Iowa. 


your Chickens Healthy with Germikil 


(The Great Roup and White Diarrhoea Reme‘y) 


rece” AYE BROS. °2* Blair, Nobr. 
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Chick Losses 


In the year 1750, a French scientist 
ied a poultry book in which he 
led his observations on incuba- 
ion, hatching by means of the ma- 
ire heap, and other questions. Ap- 
parently, he had the same troubles 
with chicks which are common to this 
time, for he writes, speaking of the 
experienee of a poultry breeder. 

“Fie was not of any want of atten- 
tion, nor did he want a competent 
share of understanding; a hen could 
not be fonder of her chicks than he 
was; nor did he see them perish with 
the indifference shown by a hen when 
the chickens die. However, a time 
came when all the accidents that might 
be owing to the ehicken houses and 
feed were prevented, and when a 
pumber of chickens—sometimes more, 
sometimes fewer—was nevertheless 
lost to him every day. The mortality 
fell mostly upon those of a numerous 
crowd, and then that crow was almost 
reduced to nothing in a week or a 
fortnight’s time. Sometimes it fell on 
a number of chicks that were about 
_ e weeks old, and sometimes on an- 
other parcel of chicks that were five 
to six weeks old. Commonly, their 
death was foreboded by the drooping 
condition; their wings became weak 
and flagged; they no longer eared for 
jumping, and walked very little, and 
that but slowly.” 

We have recently had experience 
with a lot of chicks of which ‘‘some- 
times more, sometimes fewer’ were 
lost every day. Most breeders know 
what it means to house and feed care- 
fully and yet to see the chicks die day 
after day until one dreads to visit the 
eoop or brooder, and gets cross if 
asked: “How many dead this morn- 
ing?” 

However, in this case, the chicks 
were doomed to death before they left 
the incubator, for lack of proper venti- 
lation. They showed no trace of bowel 
trouble, with but two or three excep- 
tions, and died with food in the crop, 
and well ground food in the gizzard. 
There was no plaintive cheeping as if 
in distress; the chicks simply dropped 
on the floor, twitched tfie limbs as if 
in pain, and died. Examination showed 
practically no lung development, and 
a soft, flabby heart. The management 
of the incubator was all right, but the 

rator was so afraid during the cold, 
windy weather that his pipes would 
freeze, that he restricted the ventila- 
tion, and chicks hatched from eggs 
from half a dozen different yards, and 
taken by as many different people, all 
showed the large death-rate and the 
same symptoms. 

The sooner badly hatched chicks die, 
the better; but the blame must not al- 
ways be put on the incubator; some- 
times it is lack of vitality in the breed- 
ing stock, sometimes lack of proper 
food. Keep a supply of charcoal be- 
fore the chicks. Burn cobs in a pit 
till they-are like a live coal through- 
out, then put out with cold water. If 
the charcoal is damp, dry it in the 


publ 








oven. Begin with fhe first feed to ac- 
custom them to charcoal. Charred 
bread and wheat is also good. Feed 


on clean boards or troughs, scaid the 
water vessels, and once accustomed to 
water, give them plenty. Have an 
abundant supply of absorbative litter 
_ the coops and brooders, get the 

icks on the ground as soon as pos- 
sible. Keep the drinking water tinted 
With a litthe permanganate of potash. 


The Best Mating 


have been asked whether it is 
always best to mate a cock with pul- 
le‘s and a cockerel with hens. For 
utility birds, yes. It is always well to 
breed from well matured stock. This 
is also true for fancy birds. Vigor is 


€ssential to poultry success, but the 
uwility man need only consider the 
Question of getting strong chicks— 
Whereas, the fancier must also consid- 
er the question of getting strong chicks 
0: the type and color required by the 
s 
ii 





andard. Hence the fancier will mate 
irds which promise to give him the 
Points he requires, regardless of 
—— it is cock with pullets or 

»ckerel with hens. He will not hesi- 
tate to mate young stock together, and 
oe apt to hold to a mating of old birds 

Wiich have given him good results. 
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This iseasy todo. Thereis a Sharples 
agent near you who can quickly bring 
the facts down to a basis of dollars 
and cents. Have a talk with him. 


He will demonstrate the Sharples to 
you—the unequaled skimming power of 
its wonderful tubular bowl—the bowl 
that has only 3 simple parts, which 
naturally makes the washing and 
cleaning a very simple matter. 


Branch Fe : 
Portl 


and, Ore. 





RE you getting every cent, per quart, out of your daily milking? 
all a matter of method. When you know that you are disposing of your 
dairy products in the most profitable way—only then can you take the 

interest in your dairy that will make it a complete success. Make a comparison 
by actual figures of your present dairy earnings and what they would be with a 


SHARPLES 


TUBULAR 
REAM. SEPARATOR 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. a Francisco, Cal. 


Agencies Everywhere 














How do 
you handle 
your milk? 


It’s 


To buy a Sharples is not an expense. 

You simply apply your money to a most 
profitable investment so that you make 
it over and over again, year after year. 

And the Sharples name is your bond—as 
it has been for hundreds of thousands 
of farmers and dairymen for 82 years. 
Write for our Separator literature. 
And if you do not know our nearest 
agent, mention the fact in yourrequest. 


allas, Tex. 





prospects for you. 








If you milk twenty or more cows, the Sharples 
Mechanical Milker holds out wonderful new 


Write for catalogue. 























ORPINGTONS. 





S C. B. Orpingtons exclusively. Eggs from splen- 

did flocks of pure bred birds with size, shape 
and color right, $1.25 per 15, 32.00 per 30, 36.00 per 100. 
O. E. Sutcliffe, Clarksville, lowa, 





\GGS from Cook’s strain Buff Orpingtons. Our 

“4 buffs are prize winners and these eggs are a 
splendid value at $1.50 per fifteen. H. Cavell, Haver- 
hill, Lowa. 





C. Buff Orpington eggs for hatching. From 
‘ best and noted prize winning strains of the breed. 
a5 100, 29200. F.H. Schmadeke, Clarkesville, lowa. 





Ora easing cout and Crystal White. Entered 
in egg laying contest. Eggs same strain. Score 
15 81.50, Bert Shaw, Elizabeth, III. 


to 93% 30 $2.50. 





gs Comb White Orpingtons exclusively. Cook 
and Kellerstrass strains. Eggs, 15 $1.25, 100 85. 
Mrs. Floyd Mathews, Stockport, lowa. 





C. BUFF Orpington eggs, $4 per 100, 81 per 15. 
. Egg laying strain. Mrs. Clyde Rupert, Clear- 





field, lowa. 

GGS from choice heavy laying strain 8. C. Buff 
E Orpingtons, 81.25 per 15. W G. tead, a 
beth, Ill. 





1GGS—Buff and White Orpingtons from high scored 
stock, 2 per15. Mrs. T. E. Graham, Elliott, la. 





}GGS for hate —_—s C. Buff Orpingtons, $1 per 
E": 5, $4 per 100. . H. Conner, Sheil Rock, Lowa. 





> ELLERSTRASS strain White Orpington eggs for 
sale. Mrs. Ernest Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa. 





RPINGTON eggs from S. Buff beauties, $1.50 
( 15; $2.50, 30. er: tiece tt, Elizabeth, Ill. 





HITE Cuplagies eggs, score to 9, $2.00 per 15. 
\ Mrs. Geo. C. Reams, Haskins, lowa. 





1GGS—Rose Comb White Orpington. Bred to lay. 
P. F. Smith, Montezuma, lowa. 





INE strain S. C. Buff Orpington eggs, $1.50 for 15. 
F Sarah Quire, Lynnville, lowa. 





URE bred Buff Orpington eggs, $1.50 for sixteen. 
Netl Blair, Dayton, Iowa. 





C. Buff Orpingtons, none better. Eggs $5.00 100. 


SS. Omer North, El Paso, Il. 





S Cc. BUFF Ocplnaten, ents. st per 15. Goldie 


Boston, Carthage, 





COCHINS. 


WYANDOTTES. 


Our White Wyandottes Won 1912-13 


1st cockerel, 2d pen—State Fair; 1st cock, Ist hen, 1st 
pen, 2d cockerel, best bird in show of 1200—Des 
Moines; 2d, 3d cockerel—Kansas City International. 
Eggs 25c each. Extra good layers. 

MRS. N. B. ASHBY, BR. 5, Des Moines, Ia. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from pure bred Rose 
Comb White Wyan- 

dottes. Eggs from farm flock 81 per 15 or 35 per 100. 

From pen headed by a high scoring 2-yr-old cock bird 

from Fishel & Son mated to 8 of my best hens, $1.50 

per 15. Day old baby chicks 15c each. 

Mrs. Mark W. Eddy, K2, Fontanelle, Ia. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


Eggs from prize winners, #1.00 per 15, 83.00 for 50, 
35.00 for 100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 


Silver Laced Wyandottes (3°43) 07,9)" 


abreeder. O. M. HEALY, Bedford, lowa. 

















YILVER Wyandottes exclusively. Farm range. 
K Show winners. Eggs for hatching—by parcel 
post or express. Circular free. John A. Jobnson, 
R. 2, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS. 


For Sale —Rose Comb White Leg- 
horn Hatching Eggs 


from pens bred to lay—#5.00 per 100, 840.00 per 1000. 
No order for less than 100. 

Full blood Rese Comh White Leghorn 
ehieks for April and May delivery, 315.00 per 100, 
$125.00 per 1000. Send orders for future delivery 
now. Address hits 

WM. HARDING, 
Mgr. Funk Egg Farm, MeLean, Ell. 


RG. Brown Leghorns Exclusively 


mber Stock Farw 
Eges, Ady a of 15, $1.25; awe or more vaittings 
$1.00 each, 100 eggs 85.00, 200 for $9.06 
Davenpert & Mack, ~~ rr lewa 


S.C. White Leghorns, bred 
EGGLAND EGG FARM © S.\"Dio Leghorns. pret 


per100.. Egglhand Farm, Mt. Vernon, Lowa 














OSE Comb Brown Leghorns, strictly pure bred. 
Unequalled for laying qualities, size and vigor. 
Eggs high fertility, positively fresh, carefully packed, 
15 $1, 50 $2.25, 10034. Write Geo. Boyce, Newell, la. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—tarm 

range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 

flock. Selected egga $1 per 15, $2 per 45, $ per 100, 
$17 per 5300. S. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs ffom high scor- 
tng birds, $1 per 15, #2 per 50, #4 per 108 eggs. A 
few good cockerels at $5 each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. E, E. Bevier, Selma, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs from fine full 
blood stock, 50 $2.00, 100 83.50. Fairview Poultry 
Farm, Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lewa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. 75 cents for 
WD 15,83 per 100. Choice stock. Fertility gwaran- 
teed. Barker Bros., Indianola, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. The kind that lay 
all winter. 15 forsi, 100 for#4. Baby chicks lic 
each. Mrs. John Roberts, Chapin, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Selected flock, Free 
range. Bred for size and laying. Eggs, $3.50 
per 100. E. E. Snively, Jefferson, lowa. 





S! NGLE Cumb Brown Leghorn eggs, 20 for #1; 50, 
82; 100, 83.50; 200, $6.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. E. A, Kauffman, Lockridge, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from prize win- 
\) ners. Indian Runner duck eggs. Mrs. Easie 
Nelson, Birmingham, Iowa. 





YINGLE Comb White Leghorns. 
‘ Bred to lay. Eggs, 15 81, 
Farm, Whittier, Lowa, 


Extra fine stock. 
100 34. Hoyle’s Egg 





CrINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs from select 
J fowls, the kind that lay, 33.50 per 100. Bear Creek 
Farm, Palmer, Il. 





Rose Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively, 30 
60 $2.70, 100 4.00. A. B. Latham, 


PURE 
eggs $1.50, 
Searsboro, Lowa. 





7 Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $1 per 18; 82.25 
per 50; #4 per 100. Mrs. Herman Hanfelt, 
Epworth, lowa, 





] UFF Leghorns, Single Comb, farm range—30 eggs 
$1.50, 50 $2.00, 100 83.50, Adelia Hillinan, Lock- 


ridge, lowa. 





gee Comb Buft Leghorns exclusively. Eg 
\ $3.50 per 100. Chas. F. James, Lockridge, lowa. 





Young’s strain. 


—_ eee Comb White Leghorns, 
‘ Scott, Calamus, la. 


Eggs 81 #1 fori5. Mrs. W. W. 





oo“ iLE > Comb White Leghorn eggs. Write your 
WO wants. Melvin Page 


. Madrid, lowa. 





i C. WHITE Leghorns. Farm range—100 eggs, 
iY $3 Alfred Graham, Burt, Iowa 





shorn eggs—30, 83; 100,86. Agnes 


ge ee Buff Le 
lowa. 


BE Smiley, Braddyville, 





RHODE ODE ISLAND REDS. 


eee PPP PPP PPL PDP PE LD DPD ALAA 


$. 6. Rhode island Reds 


THOMPKENS STRAIN 


Write for egg circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, lowa 
S C. Rhode Island Reds. 


full blood birds. Eggs #5 per 100, express pre- 
paid, shipped in folding egg case—no broken eggs. 
One exhibition pen, either comb, 82 peri15. Laying 





Range of three hundred 





hens, $1.50 each. F.O. Martin, Floyd, Lowa. 
is notch Single Comp Rhode Island Reds, Two 
good matings. Eggs, 81 and $1.50 per 15. Good 


range flock eggs, $4 per 100. W. E. Briggs, R. 2, 


Woodbine, Lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island eggs. First pen, 15 eggs, 
$2.50: second pen, 15 eggs, $1.50. Albert Hille- 
mann, State Center, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
scoring stock, $1 per 15,5 per 100. 
S. Pinkerton, Viola, Ill. 


Eggs from high 
Mrs. John 





OR SALE—Rose Comb Rhode Island Red eggs 
—heavy laying strain—15, $1.50; 100, 35,00. C.H. 
Blunk, Moorland, lowa. 





YOLUMBIAN Wyandottes. 
J and New York winners. 
Frank Shryaek, Colchester, I11. 


Bred from Chicago 
Eggs $2 peri15. Mrs. 


| age Romb Reds. Range cockerels scoring 90, 91. 
Eggs 34.50 100. Pen 923,83 15. Mrs. J. 8. Dear- 
inger, Searsboro, lowa. 





WOR SALE— 
Eggs, 82, 83, 65 per 15. 
Hampton, lowa. 


\ THITE Wyandottes, Keeler strain. 
ers. Eggs $1 per 15, $5 per 100. 
Wheeling. Mo. 


White Wyandotte cockerels, $2, 83, #5. 
A. H. Honeyman, New 





Winter lay- 
Forest Lake, 


Reds—#1, $2.50 per 15; 
W. C. Penning- 


\YGGS for hatching—R. ¢ 
“4 35 per 100. Baby chicks, 20c. 
roth, Wellman, lowa. 








| geen Island Red eggs from pure bred stock for 
sale, 1.50 per setting. L. P. Stillman, Jr., Dol- 
liver, lowa. 





Farm raised. Eggs, 75 cts. 


\ 7 HITE Wyanéottes. 
Geo. Wiegand, Titonka, la. 


per 15, 100 for #4. 





PP tE Rose Comb White Wyandottes. Eggs, farm 
raised, $1 per15. J. E. Woods, Clemons, Iowa. 





lag Wyandotte eggs, $1.00 per 15, 85.00 per 100. 
Mrs. Wm. Brockley, Vermont, Illinois. 





YXTRA fancy White Wyandotte eggs, 15 $1.50, 100 
4 5.00. H.C. Fowler, Cherokee, lowa. 





W he i Wyandotte eggs, two dollars per fifty. I. 
. Jacobson, Madrid, Iowa. 





TURKEYS. 





AMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs from the best 

strains in America. Three pens. Prices rea- 

sonable. Send for mating list. Mrs. E. B. Powell, 
Higginsville, Mo. 


‘INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds of fine breeding. 
' Eggs, 15 for $1, 100 for’5. R.H. Ortman, Ban- 
croft, lowa. 





| ges Comb R. I. Red eggs, 15 #1, 30 $1.85, 100 85. 
J. Nissen, Meservy, Cerro Gordo County, lowa. 





Q C. Reds, prize winning stock. Eggs, 82 15, 35 50, 
OS. 8 peri00. Mrs. C. E. Lanham, R.1, Alta, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs fromscored 
stock, #1 per15. G. D. Owens, Pilot Mound, la. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for hatch- 
ing, 31.50 for 15. C. L. Santman, Dysart, lowa. 








bi age Comb Rhode Island eggs, #4.00 per 100, 75c 
per 15. J.D. Rozeboom, Sioux Center, lowa. 


C. Rhode Island Reds, Tuttle strain. Eggs, $2.00 
° per 15. Vera Dinsmore, Corning, Iowa, R. 6. 








a 


FF Cochin e for hatching, fine stock, $2 per 
B Secungor stores. Mrs. Maud Grusb, Tarkio, Mo. 





RITE. Holland bev gd A nw $3 for 10. Mre.J. 
D. Helms, Madrid, lo 





INGLE Comb Red eggs, 91.25 per15. Winter lay- 
ers. James Gaddis, Hudson, Ill. 
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Big Portfolio Explaining Wonderful 
Profits Made by Champion Silo Owner® 


This portfolio free to you. Its interest- 
ing, it’s instructive. It will prove prof- | 
itable in many ways because it tells Jf 
=~ secret of big profits others have Y 

e. It contains suggestions 
that will help you make profits 
feeding ensilage 


The ChampionSilo \ 
Is a Real Silo-The 
sCialei Colum Jalolea el sitt ay 


A silo is a permanent investment 
if you get the right kind. Before 
you buy, investigate carefully. 
Find out all about the Champion, 
the rea) silo with more improve- 
ments thanany other. Has solid 
steel interlocking door frame, mal- 
leable lugs, combination latch and 
ladder, solid steel anchors, heavy 
steel inside hoops. 

Write Today for Facts—Free 

Just send a post card and say 
when you will be ready and that 
you want proof that Champion is 
best. We will do the rest. Address, 
WESTERN SILO CO., 105 11th St., Des Moines, ie. 








































Exclusive Patented Features 


WALL—Only Silo having double dead air 
space wall in which tile are curved to fit I 
# circle, This makes smooth inside surface, 
permitting ensilage tosettlereadily. Tile § 
teteness of vitrified, of uniform color, Pat- 
ent grooves insure thin tight mortar joint, 
with only half the amount of mortar, yet 
much strongerthan ordinary silo joints. 
ROOF—Self-supporting—noforms,rafters § 
or gauges reguired. ll reinforcing and 
mortar fully protected from weather. Dead 
air space prevents heat radiation, Our vit- 
rified hollow silo tile are absolutely water- 
proof and more durable than stone. Any 
mason can roof your silo with them. 
Write today for our book, “Clay Pro- 
ducts for Permanent Farm Buildings. 
It’s intensely interesting. Sent F 1 
Adel Clay Products Co. 
Mfrs. of Adel Tile Granary and the 
Famous Adel Tile re _ 
Dest. 5 Adel, lo 
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silo question, 


of the quality in the 


Panel Silo 


The silo entirely differ 
ent from all others. 
Wood or tile. 


2603 32d Ave. So. 
Minneapolis, 


B i gger Silo 
Cut one half off Profits 


your Silage 

feeding work 

with the Hinge Door Silo. Doors 
operate on hinges. Write 

for our catalog on 


















4 | 1 wo famous makes. Best con- 

Wwstruction in 5 

os. Silo & Mig. Co. 
Lincein, Heb. 

Marrville ee Minne 

apoelis, Minn., Cedar Ra; rk 

Louis, Il., Topeka, Kan., "Loni meee Ky., Denver, < ol. 

a Spokane, Wash. Write Nearest Office. Dept. 












W hen Yo ou uA re 


ready to investigate the 
won’t you 
write—and let us tell you 


Minneapolis 


Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co. 


Minnesota 


END IN al NAME 





Cost only half as much as the milk 
Taise ca lves. 
profits by 


Calves Without _ 


ncrease your 
using, 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 1500. 











Write today for free 
book, ““How to Reise 
Calves." Your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 

Blatchford's 
Calf Meal 
Factory 


Waukegan, Il 























THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


What’s the Matter With the 


Creamery Patron? 


A great many farmers who keep 
from ten to twenty cows are disap- 
pointed in the size of the cream checks 
which they receive. Sometimes they 
are disposed to find fault with agri- 
cultural papers that have urged them 
to patronize the creamery. Sometimes 
they find fault with the creamery, and 
have a lurking suspicion that they are 
not getting the price that the market 
affords, or that they are not getting a 
fair test. It may be that they are not 
getting the price the market justifies; 
but we believe that generally they are. 
It may be they are not getting a fair 
test; but we can hardly conceive how 
any man running a creamery can think 
for a moment of purposely giving any- 
thing but a fair test. 

The fault is more likely to be with 
the farmer himself. One of the old 
prophets, lamenting over the evils of 
his natiof, said: ‘‘My people are de- 
stroyed for lack of knowledge.” Now, 
the trouble with most dairymen is lack 
of knowle -dge in many different things. 
They may not know how to feed cows 
so as to get milk. They may be ask- 
ing the cows to work miracles, do im- 
possible things. They may have too 
many dogs on the farm, and boys who 
do not know how to handle cows. They 
may keep the cows in poorly ventilated 
stables. The prime lack, however, is 
knowledge of what their cows are ac- 
tually doing. No man can be success- 
ful in the dairy business, either as a 
seller of milk or a seller of cream; in 
other words, as a patron of a creamery, 
unless he knows what each individual 
cow is doing; that is, unless he keeps 
a record. 

He can very easily know what each 
acre of land is doing in the way of 
growing crops, because that is plainly 
to be seen. He does not need to go to 
any trouble to find that out. The fields 
proclaim it aloud not only to the farm- 
er, but to his neighbors and the whole 
community. It takes a little trouble 
and time to find out just what each of 
your cows is doing. Ever since the 
discovery of the Babcock test we have 
been trying to get our readers to get 
acquainted with their cows. We have 
had less success in this campaign than 
in any other in which we have been 
active. We have seemed to ourselves 
like a voice crying in the wilderness, 
like the old prophet, “talking daily to 
a gainsaying people.” 

Now, honestly, we don’t believe you 
can make a success in dairying until 
you get acquainted with your cows. We 
don't mean by that simply knowing 
their names and dispositions, but also 
finding out exactly what each one is 
doing for you; what milk each one is 
giving; what is the per cent of butter- 
fat; in other words, what value it is to 


























you. There are just two ways of find- 
ing this out. One is to find out for 
yourself. The other is to hire some- 


body to find it out for you. Until you 
do find out, your cows will probably be 
about the average. One-third of the 
cows in the average dairy herd in the 
corn belt don’t pay their board, don’t 
give value for the pasture, barn room, 
winter feed, and the trouble you go to 
in milking them. We never saw a man 
who could look at a cow and tell what 
she was worth as a milker. Some men 
come a good deal nearer it than oth- 


ers. Cows are deceiving. One cow 
may give a great deal, or, as farmers 
say, “a large mess” of milk. It may 


do well enough to sell to people in the 
town; but we are talking now to men 
who are patronizing the creamery, 
which, if it takes their milk, pays for 
it according to the percentage of but- 
ter-fat. If it takes their cream, it mea- 
sures it by the Babcock test, and in 
no other way. 

Now, the only way you, or anyone in 
your employ, can find this out is by 
weighing the milk, testing it, or having 
somebody test it for you. The only way 
you can find out how much grain you 
have is by measuring or weighing it. 
The only way you can find out the 
value of the milk any cow gives you is 
by weighing and testing. If a man is 
disposed to do this himself, it is not 
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“Lehigh—for Strength— 
35%above standard’’ 







A Concrete 
Silo Lasts Forever 


Cad 


Fre ear’ é 





Lehigh Cement 


assures best results 


Build your silo of concrete. It 


means eo have a weatherproof, 
fireproof, waterproof, ratproof structure. 
Your ensilage will be kept in the best possible 
condition, free from decay or spoiling. 


Select Lehigh when you buy your cement F 
and take no chances with results, It is ad- 
mitted by expert engineers to be greater in 

tensile strength than the standard set by U. 
S. Government and is smoother and finer 
than any other. Tests prove Lehigh 
always above the high standard demanded. It 
is one of the most durable, most efficient 
cements on the market today. Insist on 
Lehigh—and you cannot go wrong on your concrete 
construction. The Lehigh name is your protection, 


Silo Book FRE Send at once for this valu- 


able book—covers every 
phaseof concrete silo construction with infor- 9 
mation that every farmer should know. We 
will also include our book, ‘‘The Modern 
Farmer,” with directions for 30 uses of con- 
creteonthefarm. Write today for both books. 
Address us: 


_ Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
3981 Consumers Building Chicago, . 2.252 


PFPORTLAND 


LICH casi 
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CEMENT 
[Want To Send You [If 


This Valuahle 


Cow Book Free! 


Positively the only book of itskind ever written. Acomplete Man- 
ual of Dairying for the modern business farmer giving ALL of the best, modern, 
scientific dairying methods incl -r plain English. No theories—just "the sound, 
practical money-making facte that every cow owner should know. This 
book is priced regularly at $1.25. FREE to you if you only write at onee. 


Get My 90-Day FREE TRIAL OFFER On the ~ 
Great Galloway Sanitary Separator 


I want to tell you how von can get the very latest and greatest product of the 
great Galloway factories--the wonderful Galloway ‘anitary Separator--1 ipped right . 
to your farm for 90 days’ abet e oF free ° aguas ono, © the m 
separator offer ever ma eve apy transportation charges both ways if: yous think 
you can get along without this reel I machine after the FREE trial. Senda ce. 
Iwant to tell too, how you ma‘ aanaiies mae one of 
» Special 1913 Offer: these wonde 4 ve new separators either partly or entirely 
without cost. _ No soliciting or e canvassing. Just write me a postal or letter--get my big, money- 
making Cow Book and catalogs--ai] FREE. 


Wm. Galloway, President 
WM. GALLOWAY CO., 113 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 


D t (lowa) Sil 
are built’of patented, hollow, curved, vitrified clay blocks with radial end 
cut and perfectly grooved for reinforcing. Fire-proof, frost-proof, cannot 
rot, rust, warp or crumble. Needs no paint or bothersome hoops. Tf 
ere cte dof Davenport blocks, acc tc Bo to our instruction book, your sil 
will be wind-proof—as strong and durable as a silo can be built. I 
port Silos are most economical—first cost is the only cost—the only sil: you 
can afford to build. 
_ Our patented jamb, door, and cornice blocks are without 
an equal. No better foundation blocks made than ours. 
This book of valuable silo informa- 


tion free if you mention this paper WRITE TO DAY 4 
DAVENPORT BRICK & TILE CO. 


316 W. 3d St. JOHN BERWALD, Mer. Davenport, lowa 





















& Wiliem Gall. 
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Silos of 
Davenport Blk. 
at lowa Orphans’ 
Home Farm 





Built for Permanence 
First Cost Is the Last Cost 


Creosote dipping adds, according to Govern- 
ment reports, 17 to 20 years of life to the Silo. 
That is the reason the Des Moines Silo is dipped 
in creosote. A special dipping plant was built at 
great cost to add this feature to the already su- 
perior construction of the Des Moines Silo. 

The creosote penetrates into the wood covering every check and going 

deep—making the wood absolutely impervious to moisture, thus preventing 

rot and in a large measure overcoming the shrinkage and swelling due to chang- 
ing atinospheric condition. Itis never necessary to paint the Des Moines. 

Des Moines Silos are equipped with spring lugs that overcome the last possi- 
bility of the hoops becoming loose. The Des Moines Triple Anchor System and 
three inside hoops are the bestin the world. Positive insurance against dam- 
ageby wind. Other buildings may go but the Des Moines Silo will stand. 

The story of the Des Moines Silo is told in a book that will be sent free. 
MOINES SILO & MFG. COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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WA 
Put this Cutter iN 
to the Hardest Test 


7 then you’ll know why Ex- y 

> ‘periment Station Officials— I 

y Had thousands of farmers, as Z 
well — unanimously agree that 
or power, speed and — the 


Light Runni 
“SILB AHN” 


ENSILAGE CUTTER 

st uniformly satisfactory. It's the cutter 
estly built from truck to stacker 

r rability, enormous capacity, ec onomi 4 

olute safety, the “Silberzahn” 

1 now for new catalog, prices and 
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You can keep THREE 
COWS FAT with an 


INDIANA SILO 


from the same land 
you now use to keep 
ONE COW LEAN. 
Some farmers do even 
better. One writes that he 
could burn his Indiana Silo 
and buy a newone every year andstill 
be money ahead. You don’t have to 
pay cash for an Indiana Silo. It pays 
for itself out of its own earnings. 


Write for Booklet. Address —_ office 



































INDIANA SILO C 
Anderson, Ind. Rep ey Ia. — City, Me. 
384 Union Bldg. 94 Indiana Bidg, 34,4 Silo Bldg. 











The Storm Lake Silo 


Speeial features in our 

Silo are; 
Our new form of hinge door. 
Our new hoop connection for 
tightening the hoops with- 
out the use of any separate 
er. 
Our complete system of an- 
choring. 

Our imner hoop construction 
and mode of attaching anchors 
together with the best quality 
of silo material we can buy, 
makes our silo the most come 
plete, convenient, durable and up- 


~ i“) to-date silo obtainable. 
A> zy Write us for our free literature, 
. ea describing our silos and cutters. 
Storm Lake Tub & Tank Factory, Storm Lake, lowa 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Ensilage of Quality 


What you waste by not own- 
ing the Unadilla Silo will pay 
for a silo every year. The 
Unadilla will last 25 years. Do 
not buy a silo until you investi- 
gate the many exclusive fea- 
tures found only in the Una- 
dilla. It fs different It is 
better, Write at once for de- 
scriptive matter and prices. 


—_— 




















Agents Wanted. 


Central Unadilla Silo Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














MOST DESIRABLE 
Certain means of igny name, a Can 


1 iber, 
samples mailed = on request. 


F.S,BURCH &CO,dept.2 .: linois St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





<q Pump Grind Saw ge 





Made for 
z Hard Use ‘ oa 
A Wood Mills Are Best sx 
Are Simple 
Feed C ~ Saw Frames 
eel Tanks 
Catalogues a Agents Wanted 


aie S Wind Mill & Engine Co. 
tS S186 a St., Mishawaka, Ind. 








Don't break your back lifting, Put your encineto wor 
Lit save you time and earn money driving an 


Ireland Hoist 


Saves one man and two horses 


£ ils, Saw mi 
eland Machine & Foundry ¢ co., ° 
35 State St., Norwich, N 





such a tremendous job to find this out. 
All he has to do is to have a name or 
number tor every cow. Have a piece 
of paper hung up, and a pencil. Make 
out a list of all the cows. Have a pair 
of scales. Weigh the milk and make 
a record of this weight after the cow's 
hame or number. Do this at each milk- 
ing aud with each cow. He must then 
either test it himself or have the man 
and the creamery test it for him. If he 
will buy a Babcock test, which costs 
but a few dollars, he can easily test it 
himseif. All he has to do is to put a 


sample of each cow’s milk in a glass 
jar, doing this at each milking, and 
having a separate jar for each cow, 


put in a little preservative, and once a 
week or two run this through the test- 


er. This will give the per cent of but- 
ter-fat. Ve have tried for years and 
years to get farmers to do this. and 
have suceeeded with some; but we 
have concluded that it is hardly worth 
while to keep pounding away on this 
line much longer. 

There is another way which has a 


good many advantages, although it will 
cost the farmer a little money. Really 
progressive, up-to-date farmers in dif- 
ferent states are adopting this method. 
They form what is called a cow-testing 
association, and hire a man to do this 
work, which they think is too “ticky- 
tacky” for them to bother with. Twen- 
ty-six farmers go together, and chip in 
a dollar apiece per cow. If a man has 
fifty cows, he pays in fifty dollars— 
while the man with only ten cows pays 
ten dollars a year. You may ask: Why 
twenty-six? Because there are twenty- 
six working days in the month; and 
this man whom they employ, who pref- 
erably should have been a student at 
an agricultural college who has given 
attention to dairying, spends one day 
in each month on each farm. 

He requires the farmer to weigh the 
milk each day, and keep a reeord of 
the weight of milk from each cow; so 
that he may know how much they are 


giving. This expert milks the cows 
himself the day he visits the farm, 
weighs the milk, and compares the 


weights with those the farmer has re- 
corded. He also tests the milk. He 
thus finds out what the cow has given 
for a month past, and the percentage 


of butter-fat. Thus, in the course of 
two or three months, he detects the 
cows that are not paying their way— 


fie then points out 
the facts to the farmer, and suggests 
that he had better get rid of these 
COWS as soon as he can and get others 
in their place. The cow may not be to 
blame. She has been eating what was 
set before and has been giving 
what she was bred to give. The trouble 
is that she was bred wrong. Then he 
inquires into what these cows are eat- 


deceivers, thieves. 


ner; 


ing, how much feed they are getting, 
and what kind, so as to see whether it 
is a ration that will make milk. 


£ 


Some Kansas farmers have tried this 
for some time; and the result has been 
an increase of over 100 pounds of but- 
ter-fat per cow in the last year in the 
herds in the cow testing association. 
That means $20 to $25 a r per cow. 
Is not this a paying proposition? A 
man who has given the subject atten- 


yea 


tion can give farmers a vast deal of 
advice. We don’t know of any better 
way to spend a dollar per cow than 


have suggested. 

The experiment stations have dem- 
onstrated beyond question that about 
one-third of the cows that are fed by 
the average patron of the creamery are 
cheating their owners The farmer 
would raise a terrific row if he found 
that the groceryman was cheating him 
in weights. There would be trouble 
for the thresher, if his machine mea- 
sured out to the farmer a short bushel. 
The farmer dislikes above any other 
man to have people cheat him. He is 
right in this. Then why should he let 
his cows cheat him? Why not call 
them to account? If the cow is not to 
blame, why not call himself to account? 

There is no other way than the two 
we have mentioned. We don’t care 
how smart you are, or what a good 
judge of cattle you are. You don’t know 
certainly what vour cow gives unless 
you measure the quantity and the qual- 
ity. The merchant may ve you in 
the quality of the goods, but he can’t 
very well eive you in the quantity, 
because have a yardstick. You 


this way that we 


decej 





you 


don’t have to be fooled either in the 
quantity or the quality of the milk the 
cow gives. 


The beauty of this system is that it 
leads. to other valuable information. If 
your cows have paying you 
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No Excuse for any Cow 
Owner Being Without One 


There is no reason why any owner who sells cream or 
makes butter should be without a cream separator, and there is no 
excuse why he should not have the best separator. 


cow 


Any creameryman or experienced dairyman will tell you that 
a good cream separator will give you a great 
deal more and a great deal better butter than 
you can make with any gravity setting sys- 
tem, and equally, of course, more and better 
cream, if you are selling cream. 


The DE LAVAL is acknowled by cream- 
erymen and the best posted dairymen the 
world over to be the “‘World’s Standard” 
and the one and only separator that always 
accomplishes the best results possible and 
always gives satisfaction. 

You cannot make the excuse that you 
can’t afford to buy a De Laval, because it 
will not only save its cost over any gravity setting in six months and 
any other separator in a year, but is sold either for cash or on such 
liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 





A little investigation will prove to you that the truth of the 
matter is that you really can’t afford to make cream or butter 
without the use of a DE LAVAL cream separator. 


The nearest De Laval local agent will be glad to demonstrate 
this to your own satisfaction, or you may write to us direct. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 











Why He Prefers The 


BEATRICE - 


Farmer Onswon says: 


Years of experience have taught me 

one indisputable fact: There is - 
only one separator which combines high quality 
with moderate price—that is the BEATRICE. 
Most every farmer is aware that the average high-grade seps 
arator of big capacity costs from $100 to $110. My 
BEATRICE, with 1000 pounds capacity, cost me $75. 
Why pay more? ‘There is no better machine, 
Less than 2 minutes is all the time it takes to clean the 
machine with the patented device. It will leave the 
machine thoroughly cleanand sanitary. Try it and see 
My BEATRICE beats any machine J ever had for easy running. Then, 
the close skimming. Why, I've let skimmed milk stand forad ayanda 
half and you couldn't find a speck of cream on it. And—I haven't done so little 
repairing since I owned a separator. That's a point you want to consider. 


The BEATRICE is a guarantee of separator satisfaction. That’s what you want. Ask your dealer or write for 
booklet to the nearest address below. 600 lbs. capacity, $55, S00 Ibs. capacity, $65. 1000lbs. capacity, $75. 


THE BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPANY 
Lincoln, Neb. Des Moines, Ia. 





Chicago Dubuque, fa, 














99 Magneto 
Equipped 


Self-Powered “AUTOMATI 


is displacing thousands of hand power machines all over 
the country. Wherever ten or more cows are being milked 
cranking a separator is a back-breaking grind. U p-to- date 
dairymen won’t put up with it any longer, not when they 
find out that the work can be done quicker ‘and better with 
gasoline power compactly built into the separator itself. 


Engine and Separator Combined 


In the ‘‘AUTOMATIC’’, engine and separator form a smooth 


running unit. They are so solidly com! bined and so nicely adjusted 
that — re isn't a chance of jolting the separator by explosive impulses. 












e zine is only horse power. Magne to_equipped—starts dependably & 
in all "kinds of weather. And won't balk. The separator mechanism is 
gearless. There is nothing ab rut it to get out of order. Patented s spindle 


bearings enable the bow! to spin for hours 


Without A Trace of Vibration 

















Pot your finger on the swift epi wl. You won’t feel a tremor. an 
Ci e@ skimming is absotately e& me the speed is uniform. The Separator 
ATIC” never gets tired or eed. It therefore skims closer Combined 





sce Ths sr machine. No butter fat 1s lost. See this little wonder 
ration at your dealer’ a. Then yo won't go on cranking 1g a separator any more. 


If you're mi Iking ten cows you can't afford to. Give us the nameof your dealer. Write for catalog 14 


STANDARD SEPARATOR COMP POST OFFICE BOX G3 


9 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Goodrich 


Tires 


Best in the Long Run 


Half the automobile output of 
1913 goes from maker to buyer 
equipped with Goodrich Tires. 
Since automobiles came into use 
many of the leading makers have 
constantly equipped their out- 
put with Goodrich Tires. Fortify 
your own decision with their 
combined judgment. They know 
what tire is best for both auto- 
mobile and user. 


Write for free folders telling how 
to get the most from your tires. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Service Stations in All 
Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere 


Factories: 
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Jack of All Trades 


More Power 


Kerosene Engines 
Half the Cost 





either Kerosene or Gasoline. 
to all power work on the farm. 


Develop more than rated power on 
Adapted 
Our im- 


mense factory facilities enable us to sell 
these 


High Grade Engines 


At Remarkably Low Prices 


Jack of All Trades are strongly built of best 
materials. 
cation, 


Large bearings. Ample Lubri- 


All parts ace essible—you can get at 


every nut with asimple S wrench. 


2, 4and 6h. 
6h. p. Vertical. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. . 


900 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


. Horizontal. Also 2, 
Other types up to 500 h. 


Write for Catalog No. DU 602 
State size and type preferred. 


4 a 


Falrbanks Scales, Oil Traction Engines, Water Systems, 
Electric Light Plants, Pumps Windmills, Feed Grinders, 


















Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 


surance Companies: 
# full directions for installing. 
You get wholesale price. 


securely protecting thousands of farm homes 
and will protect yours. 
FI 


plainly just the facts you will be inter- 
este 


9c PER FOOT 


A better conductor than required by In- 
System complete with 
No agents. 


Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid 
Pay after you are satisfied. Our Rods are 


Write postal for 
REE book on lightning protection. Tells 


in. Ask for it today. 













than any other rods made, 
they are scientifically _Berfect. 
and sold under $75,000 bon 

A Your DEALER 


by experts and 
state inspectors. 
cept any substitute but write for full 
ticulars about guarantee and for cat: 
W. C. SHINN 124)6th St., LINCOLN, 


Now protect more valuable property 
because 
Made 


For Shinn rods, the kind that are put up 
work inspected by our 
If he bas none don’t ac- 
ar- 
og. 

















during the winter season, and the ex- 
pert points out the fact that you don’t 
feed them right, that you don’t feed 
them enough or the right kind of feed, 
if you reform in this matter, the cows 
will reform. There are a great many 
cows that don’t pay because they don’t 
get enough to eat. A great many cows 
don’t pay because they don’t get the 
right kind of feed. Some cows don’t 
pay because they are not comfortable. 





If you start out at the right end to 
demand of your cows the proper quan- 
tity and quality of milk, whether they 


are to blame or not, you will get re- 
sults by and by, by mending your ways. 


The ways of many dairymen need 
mending, and need it badly. The way 
to begin is to get some cow facts. Keep 
a record of what your cows are doing. 
Then inquire to what extent you are to 
blame for the cow’s shortcomings. 





Sheep Feeding in Indiana 


A rather unique meeting of the sheep 
feeders of Indiana was held in Lafay- 
ette, Saturday, February 15th. In re- 
sponse to an invitation from Purdue 
experiment station for feeders to visit 
the experimental lots, inspect experi- 
mental stock and suggest methods for 
improving the usefulness of the feed- 
ing trials, about fifty feeders from the 
surrounding counties gathered at Pur- 
due in one of the most enthusiastic 
meetings ever held ac that place. Nine 
lots of western lambs used in the feed- 
ing trial were on €xhibition. Mr. C. H. 
Shurte and Mr. Wm. Loke of Chicago 
were present and placed values on the 
various lots of lambs on the basis of 
the Chicago market. Dean Skinner 
and his assistants then gave the results 
secured from feeding different rations 
to the experimental lambs, and also 
gave their method of producing winter 
lambs from ewes kept on Purdue farm. 

The lamb feeding at Purdue the past 
winter was one of the most succe haves 
ever conducted at that place. Two hun- 
dred twenty-three western lambs had 
been fed for ninety days, on rations 
composed of two or more of the follow- 
ing feeds: Corn, oats, cottonseed meal, 
clover hay and corn silage. The most 
profitable ration proved to be one con- 
sisting of shelled corn and all the clo- 


ver hay and corn silage the lambs 
would eat. The profit in this lot was 


$2.26 per lamb. Three lots of lambs 
were fed all the corn, clover hay and 
corn silage they would eat. These lots 


proved to be the most profitable of the 
nine rations fed. Two of the three lots 
contained cottonseed meal in addition 
to the corn, but the profit where cotton- 
seed meal was fed was hardly as great 
as when shelled corn alone comprised 
the grain ration. 

With the exception of the rations 
consisting of shelled corn, clover hay 
and silage, rations consisting of shelled 
corn and clover hay, both with and 
without cottonseed meal, proved the 
most efficient. The lambs fed corn and 
clover hay returned a profit of $1.81 
per head, while those fed corn, cotton- 
PURDUE LAMB FEEDING 
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seed meal and clover hay returned a 
profit of $1.91 per head. The least 
profit returned by any of the lambs 


was $1.46 per head. These were fed in 
the barn on a ration consis¥ing of equal 
parts by weight of corn and oats, with 
clover hay and corn silage for rough- 
age. A similar lot fed in the open lot 
on the same ration returned a profit of 
$1.63 per head. 

After the presentation of the results, 
a lively discussion among the visiting 
members ensued. The visiting feeders 
were frank in their statements of ideas 
concerning the method of conducting 
the trial and the results secured. 

It was unanimously decided to hold 
an annual meeting of the sheep feed- 
ers and discuss their problems. here 
was some difference of opinion as to 
whether this meeting should be held at 
the beginning or the end of the lamb 
feeding trial at Purdue. It was finally 
decided to hold the meeting at the end 
of the trial, in order that visiting mem- 
bers might have the opportunity of see- 
ing the experimental lambs when ready 
for market, and note the financial out- 
come of the trial while the lambs were 
vet on exhibition. 

This first meeting of the sheep feed- 
ers gives promise of developing into 
one of great volume. It was only six 
years ago that a similar meeting of the 
cattle feeders of the state was held at 
Purdue in connection with the experi- 
mental cattle feeding, at which about 
thirty men were present. Since that 
time the Indiana Cattle Feeders’ Con- 
vention has grown until at present two 
annual meetings are held, each of 
which draws 325 to 350 of the most 
progressive cattle feeders of the state. 
When it is considered that the at- 
tendance at the first meeting of the 
sheep feeders was so large, indications 
are strong that the sheep men of In- 
diana will soon have one of the strong- 
est, most active, and progressive or- 
ganizations in the state. 

A complete summary of 
feeding trial at Purdue is 
the following table: 
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tased on the following prices for 
39.8 cents, third month 42.2 cents per Saatel 
$30 per ton; corn silage, $3 per ton; clever 
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Let your hogs try this machine for 30 days free of 
cost to you and sce whata good time they wil! have with it. 


qy The Hog Joy 's2.S 
machine of its kind on the market. 
needs only crude oil or engine oil; 


Hogs Rub Up and Down—not back and forth. 
which brings up a thick film of o 


simplest, 


Built of cast iron; 
SBiways in order winter or summer. 


Is a Sure Vermin Killer the 
most 
only three parts; 


economical 


They revolve the roller 
land conveys it to the as paris 


insuring death to all parasites and & bealtny skin to the hog 


Shipped Ready for Use with 2 gallons of oil: 
$10—all your money back if not satisfied. 
or cash at our risk. 


Write for FREE Illustrated Literature. 


freight sanguine price 
Se: nd money order, check 
Reference: Any bank in Springfield, Il. 


THE HOG JOY CO., 302 N. 5th St., SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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“The Science of Hog Fee.- 
ing’’ — sent free for ithe ask 
fing. Write us today. This va 
—, book telis how to get 

hogs in shape for the mar: 

east expense —— how to m 

robes hogs quickly — how to 

keep them healthy — how t» 

ward off cholera and other 
Prey v 

farmer and stock raiser in 

a country should have acopy. It 

of the advantages o: 


BIG BRAND 


Oicester TanKace 


Tells how Big Brand Di- 
ester Tankage will produce 
igger hogs, better hogs, 
stronger hogs QUICKER an j 
Cc — iain than any other bog 
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« xperime nt stati: fons aa Btoc 
raisers everywhere. ur book on 
hog feeding telis al! about it. 


Write For Book FREE 
Write for this wonderful book-- 
pe “E. To the first twenty me 0 
each locality who Write quickly 
aie ill make a special o' Write 
3 at once--jnst Tek Ry the ** Hog 
jook.** ell send it to you wita 
ou ar r epecial’ offer-—free-prepais. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 
: Dept. 264 

4 U.S. Yards, CHICAGO 
‘| Plants at ing oe 
E. St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, “South 
Omaha, South St. 
Joseph and Okla- 
homa City. 
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In Cement Floors 
and FOUNDATIONS Use 


ROSS sii. SOCKETS 


The “100-Year’” Post Support 


Simply tap sockets down into sott cement. 
No sills to rot. No toe-nailing to rust. Fits 
any upright, For Cribs, Granaries, Barns, 
Sheds, Garages, ete. Write today for FREE 
Booklet. Learn how to make upright sup- 
orts everlasting. Get book—“How to Build 
ment Floors and Foundations.” 


a M. ROSS & CO. 
d Street 








SAVE THE CORN ROOTS 


with my surface and deep cultivator shovels. 
They scour where others won't, leave ground 
smooth, handle and run very easy for boys 
and horses. Your money will be returned if 
shovels don’t please. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. BURMEISTER, Sutherland, lowa 
































pl roved ; 
No. 4 Rotary Shoe Gauges on your Corn Planter, 
and we’!] Guarantee 6 to 10 Bushels more Gorn en 
acre—every hill planted at a uniform de 
corn tc soins Up ett at same time, or you 
money back. Send only $6 tous, and v 
set toyow “neares st R. R. Station by freight pai 
P.R KELLER MFG. CO., Waterioo, lowa : 
Send for our FREE booklet, ‘'3 Ways to Plant Corn’ 


Shingles last longer / 


Improve appearance of your roofs, and sbin- 
gles last three times as long painted wit 
AVENARIUS CORSOLINEUM 
(Registered ) 
Preeervative for all woodwork to prevent decay J 
—roofe, barns, silos, windmills, etc. Applied 
to chicken houses, it keeps away chicken lice 





























Beware of imitations 


KOUNS’ Stel Stackers 


LOADERS and BARN FILLERS 
Are Superior to Ail Others. 


Let ME SHow Yor. 
KOUNS, Salina, Kansa* 
—_—————_— 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


is NOW In the Province of 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Western Canada 


Bp Zoe Satze to 
Homestead o: 


pak at once = Literasure Maps, Rail- 
or 


] FRANK B. EWrrT, Des | ie Ta. 
‘ BENNET 
Room 4 ses Bide, 


E 
St. Paul, Minn. 


i! or Address. s Superintendent of Imm! 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada nin 











Missouri Farms 


GRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
Corn, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 


Highly improved farms of 80 acres up. Good 
roads, good schools, good markets. All 
kinds of fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
Many lowa farmers here, all prosperous. 
Most natural dairy country inU.S. Taxes 
very low. Easy terms. Low rate of interest. 
Small cash payments required. Write me, 
stating about what you want. 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri 


Seller of Missouri Black Dirt. 


363 Acres, $5,300 


18 Cows, 2 Horses, Tools 


Big money-making New York farm, well located, 
with good buildings, productive fleids, spring watered 
re for 30 cows, 3,000 cords wood, 100.000 ft. tim- 

ar 600 sugar maples, apple orchard, 2-story 11-room 
idence, running water, 9-room tenapt house, 80-ft. 

n with running water, 50-ft. horse barn, ‘poultry 

», other buildings; aged owner unable to care 

it; if taken now 18 cows, two heifers, bull, 30 

“ns, wagons, machinery and tools go with it; price 
for everything only $5,300, iberal terms. Complete 
details with traveling directions to see this anda 











good little 26-acre farm nearacharming lake for ¢800, 
on easy terins, page 31, ‘‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue 36,” 
just out; write today for free copy. More for your 
money here today than the same money will buy 
STROUT FARM 


elsewhere, Get the facts. E. A. 
Pitts- 


AGENCY, Station 2687, Union Bank Bldg., 
burg, Pa 





Buy Farm Land 4@® 
at $10 an acreup along ego 
ern » M.& O. R, RB, 
Ga, So. ‘and Fla. Ry. Rion 
Tapidly advancing. Plenty of 
rain—no blizzards, Growing 
¥ cities demand more farm produce, 
Reef, poultry and dairying pay handsomely, Big profit 
in apples, truck, alfaifa, corn, cotton, Great industrial 
“eral a ail parts of the South, _‘* Southern 
ne, land lists, and state booklets—Free. 
My RICRARDS, ‘Lal Agt., Room 199 Washington, D.C 
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Literature will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sacra- 
ga Valley, the richest valley 


in the world. Unlimited oppor- 
Thousands of acres available at right 
prices. The place for the man wanting a home in 
the finest climate on earth. Write to a public organ- 
ization that gives reliable information. 


evcersesee: CALIFORNIA 
50,000 Acres Fine Improved and Un- 
improved Farm Lands for Sale 


Gooisoil. Easy terms. Send for price list and map. 
The New Richiand Land and Loan Co., 
New Richland, Minn. 


~ Fort George, British Columbia 


is the center of the heaviest railway construction 

upaign on the American continent. Itis also the 

) of an immense agricultural, timber and mineral 

For information address SECRETARY, Board 
Trade, Fort George, British Columbia. 


DON’T BUY MINNESOTA LANDS 


jut investigating ours in St. Louis Ceunty, 

from our Road, direet to you, at half the price that 

a _ companies ask. Maps and Literature Free. 

irite LAND COMMISSIONER. D. & I. R. R. B., 186 
»\vin Bldg., Duluth, Minnesota. 


tunities. 














The best in the state for the 
money. A few for exchange. 
Write your wants to 


MYRON CONVERSE 


CRESCO, IOWA 


/, 0 Y, Section Level Land 


, hear town and near Iowa line, $72.50 an acre. 
Small payments and ten years time. 
THOS. BRADY, Werthing, So. Dak. 


Come to Minnesota 


,B ter Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the money 
tha: anywhere else in United States. Dairy and Live 
toc< 1g Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 


HOUSSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 














Registering Hogs 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you kindly tell me how to pro- 
ceed to keep my hogs registered? I 
recently bought a full-blood male, and 
a full-blood sow, and have pedigrees 
for them. Now I have a bunch of pigs 
which can be recorded, and which I in- 
tend to keep pure. What will it cost 
me to keep these pigs recorded, and 
what will it cost me to become a mem- 
ber of the association? Is it neces- 
sary to get ear tags for my pigs, and 
at what age should they be placed in 
the ear? Is there any established 
price to go by for recording if you are 
not a member of the association?” 

If our correspondent will look on 
the back of the pedigrees he has re- 
ceived with the boar and the sow, he 
should find there the name and address 
of the secretary of the association, and 
he will probably find also a statement 
of the cost for recording pedigrees, 
both to members of the association 
and to ngn-members. It he will write 
to the secretary whose name and ad- 
dress he finds there, he can learn what 
it will cost to become a member of the 
association. He can also secure from 
the secretary blanks to use in filling 
out pedigrees for the pigs. The pigs 
should be marked before their identity 
is lost. Since our correspondent has 
only one litter, it is not necessary for 
him to mark these pigs at all. 
when he has a number of litters, then 
it will be necessary to mark the pigs 
of each litter in order to be certain as 
to their breeding. The ears can be 
marked either by using ear tags or by 
using the system of notches which has 
been published in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


The marking should be done as late as | 


possible and still make sure of the 
identity of the pigs. 





Those Rotten Bridges 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed an article in your issue of 
March 21st by Henry Field, entitled 
“Joe Davis, Martyr.” Also the article 
by a Mr. Little, “Those Rotten 
Bridges.” 

It would seem from the tone of Mr. 
Little’s article that a human life was 
of rather secondary importance as 
compared to the payment of what he 
considers high taxes. He doesn’t seem 
to care a rap about what becomes of 
the mother and six children who were 
so suddenly left without support; and 
skips all responsibility for the sorrow 
and heartache that has come into that 
home at his very door, because of the 
carelessness of some county or town- 
ship officials. I very nearly said crimi- 
nal neglect, for if these same authori- 
ties had met Mr. Davis on the road 
that day and shot him down in cold 
blood, they would have probably been 
mobbed before night; yet the results 
were just the same as if they had. 

He says Mr. Field is mistaken as to 
the cause of the trouble, that it is lack 
of funds; yet he howls against a tax 
rate that will procure these funds. He 
extols his county officials and holds 
them up as examples of honesty. I 
hope they are; and they may be doing 
all they can with the situation; yet I 
note that they are going to put in a 
good concrete bridge there now. Mr. 
Little, will that bridge cost them less 
now than it would before they had al- 
lowed it to snuff out the life of a man? 

Perhaps Page county is exempt, but 
when one has discovered the rot that 
has existed in so many counties of our 
state, the bridge graft, the lobbying, 
the dishonest officials, and the indif- 
ferent ones, it destroys his faith in any 
who would decide that they were not 
responsible for the calamity that befell 
Mr. Davis. I wonder if Mr. Little has 
been following the articles, “Your Tax 
Money; Is It Squandered?” in Success- 
ful Farming, and has found out for 
himself some of ‘the causes of these 
high taxes. 

We have one man on our present 
board of county supervisors who has 
unearthed conditions that were sur- 
prising. He has had to fight alone; for 
he has gained the hatred of the bridge 
concerns, and even of the other two 
members of the board. Funny, isn’t it? 

Another thing: It is a fact that 
those counties which began putting in 
permanent bridges several years ago 
are enjoying a lower bridge levy today 
than those which stuck to the old- 
fashioned, weak, short-lived wooden 
ones. Does that look like good bridges 
were bankrupting the people? 


But | 








“The Twin’s 
the Thing!’’ 


Motocycle 


7 H. P. Twin Cylinder has the reserve 
power that carries you at any pace over 
any road. Through deep mud and sand 
and up steep, rough hills. Wonderfully 
smooth running motor. 


Another important and unique comfort feature of the 1913 Indian is the equipment 


of foot-boards in addition to pedals. 


The latter are in reality fitted 


only for the 


purpose of starting the motor, similar to cranking an automobile. Once started, the 
rider has the choice of two comfortable riding positions with the double brake action 
and absolute control assured in each instance. 


A free Demonstration from any of our 2000 a -alers throughout the country 
Write for free 1913 literature describing at. models and improvements 


Prices {$ HP. Twin, $250 


4 HP. Single, soso} Sails, Factory 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO., 983 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


Branches and Service Stations: 


Chicago Denver 


San Francisco 


Toronto Atlanta London 





ECONOMICAL - DEPENDABLE - SIMPLE 
THE ENGINE FOR YOUR FARM 


Badgers require less fuel to run under heavy load than 
the average engine consumes under lightest load. Depend- 


able at all times; rain or shine, cold or hot, under heavy 
Runs so smoothly requires no blocking. Extra 


load or light load. 


large bearings mean long life. Perfect Oiling System. 
Each Engine backed by a FIVE year guarantee. 


Easy to start. 


INS, Portable 


2to wi. P. 


Made in <n wee and Semi-Portable 
H 


pes—2% H. P. 


Also Portable Saw 


Ouhts, 6 to 12 H. °. Send for FREE CATALOG. Give your dealer's name and 
we'll send you also the first lesson of our free course in engineering. Teaches you 
ali about construction, care and operation of gasoline engines. 
THE CHRISTENSEN ENGINEERING CO. 
I 107 Badger St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


_ GASOLINE ENGINES 














MIXER. 
chine. Write today for catalogue and prices. 
FARMERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY, 





Listen, A Power Concrete Mixer at Last for $27.50 


One of the most labor saving, and DOLLAR saving machines you can buy is a CONCRETE 
We manuiacture them in all sizes, from a hand machine to the largest contractors’ ma- 





Dept. A, JANESVILLE, IOWA 








Mr. Field states that the stringers 
in that bridge were so rotten that you 
could pick them apart with your fin- 
gers. I suppose Mr. Little would say 
that a man was a fool to try to cross 
it with a heavy rig; but honestly, does 
that shift the responsibility? He may 
say that the rigs of today are entirely 
too big and heavy. But how did they 
come to be so, but for public demand. 
I am just as averse to paying high 
taxes as anyone; but I don’t want them 
reduced at the cost of human life; and 
when I consider that some counties are 
paying from 40 to 60 per cent more 
than others for the same kind of 
bridges, or poorer ones, I agree with 
Mr. Field. “It is time to clean up.” 

C. R. WILLITS. 

Henry Co., Iowa. 


Saskatchewan Valley 


I have wild and improved farms for sale or rent. 
Low prices, easy terms: good climate, soil, water, 
hunting and fishing, markets, schools and churches. 
The centerof the hard wheat belt. Everything guar- 
— as represented. For full particulars call or 
write 
FRANK A. PARKS. 


BLACK SOI 








Craik, Sask. 





Level farm lands, 830 to 840 per 
me re; produces equal to lowa; 
located in southern Wisconsin, 

@ mi.from Iowa. No hiils, rocks. hardpan, alkali, 
quicksand or overflow. The fall is 6 to8 ft. per mile. 
We do not handle stumpage or cut-over lands. Life 
is tooshort. Seeingis believing. Send for free book- 
let and sample of our soil. WISCONSIN DRAINED 
LAND CO.,in Adams Express Co. Room, 124 W. 3d 
St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Improved Farms For Sale 


Good buildings; adapted to dairy, hogs, clover and 
corn; black loain soil: in Steele county; $70 to $100 
peracre. Send for lists. 
Cc. H. GORDON, 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
easy terms. Send for fullinformation. Address 
The Allen County Inv. Co., ITIola, Kans. 





Owatonna, Minn. 








UR New York improved farms are great 
bargains at present Jow prices. Send for free 
list. MeBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bidg., Chicago, I11. 





ings and grove, 3 miles from town. 


MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE 


AITKIN COUNTY MEADOW LAND 


160 acres of ready farm land. Well dratnea on 
west line by county ditch; on a good county road, 2 
Miles from station. Adjacent farms held at $40 to 
$60 peracre. Our price to sell at once, $20 per acre. 
Good terms; partly cash, balance 30 years at 4% tn- 
terest. Write at onceto VERNON CENTER STATE 
BANK, Vernon Center, Minn. 


A Snap in a Brookings County, South 

if taken at once. 160 acres with 
Dakota Farm fair improvements, good loca- 
tion good near town. Will give good terms. Western 
Land and Lean Co., Arlington, So. Dak, 








ENTRAL MISSOURI— Write for list of corn, 

J clover, wheat and blue grass farms that will 

prove profitable and satisfactory for homes. 100 

farms described and priced. Mild, healthful climate. 
HAMILTON & CRENSHAW, Box 9, Fulton, Mo. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We eell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minn. 


SNAKE RIVER VALLEY, IDAHO 


Crops never fatl. 5,000 acrea (our own farms) tn 

tracts of 80 acres and up. Very low prices. Reason- 

t terms. Write. 

1. C. MOORE. St. Anthony, Idahe 
or H.G. FULLER, Ashton, Idaho. 











lowa Lands For Sale * tors 
to $100 per acre. Large list om request. Addrese 
SPAULDING & U' DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 





i ALF SECTION, KENMARE, NORTH 
. DANOTA, good buildings, all cultivated. 
Big bargain at 830.00 per acre. Must sell. H. J. 
MAXFIELD, 594 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 





OUTHERN Minnesota Corn Farms. I 
i) have for sale on easy terms several improved 
farms in Blue Earth and Nicollet county—second 
county north of Winnebago county, Iowa, 875 to $100 
per acre. A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 


FOR SALE Quarter section, well 
improved, 4 miles from town; 
half section, fenced with woven wire, good build- 
BOHNHOFF & 
CRISPIN, Bruce, Brookings Co., Bouth Dakota. 


MINNESOTA Beautiful Benton County Park 
Region Lands, improved and unim- 
proved, xt money-saving prices and on easy terms. 
Lists free. Cc. MURPHY, Foley, Minn. 











\ TE SELL OCEANA FARMS—GQGreatest 
Fruitcounty. Also Potato, Corn. Alfalfa, Stock. 
List free. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 





BRUCE, 8. D., buys, rent 
Ww. H. WALTERS, and sells Seauthem ae 


farms, or will trade for pure bred live stock. 
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Frosted and Spoiled Sil 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: while filling, and three men in silo 

In your issue of March 21, page 6, | working all the time. All the old, ex. 

you ask for experience with putting | perienced silo men say it is very goog. 

frosted corn into the silo, I filled my | The only thing that I see wrong jg 












This is the standard lawn fence of America—the fence of Quality and 

Economy, Gives the home permanent protection and makes the ground look attractive and prosperous. 
CYCLONE LAWN FENCE is made of the best quality, large, heavily galvanized, rust-proof 

wire, woven by the exciusive Cyclone sag proof method. Easy to put up—self adjusting to uneven ground— 

may be erected on wood or iron posts, Made in many patterns. 

CYCLONE VICTOR FARM GATE is heavily galvanized and built different from any 

other. You can raise itto any position and it stays there; automatic lock is absolutely stock proof. Strong, 

tubular steel frames; Fabric of beavy rust-proof wire held firm by stretcher bar; no holes to weaken frame. r 


Catalog Free. Write today. CYCLONE FENCE CO., e Dept. 83 WAUKEGAN, ILL. 

























‘Gat §a8" ma Xy as 

*f ET (2K3 OSs a | 
Last 5 Times as Long | 

‘ll save you big money on your farm gates. My new catalog quotes such 

astonishingly low prices on CAN'T-SAG GATES AND GATE STEELS that ook — 


t afford to build another clumsy, an ‘ood zante. My FREIG ALD 
=> Yor short-lived Bte >all, wire and gas pipe gate d HT P PRICES are half wha‘ 


30 Days’ Free Free Trial—5 Year Guarantee 


I give ne 30 days free trial sol auiened @ ve 
can’t-: for Soest ee keu 






‘Ser nd for my big free Cote Catalog at once—see 





why Can’t-sag Gates outsell anc ad what other formers an ockmen ay — hem. 
ben you get this book you can either select complete CAN” se SAG GAT _— to han ight, 
any length—painted or unpainted or sf you prefer you can order just the GATE Y STE, EELS abien | ae ides 


gave ing but the boards). ith eae Rev. . +. ild aed ow: 
3) minutes and SAVE BIG MONEY. ‘ 


Note These Special Features 
Each board double bolted be f ANGLE STEEL 
up peignte and 6 Ry gt ue an Frost 

— ore ax oLF. ao HI p= 


(6) one _ rRee Gate Cate’ og Today 


a er dee; g ul] der. Wri 
FreeCatalog and FRI a tee FFER TODAY. Adres 
AY Rowe Pres. Rowe Mfg.Co.,466 t..Galesb 


Traveas hed at slight ac enh) a gates to be raised 








CHEAP 
WoopD 


WE MAKE40styles 
of Iron and Wire 
Lawn Fence that 
we sell from 5 ro 8O0c. PER FOOT. 10 styles of Farm and Poultry Fence from 16 ro BOc. PER 
ROD. Yard gates, cemetery and park entrances, ALL SOLD DIRECT TO CONSUMER AT 
MANUFACTURERS PRICES. We have no agts. 
and save you DEALERS PROFITS. Write today gf 
ior our FREE 48 PAGE CATALOG. y 


UP-TO-DATE MFG CO.) 


967 N. _ TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Trojan Steel Gates 
Are Real Gates. 


Made of 15-8 high carbon steel tubing all No. 9 galvan- 
ized wire mesh, special hinges, self-locking latch, 
raises at either end, absolutely hog tight, bull proof 

and wear proof. 
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90 FOR THIS 


— DANDY GATE 


These gates are not q 
a special lot built down 
to a low price, but are 4 
full of the same qual- 
Strongest, best ity, satisfaction andj 
durability which can, 
be obtained in any of our 
i ed high- 





looking and longest wearing 
gate in the world, 


Can Get citer Sold on3O0 
1,| Days Trial. 
Guaranteed by 





The filling of this serviceable fe and ornamental gate is 
extra close diamond mesh. Gate has strong frame, pat- 
ent latch, ete. Comes in all sizes; plain and fancy tops. 

Style E Farm Gate, illustrated below, is another 
leader so!d at a much lower price than asked for other 
gates of its kind. Painted or galvanized. All sizes. 

The best lumber dealer in your town has these 
gates on sale. If you don’t know his name, write us 
for booklet, name of dealer, special prices, etc. 


lOWA GATE CO., 5 Clay St., Cedar Falls, ta. 


$10,000.Bond. 


You take no chances. 
We ship the gates. We let 
you try them, test them, 
compare them with any 
other at any price. If they are 
not the best ship them back at our expense. 


Sold Direct from Factory at Factory Prices. 
You save middleman's profit. That's why they | 












































































































































































































cost less than others; that’s why more T rojan gates } = ae 
are sold than all others. Investigate. | cf 
Write for Catalog and Full Particularsot Mm | w 
Our Introductery Free Gate Offer. = 
s Our provosition is fair and square. One gate free to | 
one farmer in each county for helping introduce | — oe *etanrn eee 
Standard Mfg.Co., 2 Main St.,Cedar Falls,ta. ‘ts ., mai 
ab ilies the | 
WOVEN , 
tronger than Three wre | |: 
eats | ai a 
iH : Wiseesee 
| ji 
' 
aeeenegenet 
| | 44-44 feesentes 
eras _° 
| oo oe Be 
r4 
il = ~ aH P 
1! we eess HE se 6 
i] ooSss 2284 PRAISING 
Filled with solid steel bars instead | { T 
of woven wire. Double automatic L @ e 2 GA Ee 
latch locks gate, you don’t have to ? g s COMPARE 
faster it. The whole gate raises to swing If a . 
above snowbanks (other olen drag in the snow at | ‘+ . Compare the big extra 
the hinge end). Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days 2 size frame, the heavy, all No.9 
trial. { Peerless Fence Filling and the 
6. L. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa Galvanized Coating 
eee 2 of the Peerless Gate to the light, flimsy 








frame, small wire filling and the paint 
covering of the ordinary gate. 
YOU €AN SEE A BIG DIFFERENCE 
If there is no Peerless dealer near you 
send for our big fence and gate catalogue 
pefore buying your spring supply. 


Peerless Wire Fence Co. 
= 217 Mi drian, Michi 
2 Mich St. Adrian, Michigan ry 


2 LAWN FENCE 


— a. Cheap as 

wae, f root Specie! Priees to 
S free. a 

Churches and Cemeteries 


AX OX Coiled 
WA Box W Winchester Ind. 


PATENT ORWIG & BAIR 


Heavy Close iz° Fence 
24c Per Rod 


Steel Farm Gates $2:% and A | 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $1.55 per | 
spool. Our large catalogue o | 
fences for every purpose, gates, | 
fence toolsand supplieswit low | 
direct from factory y prices | 
eent free to any add t 
THE MASON FENCE co. 

= Bex 3 Leesburg, Ohie 

















=> ’ 
BARGAINS 





book end samplerotest—ALL FREE, | GALA 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
DEPT 72 CLEVELAND, ONIC 

















FENCE POSTS Genuine Red Cedar. 


durable. Shipped in mixed cars 
with Cedar Shingles. Write for freight paid prices. | 
Meystone Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


The most | 
Crocker Building 

Des Moines 
ae — Ta Ferter 






















two silos and helped neighbors to fill 
two after killing frost. My silos were 
filled from four to eight days after 
the frost. I think my silage is as good 
as if filled before frost, although my 
corn was hardly fit for silage when 
frozen. Of course, plenty of water 
was added when it got too dry to pack 
well. 

I think the cause of your Illinois cor- 


respondents’ silage spoiling was _ be- 
cause when the mass heateé@, it shrank 
away trom the wall near the top, 


where there was not weigat enough 
to spread it or press it outward against 
the silo walls. I have had the same 
experience in a wooden stave silo. I 
think silage should be well tramped on 
top every day for several days after 
filling, even after a crust starts to 
form. 
J. P. O’NEILL. 
Allamakee County, Iowa. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 21st, I no- 
ticed an article on frosted silage and 
another on spoiled silage in a tile 
silo, both by Illinois subscribers. I 
may not be able to give you any en- 
lightenment on the subject, but I will 
give you my experience. This year 
my corn was hit by frost just four 
days before I could get the machine, 
but I went ahead and filled my silo. 
When we were filling the silo, I ran 
a three-fourths inch pipe of water in 
it continually, cutting the silage fine, 
so it would pack better. I had only 
two men in the silo, and my silage has 
been excellent. The silo is 14x36 feet 
and is built of vitrified tile. 

In regard to silage spoiling around 
the edge, I have always said it was 
the fault of the men in the silo. The 
silage should be distributed as nearly 
equal as possible, and should be from 
a foot to eighteen inches higher on 
the edge than in the center, and see 
that the outside is thoroughly tramped 
down. My silage is good clear up to 
the wall, and this is the second time I 
have filled mine with like results. 

One of the subscribers said his sil- 
age turned black. That may be caused 
by the corn being a little green. The 
time to cut corn to fill a silo is when 
the corn would make the best fodder. 
Better be a little ripe than too green. 

In regard to its being good for fat- 


tening steers, I will give you an illus- 
tration, as I use mine for feeding 


steers only. In the fall of 1911, I fed 
twenty steers on silage alone for 94 
days. The average gain was 295 
pounds per head. Next was a bunch 
of yearlings, fed silage, corn and cot- 
tonseed meal, 114 days; average gain, 
270 pounds. I am now finishing forty 
head, which will make eighty-six head 
of steers fed this last filling of 1912 
silage. 

There are several tile silos around 
here that are giving good satisfaction. 
I hope someone will be benefited by 
my answer, as I have often said the 
only thing that beats a silo is two of 
them. 

JOHN H. ROLL. 

Page County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Our silo was filled last fall after the 
corn was frosted a week or ten days 
and the silage is fine. The corn was 
not very ripe when frosted. While 
filling, we ran from a half inch to 
three-quarters of an inch of water all 
the time, with two men in the silo, 
which is 16x32 feet in size. Our silo 
is of Oregon fir, No. 1 stuff. 

After the silo was filled, we would 
draw up water quite frequently, and 
I think if your Illinois correspondent 
would follow this plan, he could save 
the silage from spoiling so much. We 
uncovered only about four to six inch- 
es of waste silage when we opened 
the silo last fall. This is our exveri- 
ence. 

A. J. KOEHLER. 

Fayette County, Iowa. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My silo is 16x40 feet in size, built of 
clay blocks 5x8x12 inches. The corn 
I put in the silo was frosted. It was 
cut and the silo filled six days after 
the corn was froze dead, running a 
half-inch stream of water all the time 





that once in a while there will ajpear 
a spot about two inches thick and as 
big around as a saucer, which jg 
moldy. Now I think the cause of this 
is it not being wet enough. What ig 
your opinion in regard to these moldy 
spots? This corn was drilled in on 
low, rich ground, but fairly well ma- 
tured. This is all the experience | 
have had with silo filling. 
C. P. CHRISTENSEN, 
Franklin County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having read the article in regard to 
spoiled ensilage in a brick silo, by an 
Illinois correspondent, I am unable to 
understand how the silage spoiled un- 
less he failed to give the inside of the 
silo a good coat of cement wash or 
cement plaster. It is impossible to 
make such a silo wall air-tight unlegs 
this has been done. I don’t care how 
careful the masons were, unless this ig 
done the silage will spoil. I would 
suggest that this correspondent from 
Illinois clean the inside of his silo wal] 
the best he can, and give it one or two 
coats of good pure cement wash, and 
I think he will have no trouble with 
his silage. Last fall I filled my britk 
tile silo under ordinary conditions, and 
will say my experience was directly 


' opposite to the one referred to. 


W. L. De WITT. 

Montgomery County, Iowa. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see by your issue of the March 21 
where two different Illinois corre- 
spondents had trouble with spoiled 
silage—one in a vitrified silo, and the 
other in a tile silo. Possibly both are 
the same. I had the same trouble 
with a stave silo. I had just built my 
silo, and it is air-tight, and I had the 
silage well tramped and distributed, 
and with plenty .of moisture in it. I 
had considerable spoiled on top, but 
mostly around the edge. I could dig 
down about a foot or so and get to 
gocd silage any time, but it would 
spoil before I could feed it. I fed 
about eight feet the first month. My 
trouble was with the outside two feet. 
When I fed from the outer edge all 
the time and left the center, I had 
good silage, but as sure as I would 
try to level the silage in the center, 
the outer edge would turn black next 
to the stave and bake like fire-fanged 
manure for about two feet in. We 
had a frost on the morning that I be- 
gan to fill, and I have always believed 
that was the cause of it. I think that 
the fresh frosted corn caused some 
kind of chemical condition when the 
silage was curing that has caused my 
trouble. I did not have any trouble 
after we had steady cold weather, but 
I notice now when we have a ifiew 
warm days that my silage has a tend- 
ency to spoil anywhere in the silo. I 
have a 14x30 foot silo, and have about 
four feet left, feeding since December 
ist. At first, my cattle would not eat 
any of the silage, but later preferred 
the spoiled. I finally fed spoiled and 
all by putting salt in it. My cattle did 
well on it, but since the silage is all 
right. My two and three-year heifers 
and cows have failed in flesh and in 
milk. They can’t drink fresh pumped 
water; it seems to hurt their teeth. 
They can eat ear corn all right. My 
calves and large steers and old cows 
are doing as well as if they were on 
a full feed of grain. I have fed cotton 
seed meal to the milk cows, but with 
no satisfactory results as a milk pro- 


ducer. I believe that the condition of 
the silage, that is, its tendency to 
spoil, is what is ailing the medium- 


aged cattle. I would like to hear from 
other practical silage users. 
FRANK HENNINE. 
Coffey County, Kansas. 


Last fall we filled our silo on Octo- 
ber 10th, and at that time the weather 
was rainy and the blades were al! on 
the stalks, but it was all dry (rather, 
no green blades), and it had had ‘wo 
or three heavy frosts on it. This be- 
ing my first experience in silage, I 40 
not know how much better it would 
have been had it had no frost on it; 
but I don’t see how it could be »<l- 
ished any more by the cattle or the 
horses. We wet it well. I borrowed 
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200 feet of three-fourths inch 





bout 
Dip of our hardware man, and at- 
tach: d it to the pump and started the 
engine, and let it run, and the engine 
wili pump ten to twelve barrels per 
hou I will say that I will never hes- 
jtat. to put even shock corn in the 
silo. as this is entirely satisfactory. 

A. E. CRAPNELL. 

] ois. » 
To \\allaces’ Farmer: 

| -ee in your issue of March 21st an 
artiie on spoiled silage in a tile silo. 
Now. to begin with, I am not an agent 
for any silo, nor do I care what kind 
of 2 silo a man buys. I built a con- 
eret’ hollow block silo last fall. The 
plock is firmly held together by four 
stee! anchors. My silo is 16 feet in 
diameter and 38 feet high. I never 


had any experience in filling a silo be- 
fore. but can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that with all my ignorance 
my (first year’s experience is a com- 
plete success. My silage is not acid 
or sour smelling, but on the other hand 
rather sweet, and after taking off the 
top, | found the silage good right to 
the side—none spoiled whatever ex- 
cept at the doors. Now, my doors are 
of steel, and eight of them; here the 
silage was spoiled for about two feet 
on each side, and about a foot thick. 

I am not going to attempt to tell 
your Illinois correspondent what was 
the cause of his poor silage, but will 
try to tell how I got good silage. Not 
having a silage cutter or engine, I 
hired an outfit (which I will say right 
here is a mistake from my standpoint). 
They were to be at my place on a cer- 
tain day, but missed the date by about 
forty-eight hours. The day they were 
to come, I started cutting corn that 
was practically ripe, and after cutting 
four or five acres, I found out the ma- 
chine would not arrive on time, so I 
had the corn bundles shocked up 
loosely, and this was the first corn we 
put in the silo. With one helper, I 
did the distributing and packing. There 
was juice enough in this corn so that 
it packed well, but no surplus of water. 
Nearly every load of my corn fodder 
was cut‘a day or two before putting it 
in the silo. After filling about twenty- 
four feet, the cylinder head of the en- 
gine blew out, and it was necessary to 
get another, which we did with only a 
few hours’ delay, but only got nicely 
started again when the cutter went 
to pieces. This caused a delay of 
about a week, and as the weather was 
getting pretty near the frost line, we 
went to work and cut and shocked 
what corn we needed to finish filling. 
This last silage was considerable drier 
than the first, so we ran a small 
stream of water in the fan. If any 
part of my silage was better than the 
other, I would give the last lot put in 
the preference. 

All this talk about more acid in sil- 
age in tile or concrete than in wood 
silos is all nonsense from my observa- 
tion. If corn is put in too green, you 
will have acid silage. Put it in ripe 
enough so that it will need a little 
water, and if it works for others as it 
has for me, you will have very little 
acid or sour silage. 

I might add that I started to feed 
silage January 4th to 114 head of cat- 
tle, forty head of 1,050 pounds and the 
balance of 700 to 800-pound steers. 
The heavy cattle have gained a little 
over three pounds a day, and the light 
cattle a little less than two pounds 
per day. The heavy cattle were fed 
all the corn they would eat up good 
and about two pounds of cold pressed 
cottonseed cake with the silage. The 
light cattle were fed about a quarter 
of a full feed of corn, with all the sil- 
age they would clean up good, with 
about two pounds of cold pressed cot- 
tonseed cake. I have silage enough 
left till May. 

WILL DRURY. 

Sac County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 21st, an IIli- 
hois subscriber asks for information 
in regard to: frosted corn for silage. 
Having had some experience last sea- 
S01 with frosted corn, I thought it 
Might be of interest. I have a stave 
Silo which I filled from frosted corn 
last season. I cut and shocked the 
Corn, as I could not get an engine at 
the right time. The corn stood in the 
shock about ten days. I then filled the 
§llo, using a one-inch hose, and kept 
Water running into the machine as 
Much of the time as was possible. It 
kept as nice as I have ever had it 
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We Have Abandoned 
Season Models 






















This 20th Anniversary “Jack Rabbit” Car 
Will Be Up-to-Date for Years to Come 


Season styles may be all right in millinery and clothing. 
useless custom when applied to automobiles. 


It’s an extravagant and 
‘*Jack Rabbit’ Cars have been 


mechanically perfect since 1903—the finished work of 10 busy years on part of the Apperson Brothers. 


No material Sones in mechanical design or con- 
struction has since been necessary. To force good 
cars out of date by bringing out new models, with 


One 





. changes that are unessential, is not fair to the owners. 


We have entirely stopped the practice. You make a 
permanent investment when you buy a ‘‘Jack Rabbit.” 


“Jack Rabbit” Car 


is all you ever need buy 


It will last you as long as you need acar. There 
are ‘‘Jack Rabbits’’ in use today 17, 18 and 19 years 
old. ‘The average age of all our cars now in use is 8 
years, No ‘‘Jack Rabbit’’ has ever worn out. Youcan 
safely invest a lifetime’s savings in a ‘‘Jack Rabbit’’. 
It won’t disappoint you. No such certainty in other 
carse Noone of them has 10 years of real proving— 
our cars have had 20 years proving. 


$800 a Year Income Is Enough 


to afford a ‘‘Jack Rabbit’-—many a man with an in- 
come of only $800 a year owns an Apperson. With 
17,000 cars on the road—some of them very old mod- 
els—the average cost of mechanical upkeep to ‘‘Jack 
Rabbit” owners last year was only $ percar. The 
average of other cars is $20 or over—and all these cars 
are comparatively new. Owners of recent ‘‘Jack Rab- 
bit” models scarcely know the meaning of mechan- 
ical trouble : 


As Beautiful as It Is Durable 


Particular men and women both make the ‘‘Jack 
Rabbit’’ their choice—men, from a practical business 





Electric Self-Starter and Elecric Lighting Furnished if Desired 


F2Apperson Bros. Automobile Co.:$ 
308 Main St., Kokomo, Indiana 


standpoint; women, because it just suitstheirkeen sense 
of refinement and is the easiest car for a woman to 
operate. ‘‘Jack Rabbits’’ have easy cushions, stylish 
bodies, beautiful finish and luxurious equipment. 


9% Profit 


is all we make on the Apperson. We have a smooth- 
running manufacturing organization—the result of 20 
years’ building. The Apperson Brothers own 97% of 
the stock. We have no interest on borrowed money to 
pay. Our overhead expense is extremely low. We 
can guarantee youthis: No car can be built with Ap- 
person quality to sell at Apperson prices on a margin 
greater than9%. This is an important thing to consider. 

Only a few thousand ‘‘Jack Rabbit’ cars are built 
each year. Each car is an individual product built 
under the direct personal supervision of the Apperson 
Brothers. 


Write for Our New Catalog 
Investigate this lifetime, always-in-style car—the 
car with the powerful engine. Write for catalog today. 
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Dittsburgh Perfect’Fence 


¢ 


4 a) 


Heavy, Open Hearth wire, thor- 
oughly galvanized with pure 


zinc, and 


\ 


“Pittsburgh Perfect’? saves you moneyonerecting, and since = een a 
there are no exposed ends of wire in the joints, it saves you from 
loss of wool and your stock from wire-cuts. : _ a 

It’s stay wires cannot be slipped, because electrically weld- 
ed joints are immovable, permanent and dependable. - a 

It saves you time, trouble and money by eliminating endless 
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Wire; wees 
Regular Wire 5 
Ties; ‘‘Pittsbargh Perfect’ Fencing. 


2 
ctf, 


repairing. Why not buy ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? NOW for great- 
est fence-service and satisfaction? 

EVERY ROD GUARANTEED—SEE YOUR DEALER = 
Made in different styles and sizesfor FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN, ia 
CHICKEN, POULTRY and RABBIT YARD and GARDEN. Get our new 
catalogue with hints on fence-building and how to test wire—sent free. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., Pittsburgh, 
Makers of “Pittsburgh Perfect” Brands of Ba Wire; Bright, Annea 

i i ; Poultry Netti 
Cable Wire: Hand Sorin Col Ws ead Rec, Mader Stale Loop Bal 


YF Welded by Electricity , - 


into a one-piece fabric of greatest strength and durability—this 
is what you get when you buy “Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fence. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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You and your family can 
enjoy the luxury and protec- 
tion of running water. No more 
tramping through the snow on 
a winter’s morning to reach 
the well or spring. No more big risk of 
fire. The water can be right on tap in 
the Fouse or barn ready for instant use. 


HOW? 


By putting in one of the 300 different 
pumps made by us you can have aprivate 
waterworks system as good as a city’s 
at practicall¥ noexpense. The first cost 
is small—the upkeep is nothing. 


represent the highest type of hand and 


power pumps. ‘he power pumps can be 
connected to gasoline engines, etc. Made 
by the world’s largest manufacturers of 
pumps for every service, they are built 
to give satisfaction over a long period. 
Staunch and solid construction, best ma- 
terials and perfect mechanical details are the 
distinctive features of Goulds Reliable Pumps. 


“Water ——- for the Country Home” 

it is beautifully illustrated and packed with 
good sug ns for every farmer wishing 
running wate rin his house, barn and out- 





estic 


Write for our free 
rn how you can save 
time and moncy by install- 
ing a Goulds 
pump built 
especially for 
your require- 
ments. 

The Goulds 
Mfg. Co. 
98 W. Fall St., 
Seneca Falls, 
New York 
“Largest Man- 
ufacturers of 

Pumps 
Every Service’ 


Sond for the 
Free Book Now! 


water system. 
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“That roof is 
not going to 
cost as much 
as I thought” 


Certain-teed 


Certified Durability Guaranteed 





Quality 


Roofing in Rolls and Shingles 





The users of this modern, easy-to-lay 
Certain-teed Roofing are saving thou- 
sands of dollars—on every roll and crate of 
shingles is a Certain- teed label of Quality 
—a 15-year guarantee of Durability. 


Get Our New Book 
“Modern Building Ideas and Plans” — 
It would ordinarily sell for $i—but as it 
illustrates the use of our Certain-teed 
Roofing on all kinds model city, 
factory, and farm buildings, we 
offer it to you at 25c. We prefer to 
have you goto your lumber, hardware 

or building material dealer, who will 
giadiy get you a copy Free. If you 
write us, enclose 25¢c to cover cost, 
postage and mailing. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


























&. St. Louis, tll. York, Pa. 
Marseilles, mM. Mg 
Sen Fr peg, Canada 





Always ready for 

use. Placed in- 

sidethecribin 
the dry. Easy 
running, dur2! 
; ble andstrong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Eievator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 

armer. FreeCatalog showing 8 styles with crib 
plans which save youmoney, Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOX 69 MORTON, ILL- 




















keep, except a smal] amount near the 
top, where we did not get enough wa- 
ter. Evidently, the trouble with your 
correspondent’s silage was lack of wa- 
ter, and the wall absorbed some mois- 
ture, causing it to spoil around the 
wall. I have used silage for fattening 
cattle and stock cattle with good re- 
sults, but would rather fill from corn 
at the glazing stage than to fill later, 


as the silage is more palatable; but 
if you can’t fill at that time, by all 
means fill later on. Use plenty of 


water, and you will have no trouble in 
keeping your silage. 

W. O. HARDIN. 
Iowa. 


Warren County, 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 21st, I notice 
that a correspondent had poor and 
moldy silage in a tile silo, the corn be- 
ing frosted before putting into the 
sijo. 

We have a creosoted stave silo, and 
our corn was frosted four or five times 
before we cut it, and was very dry 
when put into the silo. We had a 


stream of water running into the blow- 


er while filling, and besides that, we 
added water to the silage by pulling 


up by hand and pouring direct on the 
silage, and in this way we could wet 
the outside as much as seemed neces- 
sary. In this way we put about thirty- 
five barrels of water into the silo, and 
it resulted in giving us a very good 
quality of silage, with no moldy or rot- 
ten places. It is just as good around 


the edge as in the middle. 

When we finished filling our silo, 
we waited two days and then added 
another foot of fine stuff, and wetted 
this down réal well, and then sowed 
oats on top, which sealed it in good 
shape. We have our own cutter, and 


this enables us to fill to the best ad- 
vantage. 

When we opened the 
only about ten inches or a 
mold. 

I have a canvas With 


silo, there was 
foot of 


which I cover 


the silage in the silo, removing it only 
when throwing down the feed, and 
then covering it at once. In this way 


I preserve all the moisture, and in cold 
weather it will prevent freezing to a 
large extent. During this last winter, 
there was no silage frozen to the 
in our silo. 

I think that the cause of poor silage 
in your correspondent’s silo was lack 
of water. There is but little danger in 
putting in too much water when the 
corn is once frosted and dry, but it 
will make excellent silage, and corn 
thus damaged by frost may be made 
very valuable. 

TERRY GRICE, 


Franklin County, Iowa. 


Drilling Grass Seed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I sometimes wonder when I see in- 
quiries with regard to sowing grass 
seed if the average reader realizes the 
great advantage of the modern grass 
seed drill. We have sown on snow and 
trusted to the elements to cover it. If 
we had warm weather and the seed 
sprouted, #t was at the mercy of a 
freeze, and enough grass seed lost to 
pay for a couple of drills or more. Then 
again, we have harrowed it in, and only 
a small part was covered, and if the 
weather turned dry, we lost a large 
part of the seed. Drills are now made 
for grass seed which plant the seed 
in the same way that wheat is planted. 
This should be done when the ground 
will work nicely. If @n wheat ground, 
cross the rows, and your wheat will be 
helped by the cultivation it receives. 
In this way the seed is all covered, 
and it requires not more than two- 
thirds as much grass seed as when 
sown the old way, which will save 
enough to pay for a drill, on a large 
field. 

We have obtained fine results in ob- 
taining an alfalfa stand by tilling our 
soil in the same way our corn land is 
tilled, and then sowing in July with 
the grass seed drill. 

C. A. STEELE. 

Ohio. 








A Historical Fact. 


The teacher was conducting 2 lesson 
in history. “John,” she said, ‘“‘what was 
there about George Washington which 


distinguished him from all other famous 
Americans?” 
“He didn’t lie,” eame the prompt an- 


swer. 
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Prepared Lye That 
Prevents Hoc Cholera 


It didn’t “just happen” that Merry War POWDERED Lye has 
proved itself, by the actual experience of thousands of farmers to be tie 
safest preventive of hog cholera, destroyer of worms and the best hog 
conditioner and fattener the world has ever known. Far from it—t! it 
is exactly what I meant it should do—what I have been earnestiy 

striving to make it do during the past 20 years. Therefore I know whut 

I am talking about when I say that. Merry War POWDERED Lye is ; 
whatI claim it to be—a POWDERED lye, specially prepared, that will 

prevent hog cholera, destroy worms, condition and fatten hogs! 

E. Myers Don’t be persuaded totryan That’s mighty cheap hog insurance—on/y 
Lye Co. ordinary, old fashioned lye Sc a month—to protect a hog from cholera, 
as a possible preventive of hog cholera. At and worrs, to keep him fat, sleek, oat 
best it would be a doubtful, and perhaps g turning allfee dintojuicy fat—so youcanm;: 
dangerous experiment. The use of Merry ket atthe highest price. Letters from ee n- 
War POWDERED Lye is not an experi- dreds of farmers tell how Merry War POW. 
ment. Experience has proved my claims DE. Lye saved their hogs and increased 
for it. Plain directions for feeding to hogs their pork profits. Here is a sample: 
are printed on the label. These directions have about 40 hogs and I have been 
are not guess work. They give, as the right feeding them Merry War POWDERED Lye 
quantity, one-half can to a barrel of ewill or the past three months and believe it will do 
crink xiog water and Merry War POWD.- all you claim. Hogs have been dying all 

ye should be used in that propcr- around me, but I have not had any sick.” 
aaa ee 4 to obtain the desired results. . C. ALELSON, Vicksburg, Miss, 


aoet dealers handle Merry War PO\;\’- 

Now Prove All This For Your Own Self }/25',4° Lye: 100 per can (120 teeds). 
It’s convenient to buy by the case, four dozen cans, $4.80. If pe can’t supoly you write us parang g 
— f lege s—we will sce that you are supplied and send vou, FREE, a valuable booklet on “How 
Biggest Profits from Hog Raising.’’ YOU MAY ORDER DIRECT FROM US AT $4.80 

PE i CASE OF 48 CANS if your dealers won't dane you. 


E. MYERS LYE COMPANY, 
Dept. 78 St. Louis, Mo. 


| 4 ™ 
Which Kind Do You Wani? 


PRICES SLASHED! 


The Galloway Manure Spreader, Complete 







President, 








amy Prices Slashed — yes 
Mislashed to bed rock 


The 


astounding, 


ave rma 
-grade > cenie i Write me today. Think of it! 
rful Galloway “Manure Spreader No. OA, gompls ote with at 
and patented features, OF only $64.75. You can’t beat 
nyroh ou buy eo ct from eto ig factories and save all midcle- 
mens’ profits. I’ve knocked the anton right gat of all spreac 
rices. I’m making ecial, price cu 
fanure Spreader. sont 7579. 60 for’ this Feomplete, low wdown.70 70 b 
Spreader with new Mandt a!l-steel gear and every great feat ture 
tachable force-feed. Double drive. Two horses handle it easiiy. Just 
to prove that my claims are true, I’ fanip you this spreader free. No 
money down--no bank deposit. Lille 


Try it 30 Days FREE! 


1 wart to ship & Pick Manure Spreader direct te you 
and’ Tet you fry iton fegateteting farm 30 daysfree. No mort- 
zea. No no n cen. some ne ¥, pown. Doesn’t that prove’ to 
: t. the Galloway mus and more than I claim 

yoke. Special Pi fo OF it orI couldn’t make such an unheard of offer? I want 
yoa to giye the Galloway | the severest porta: and tien. a you don’t think it is, by far, the best--send it 


right back to m trial costs you nothing--it’s 

Write me today! Get posted! Let me send 
Write For My Big Catalog and gh Offer you all the facts sbout this great price- 
slashing offer. I will eave you $25 to $50 ng out all middlemen’s pro’ mober, this is a special 
offer! If you want a low-down, easy to B ht-draft spreader ata sremendous i reduced price 
whe or my proposition right now. isten “eat prrite me quick, I'll send you my’ ep offer telling 
how you may get a Galioway Spreader aither partly or entixely without cost toy ai: 
Cet My Big Book leg! — kk is worth many cot tele ho . = requl 
“ ‘or just writing me today is how 0 care 

A Streak of Gold” and. bow 


i to make 
Write me now, at once, and get this ieckasd tan y big,  Dtice-elssbing o o email PARE, 
Wm. Galloway, Pres., WM. GALLOWAY co., 119 Ww 


New No. S 

Low Down, 70 

Bu. Spreader, 
Complete With N 

Mandt Steel Gear, Tongue, 





‘ddr your "spreader. 











There Is A Specially 





































Model " M 

cdl Repeating Rifle 
Shoots all .22 short, .22 long and 
e22 long-rifle cartridges; ex 
cellent for rabbits, squir- 
rels, hawks, crows, foxes 
and all small game 

and target work 
up to 200 yards, 





Here’s the best-made 
22 rifle in the world! 


It’s a take-down, convenient to carry and clean. The tool steel 
working parts cannot wear out. Its Ivory Bead and Rocky Mountain 
sights are ti e best set ever furnished on any .22. ‘Tas lever action—like a big 
game rifle; has so olid top and side ejection for safety and _— accurate firing. 
Beautiful hardened finish and superb build and balan Price, round barrel, 
$14.50; octagon, $16. 00. @ Model 1892, similar, but not se aay Maly prices, $12.15 up. 


The Marlin Rrearms (, 
115 Willow St., _— Haven, Set 


Sn Wut Welker 


You will find many uses fora 


Fish Brand Reflex Slicker 
The Ccat that keeps out ALL the rain 


Roomy, comfortable, well made, and of such high quality 
that it gives longer service than ordinary slickers, 


$3.60 Everywhere—Pommel Slickers $3.50 
Satisfaction Guaranteed aOWER's 


N If not at your dealer's, sent prepaid on 











Learn more about ell Marlin repeaters. Send 3 
stamps postace for the 128-page Marlin catalog. 


















receipt of price. Write today for illuse " at 

\ trated fold folder. = <2 

- A. J. TOWER CO., BosTon LIs “i AN) 
312 Téwer Canadian Limited, Toronto SH vb atl 
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Issues Thirty-Day Policies 
Insuring Mares Against Death 
From Foaling. 
ANNUAL POLICIES WRITTEN ON 
HORSES, MULES AND CATTLE, 


COVERING __ 
DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 


Indiana ere Ohio 


Live Stock 


Insurance Company 





Call on Nearest Agent or Write Home Office, Crawfordsville, Ind. | 
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April 18, 1918. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(29) 717 





a Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, April 14, 1913.—The govern- 
ment crop report for April made its ap- 
pearance @ few days ago, and as it was 


pearish, prices broke for wheat promptly, 


nold unloading at once. The first of 
April showing of winter wheat was placed 
;, compared to 80.6 a year ago, and 





73! t harvest last year. On the basis of 
tl figures, and making no allowance 
for abandoned acreage, the indicated crop 
js 562,000,000 bushels. A year ago the in- 
dicated yield was 492,000,000 bushels, but 


the {nal crop returns showed a yield of 
400,000,000 bushels. The report is 


Ji 

oni mliy good, with promise of a Ne- 
praska crop of 58,500,000 bushels and of 
a Kansas yield of 120,000,000 bushels. Last 
year the crop in the soft wheat states of 


[linvis, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio and Mich- 
jgan was a failure, but this spring indi- 
catiuns point to @ normal yield, and un- 
y high conditions prevail all over 
n sections. Taking a broad survey 






usua 
ea 


of the entire winter wheat regions, it is 
thought that the percentage of wheat 


acreage abandoned will be much smaller 
than for many years, as conditions have 
been unusually favorable since the fields 
were sown to wheat during the past fall. 
The surroundings of the wheat trade have 
not been altered materially, aside from 
the winter wheat crop report, and May 
wheat has sold recently about 12 cents 
per bushel lower than a year ago. Corn 
and oats for May delivery have sold 
around 22 cents lower than last year at 
this time, although recent receipts have 
undergone a marked falling off in volume, 
while country elevators are reported as 

ling greatly depleted supplies of corn. 
ners have been busy sowing oats, and 
until they are through with their urgent 
spring work it is not likely that they will 
do much in the way of marketing their 
remaining surplus holdings of grain, mak- 
ing allowance for what they will carry 
over until new crops are assured. The 
cheapness of corn and oats has resulted 
in their passing into general consumption 
rapidly, so that no uncomfortable aecu- 
mulations have taken place, the east hav- 
ing been a particularly liberal consumer. 

On the first day of April the cold stor- 
age warehouses of Chicago contained ag- 
gregate stocks of eggs amounting to 37,400 
eases, according to the official statement, 
compared with 56,000 cases a month be- 
fore, and only 5,000 cases a@ year ago. 
Stocks of storage butter aggregated only 
2,493,000 pounds, compared with 4,783,000 
pounds a year ago. Eggs are being mar- 
keted im extremely large quantities all 
the time, and their cheapness and supe- 
rior quality combine to render them a 
highly aeeeptable substitute for the much 
dearer meats. Wholesale lots of fresh 
eggs go at 18 to 21% cetns per dozen, 
with commoner grades offered much be- 
low these figures. Creamery butter selis 
freely at 29 to 34 cents per pound, much 
larger receipts having put prices lower 
ali around. Dairy butter sells at 28 to 32 
cents, and packing stock at 24% cents. 
Potatoes are bringing 38 to 45 eents per 
bushel. Timothy seed sells at $2.75 to 
$3.50 per 100 pounds, clover seed at $15 
to 321 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at 
$1.25 to $1.28% per bushel. 

Cattle prices still cover a very wide 
range, even if it is new much narrower 
than some months ago, when prime heavy 
beeves were higher than at the present 
time and common kinds much lower. Just 
Row buyers are strong after the middling 
or pretty good cattle that do not cost them 
too high @ priee, although the moderate 
percentage of choice beeves arriving finds 
4 good outlet at current prices. There is 
also a good market for fat cows and heif- 
ers, and, all things considered, stock 
jeeders have little cause for complaint, 
although some breaks in prices have taken 
piace recently, due to larger receipts on 
some days than usual. The floods and 
Washouts delayed marketing cattie for 
tome weeks, but since then the railroads 
have been in better shape for caring for 
Stock, and many delayed consignments 
have been marketed, the receipts increas- 
ing. A bad feature of the market is the 
tendency to crowd into Monday some- 
thing like as many cattle as are received 
m the remaining five business days of 
the week, and this is an evil of long 
Standing that is not likely to be changed 
fo long as it suits the packers so well. 
Wednesday is usually the second day of 
farge receipts, and the remaining portion 
of the week is made up of “off days.’’ The 
feeding sections of the country are get- 
Ung their heavy beeves marketed, as it 
1s us| ial to witness only a moderate de- 
mand for these after warm weather sets 
m, but it is probable that some holdings 
Wil be reserved for later shipment, Ne- 











braska and Kansas having considerable 
numbers. Recent receipts have not in- 
eh 


ited many big buliocks, and probably 
there are no large numbers in the coun- 
ea Now and then a sale of fat beef 
— takes place that attracts general 
“mment, and such a sale was that made 
aorel x] days ago of thirty-eight head of 
‘ancy little heifers at $9 per 100 pounds. 
They were mere baby weights, averaging 
hut 5°1 pounds, and it was the best price 
‘ver realized on such little heifers. Beef 
sold last week at a range of $7.25 


Stee 





to $8.25 for common to fair light-weight, 
warmed-up lots, up to $9 to $9.20 for the 
best class of heavy long-fed beeves, with 
the bulk of the steers crossing the scales 
at $8.10 to $9, and a pretty fair showing 
of steers above the $9 line. A good class 
went at $8.50 and upward, with desirable 
yearlings going for $8.40 to $9. Buteher- 
ing lots of cows and heifers had a good 
sale at $5.10 to $8.80, but not many went 
as high as $8.35. Cutters went at $4.40 
to $5, canners at $3.35 to $4.35, and bulls 
at $5.50 to $8. The stocker and feeder 
branch of the market was not very active, 
with sales of stockers at $6.50 to $8.10, 
and of feeders at $7.40 to $8.20 for lots 
earrying much weight. Calves had a 
fairly active demand at $4.75 to $8.75 for 
coarse heavy to prime light vealers. Milk- 
ers and springers moved off slowly on the 
basis of $55 to $85 per head for medium to 
choice cows. 

Hogs are commanding extraordinarily 
high prices all the time as compared with 
former years, even when the market hap- 
pens to be declining. Nineteen hundred 
and ten was the one exception, hogs hav- 
ing sold then at this date for $10.30 to 
$10.70 per 100 pounds, but it is among the 
probabilities that prices may go even 
higher this year, although too high values 
would check the consumption of fresh 
pork and cured meats. The consumption 
of the former has been phonomenally lib- 
eral for many months, and the demand for 
light hogs and mere pigs has been so 
strong for converting into fresh pork that 
the paekers have not been able to bring 
up their stocks of provisions, including 
lard, pork, hams, bacon, etc., to anywhere 
near normal proportions. The five prin- 
cipal western points of storage held com- 
bined stocks of provisions the first day of 
April aggregating only 241,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 338,000,000 pounds a year 
earlier, with all descriptions included in 
the great shrinkage. Naturally, the best 
class of light hogs top the market, being 
in especially strong demand for shipment 
to eastern packing points, although on 
some recent days this outlet was rather 
poor, resulting in slumps in values. Stock 
feeders generally are putting on added 
weight to their swine holdings as the year 
advances, feed being abundant and cheap, 
with corn paying much greater profits 
when fed to stock than when sold as 
mere grain. Within a short time, the 
average weight of the hogs marketed here 
has risen to 241 pounds, which compares 
with 232 pounds a month earlier, 221 
pounds one year ago, 237 pounds two 
years ago, and 226 pounds three years 
ago. Medium weight hogs sell next in 
price to prime light weights, with heavy 
packing droves much the lowest of all. 
Recent sales of hogs took place at $8.80 
to $9.40, the top price comparing with 
$9.70 at the high time recently, and with 
$8 a year ago. Pigs brought $7.25 to $9.25. 
Receipts of hogs last week ran far below 
those of the previous week in number, 
when supplies were unusually liberal, and 
prices had a limited rise. 

Sheep and lambs have been bringing ex- 
traordinarily high prices ail the time, 
even when the market was on the down 
grade, with lambs going, as usual, much 
the highest of all, although fat yearlings 
and sheep sold high also, being very 
scarce, lambs comprising the great bulk 
of the daily offerings. Within a few days 
prices have soared to the highest figures 
seen in a long period, with a strong local 
and shipping demand and not sufficient 
offerings to go around. Even fat ewes 
sold extremely high, as well as fat weth- 
ers, while prime little yearlings on the 
lamb order brought particularly high fig- 
ures. As the season advances, the pro- 
portion of shorn flocks marketed shows 
steady gains, and they are looked upon 
with more favor than heretofore. Feed- 
ing lambs sell readily on the whole, and 
fetch high figures. Reports from the 
southwest are that the season’s supply of 
Texas grass sheep will be short of last 
year, when the movement reached liberal 
proportions the latter half of April, and 
was a fair volume for the first half of 
that month. It is reported that the larg- 
est handler of sheep in Texas has com- 
pleted shearing 28,000 head of New Mex- 
ico wethers bought last fall and winter 
in the Del Rio country. Present market- 
ings consist mainly of Colorado fed flocks. 
Extremely high prices were paid for fat 
flocks of wooled lambs and sheep last 
week, lambs bringing $6.50 to $9.35 for 
inferior to prime lots. Yearlings sold at 
7.60 to $8.60, wethers at $6.25 to $7.75, 
ewes at $4.50 to $7.25, and bucks at $5 to 
$5.75. Feeding and shearing lambs were 
salable at $6.50 to $8.15. Shorn flocks 
are being marketed much more freely, 
and sell better than they did. A year ago 
the best wooled lambs brought $38.30. 

Horses were more active last week than 
at any previous¢time this year, with farm 
horses and heavy drafters claiming the 
most attention from the imcreased num- 
ber of out-of-town buyers. Drafters car- 
rying weight sold at $250 to $387.50, with 
the lighter ones selling down to $175. Farm 
horses were in good demand at $140 to 
$225, with good to prime breeding mares 
much called for and bringing $230 to 
$312.50, although not many were good 
enough to bring the top figure. In the 
main, eastern farmers paid from $350 to 





$4600 per pair for desirable mares. Farm 
mules were more active, and pairs weigh- 
ing from 2,200 to 2,500 pounds brought 
$400 to $500, selling mainly at $450 to $475. 
Inferior animals were poor sellers around 
$50 to $100 per head, Wa 


Winter Wheat and Rye 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, estimates, from the 
reports of correspondents and agents of 
the bureau, that the average condition of 
winter wheat on April lst was 91.6 per 
cent of a normal, against 80.6 on April 1, 
1912; 83.3 on April 1, 1911, and 86.3, the 
average condition for the past ten years 
on April lst. There was a decline in con- 
dition from December 1, 1912, to April 1, 
1413, of 1.6 points, as compared with an 
average decline in the past ten years of 
3.6 points between these dates. 

The average condition of rye on April 
Ist was 89.3 per cent of a normal, against 
87.9 on April 1, 1912; 89.3 on April 1, 1911, 
and 99.1, the average condition for the 
past ten years on April lst. 

Comparisons for winter wheat and rye 
follow, figures representing per cent of 
normal condition on dates given: 
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Losses and Condition of 


Live Stock 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has received reports 
from its correspondents and agénts coen- 
cerning the losses of live stock from dis- 
eases and from exposure, and their rela- 
tive condition om April 1st, from which 
the following summary is made—the data 
being based upom estimates and not upon 
actual enumerations. * 

Swine.—Losses of swine from disease 
were unusually heavy, being 119.1 per 
thousand, ag compared with 89.2 the pre- 
ceeding year, and 54.9, the average per 
thousand of the past ten years. The loss 
of 116.1 per thousand, if applied to the 
estimated number and value of hogs on 
January Ist, would indicate a total loss 
of approximately 6,736,000 head, valued at 
$9.86 per head, or a total of $66,417,000. 
Probably 90 per cent of this loss is due 
to hog cholera. 

The states in which losses this year 
were heaviest were: Missouri, 175 per 
1,900; Florida, 176; Georgia, 165; Iowa, 169; 
Arkansas, 160; Mississippi, 154; Indiana, 
150; Hllinois, 140; Kansas, 120; and Ne- 
braska, Alabama, and Louisiana, 110. Re- 
ferring to the important hog states, there 
was a falling off in the losses as com- 
pared with the preceding year, in Illinois 
of 75 per thousand, Kansas, 12; and Okla- 
homa, 64; but an increase in Ohio of 16 
per thousand; Indiana, 25; Iowa, 80; Mis- 
souri, 15; Nebraska, 50; Georgia, 75; Ken- 
tucky, 25; Tenmmessee, 29; Alabama, 45; 
Mississippi, 79; Louisiana, 10; Arkansas, 
10; North Carolina, 14; Minnesota, 25, and 
Texas, 11, while in Wisconsin the loss is 
the same as last year. 

The condition as to healthfulness of 
hogs on April 1, 1913, was given as 91.4 
per cent of normal, which eompares with 
89.9 per cent given a year ago and 94.8 
per cent as the average of the past ten 
years. 

The number of breeding sows in the 
United States on April ist is estimated to 
be about 99 per cent of the number held 
a year ago, and 90.5 per cent cf the num- 
ber held two years ago. 

Cattle.—Losess of cattle from disease 
during the past year are estimated to be 
20.5 per thousand head, which compares 
with 21.6 similarly estimated fst year and 
20.8 the ten-year average of such losses. 
Losses from exposure are estimated to be 
14.1 per thousand, which compares with 
21.5 similarly estimated last year, and 17.5 
as the ten-year average of such losses. 
The total losses per thousand, from both 
disease and exposure, if applied to the es- 
timated number and value of cattle on 
January tst, would indicate a loss of 
about 1,956,900, at $33.12 per head, a total 
of $64,783,00. 

The condition, as to healthfulness, of 
eattle on April ist, 1913, was given as 
96 per cent of normal, which compares 








with 91.5 similarly estimated a year ago, 
and 93.6 as the average for ten years. 

Sheep.—Losses of sheep from dtsease 
during the past year are estimated to be 
about 24.6 per thousand, which compares 
with 26.6 similarly estimated a year ago, 
and 25.5 as the ten-year average of such 
losses. Losses fro exposure are esti- 
mated to be 25.1 ‘ber thousand, which 
compares with 46.6 similarly estimated a 
year ago, and 35.6 as the ten-year aver- 
age. The year is thus seen to have been 
favorable. The total losses per thousand, 
from both disease and exposure, if applied 
to the aproximate numbers and values on 
January ist, would indicate a loss of 
about 2,559,000 head, at $3.94 per head, a 
total of $10,082,000. 

The condition, as to healthfulness, of 
sheep on April 1, 1913, was given as 96 
per cent of normal, which compares with 
92.9 similarly estimated a year ago, and 
94.1 as the ten-year average. 

Horses.—The losses of farm horses and 
mules from disease during the past year 
are estimated to be about 22.6 per thou- 
sand, which compares with 21.9 simi- 
larly estimated a year ago. If the esti- 
mated loss of 22.6 per thousand be applied 
to the numbers and values of horses and 
mules on farms January Ist, it would in- 
dicate a total loss of &»proximately 564,000 
head, at $113.15 per head, or a total of 
$63,817,000. 

The condition as to healthfulness of 
horses and mules on April 1, 1913, is esti- 
mated as 96.7 per cent of normal, which 
compares with 93.7 similarly estimated a 
year ago and about 95.8 as the ten-year 
average. ; 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Chippewa County, Minn.—We have more 
snow on the ground this morning than we 
have had any time this winter; but it is 
worth thousands of dollars, as the ground 
was so dry, having had neither rain nor 
snow for over six months. A good share 
of the grain is already in the ground. Very 
fine country around here.—John Sanders. 





























Webster County, lowa.—Have not be- 
gun seeding yet. Will be a few days be- 
fore we can start to work in the fteid. 
There is not very many eattle left on 
feed now, but some hogs leit.—Andrew 
Chantland. 


Richardson County, Neb.—Spring late; 
very little field work done yet; plenty of 
moisture in ground. Wheat and pastures 
looking good; fall sown alfalfa showing up 
fine. Farmers had feed enough to carry 
them through the winter. Pig crop short, 
ownig to cold, wet spring.—Martin Kelly. 


Monona County, lowa.—We are having 
very bad weather at present. No small 
grain in yet. Winter wheat looks good. 
About half the usual mumber of brood 
sows in the country. Pigs are dying from 
the eeffcts of wet and eold weather. Cat- 
tle are selling higher than ever before. 
Plenty of feed for them yet. No clover 
froze out during winter.—Louis Brenner. 





Henry County, lowa.—We have had 
three days of almost steady rain this 
week whieh has kept farmers out of their 
oat fields, but we are well repaid, as we 
needed the rain. The oats crop is nearty 
two-thirds in in this vicinity, but scarcely 
any potatoes are planted as yet. Farmers 
are taking advantage of these rainy days 
to look to their seed corn. Corn that was 
hung up early shows fime germination. 
Grass is starting nieely and fruit pros- 
pects are good.—Thos. W. Davey. 

Crop Notes.—\allaces’ Farmer is anx- 
ious to secure a good reliable crop re- 
porter in every community. One of the 
most valuable and interesting features of 
the paper during the growing season is 
the crop reports which are sent in to us 
by those best qualified to give aceurate 
conditions—the farmers themselves. We 
are desirous of making this department 
more efficient than ever this year and 
ask our friends to help us by sending in 
reports for their communities. If read- 
ers who are willing to do this for us will 
send us their names we will forward them 
a supply of special crop reporting cards, 
stamped and ready to be returned as soon 
as filled out. \We would like to hear from 
different parts of each county about every 
two weeks and wou!d appreciate having a 
good number of our readers act as crop 
reporters for us. 


Peter H. Van Slyck.—On Monday, April 
7th, oceurred the death of Peter H. Van 
Slyck, for many years Polk county club 
raiser for Wataces’ Farmer. Mr. Van 
Slyck was a2 veteran of the Civil War, re- 
tiring with the rank of captain. He was 
full of enthusiasm and inspiration in his 
work, and made the splendid record of 
sending the largest list of any club rais- 
er for eight consecutive years. Two years 
ago he received a bad fall while attempt- 
ing to alight from a street car, and he 
never fully recovered from his injury. 
Thereafter his years rested heavily upon 
him, and he passed away at the good old 
age of seventy-eight years. Mr. Van 
Slyck has been obliged for the last two 
years to carry on his work mainiy by 
correspondence. There are hundreds of 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers who wil? miss 
the annual visit of Captain Van Slyck. 
He was a man of fine character, cheerful, 
kindly, and generous. 
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| rmntenl Tire 


Quality 

3 Eight years ago we decided 
| that the strongest foundation 
! upon which to build business 
, Permanence was quality of 


product. 


We built a tire that would give 
a minimum service of 5000 tire 
miles and backed it up with a 
|| written guarantee. 


nite number of miles, we not 
only showed our confidence in 
Ajax Tires, but we insured them 
against every chance of loss. 


| By pledging car owners a defi- 


As aresult, Ajax Tires have won 
a nation wide reputation as the 
standard of quality. Their 
use means a 30% saving in 
tire costs. 


WEST aT 





RIA 
| TIRES 
4 Guaranteed 5000 Miles 


(in writing) 


Drop usa postal for Booklet “Figures 
That Don't Lie” and name of nearest 
Ajax Dealer. 


AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER CO. 
1786 Broadway New York City 
7) 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
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controls fuel supply; uses fuel according joa. oa positive 
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= ae cea. WRITE US AND § ‘Say 
Send me your ti special line engine catalog,’” and read Feed 
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licy; see the big fine 
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rato 350 pounds capacity 
Q r sizes just as Pe reppe 
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. Closest ekimmers in the ws world. if a WRITE TUDAY 

or our free special cream separator catalog and see for yourself, 


JOHNM. SMYTH aust CO. 35°;225 28%: Chicago 









GRINNELL 


Work Gloves 
Absolutely free to you—a $1 pair guaran- 
teed not to crack, pee! or harden from use 
—washable in soap and water or gasoline. 
Just ask your dealer for Grinnell 
Gloves. lf he doesn’t have them 
send us hisname and address and size of 
glove you wear. With his first order we 
wi bocbhagele bs t vou absolutely free 
ofcharge. Grinnell Work and 
Auto Gloves outwear two or four 
pairs ordinary gloves. Made of finest, specially tanned “* 
deere” leather—tough as rawhide—softas velvet. See your 
dealer—get yourfree pair. Catalog and leather samples free, 


MORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO., 14s Broad St., Grinnell, Ia. 
ee 


Sy “RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have wy, by roller chains, sprockets and 
nV; dals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes an@ 

ubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features 
possessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 


A \Facrony PRICES 2etto708 


others ask for cheap — py reli- 
\\ modelo — @12 up. oe on goed 
chines 


via DAYS? FREE TRIAL 


l, freight prepaid, — whe 
without a pee in adv noe Be OF BU enue 
ora pair of tires from anyone — any price until 
you get our big or hn | and special prices and a mare 
welous new offer. pringeoverything. Write it now, 
Gooster- Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, parts 
bom ~ and soln halfusual prices, Rider Agents 
rywhere are coinin — selling ou: 
pnp eke oo 3 y € our bicycles, tires 


Wri 
MEAD CYCLE co. DEPT. C179 cmenee 
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Steel Wheels 
Save YOUR Back 
Save draft—save repairs. 


Don't rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 


Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elm St., Quincy, Hi. 
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By HAMLIN GARLAND 


OF THE GRAY-HORSE TROOP,” 
MAIN TRAVELED ROADS,” 
(COPYRIGHT 1910) 
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VI.—THE VOICE FROM THE HEIGHTS 


without 
court- 
brought 


Lee Virginia was not entirely 
experience as regards respectful 
ship. Her life in the east had 
her to know a number of attractive lads 
and a few men, but none of these had 
become more than good companions, or 
friends; and though she wrote to one or 
two of these youths letters of the utmost 
friendliness, there was no passion in them 
and she felt, as yet, the sting of noth- 
ing more intense in her liking for Cava- 
nagh; but he meant more to her, now 
that she was lonely and beleaguered of 
those whose eyes were cruel and hot. 
Then, too, he had come to represent a 
new world to her—this world of the for- 
est, this region toward the sunset, which 
was quite as mysterious to her thinking 
as it was to the eyes of any plains- 
dweller. Her imagination went with the 
ranger on his solitary march into those 
vague, up-billowing masses of rocks and 
trees. To her there were many dangers, 
and she wondered at his courage, his 
hardihood. 
That he 
way merely 
enough to believe: 





had ridden all that long, rough 
to see her, she was not vain 
but she had, neverthe- 


less, something of every woman's secret 
belief in her individual charm. Cava- 
nagh had shown a flattering interest in 
her, and his wish to be her protector 


filled her with joy and confidence. 
She heard a good deal more about this 
particular forest ranger next morning at 


breakfast. “He is throwing himself 
away,” Mrs. Redfield passionately de- 
clared, ‘Think of a man of Ross’ re- 


finement living in a mountain shack miles 
from anybody, watching poachers, mark- 
ing trees, and cooking his own food. It’s 
a shameful waste of genius.” 

“That's as you look at it, my dear,” 
responded Redfield. ‘Ross is the guard- 





ian of an immense treasure-chest which 
belongs to the nation. Furthermore, he 
is quite certain—as I am—that this for- 
est service is the policy of the future, 
and that it offers fine chances for pro- 
motion—and then, finally, he likes it.”’ 
“That is all well enough for a young 
man; but Ross is at least thirty-five, and 
should be thinking of settling down. I 
can't understand his point of view.” 
“My dear, you have never seen the 
procession of the seasons from such a 
point of view as that which he enjoys.”’ 
“No, and I do not care to. It is quite 
lonely enough for me right here.” 
Redfield looked at Lee with comic blank- 
ness. ‘‘Mrs. Redfield is hopelessly urban. 
As the wife of a forest supervisor, she 
cares more for pavements and tram-cars 
than for the most splendid mountain 
park.”’ 
“IT most 
ously agreed. 


cetrainiy do,’ ’his wife vigor- 
‘And if I had my way, 
we should be living in London.” 

‘Listen to that! She's ten times 
English than Mrs. Enderby.”’ 

“I'm not; but I long for the civilized 
instead of the wild. I like comfort and 
society.” 

“So do I,’’ returned he. 

“Yes; the comfort of an 
the porch and the society of your forest 
rangers. This ranch life is all very well 
for a summer outing, but to be tied down 
here all the year around is to be denied 
one’s birthright as a modern.” 

All this more or less cheerful complaint 
expressed the minds of many others who 
live amid these superb scenes. When 
autumn comes, when the sky is gray and 
the peaks are hid in mist, they long for 
the music, the lights, the comfort of the 
city; but when the April sun begins to 
go down in a smother of crimson and 


more 


easy-chair on 











Cattle on the Forest Range. 





and the mountains loom with ¢);, 
dignity, or when at dawn the air igs }j, 
some divine flood descending from +; 
unstained mysterious heights, then +; 
dweller in the foot-hills cries out I 
fortunate we are! Here is healt 
happiness! Here poverty is unkn 
One side of the girl was of this Strain, 
the other was of the character des ribed 
by her hostess. She began to se that 
Ross Cavanagh was fitted for higher qy. 
ties than those of forest guard. 


flame, 





10W 
and 


Mrs. Redfield was becoming more anq 
more interested in this child, wi had 
not merely the malodorous reputation of 
her mother to contend with, but the mem. 
ory of a traitorous sire to live down: anq 
when Lee Virginia went to her ro 


mM to 
pack her bag, the wife turned to her }y 
band and said: ‘‘What are we to 
of heredity when we see a thorough], 
girl like that rise out of the union 
desperado with a vixen?’’ 
Redfield answered: “It is 





inaccount- 


able. I knew her father well; he was qa 
reckless daredevil, with less real courage 
in him than there is in old Lize; but 1 


can’t tell the girl that. She is sufficient- 
ly humiliated by her mother; she takes 
comfort in the thought that her father 
at least was brave and heroic.” 

“I don’t believe in heredity as I did 
once,” his wife resumed. ‘‘Aren’t scien- 
tific men rather divided about it?” 

“Yes, there are those who deny that 
there is any inheritance of the spirit, of 
character, insisting that the laws of trans- 
mission affect the body only. Lee is cer- 
tainly like her father in looks. He was 
a handsome rascal.”’ 

“Ross is terribly smitten with her.” 


Redfield coughed, uneasily. “T hope 
not. Of course, he admires her, as any 
man must. She’s physically attractive, 
very attractive, and, besides, Ross is as 
susceptible as a cow-puncher. He was 
deeply impressed the first time he saw 
her: I could see that.’’ 

“I didn't like his going out on the ve- 
randa with her last night,’’ continued his 
wife, “and when they came in, her eyes 


and color indicated that he’d been saying 
something exciting to her. Hugh, Ross 
Cavanagh must not get involved with that 
girl, It’s your duty as his superior t 
warn him.” 

“He's fully grown, my dear, and a bit 
dictatorial on his own part. I’m a trifle 
timid about cutting in on his private af- 
fairs.”’ 

“Then I'll do it. Marriage with a gir) 
like that is out of the question. Think 
what his sisters would say.’’ 

Redfield smiled a bit sarcastically. ‘To 
the outsider, a forest ranger at $900 a 
year and find himself and horses is not 
what you may call a brilliatn catch.” 

“Oh, well, the outsider is no judge. 
Ross Cavanagh is a gentleman, and, be- 
sides, he’s sure to be promoted. | ac- 
knowledge the girl’s charms, and I don 
understand it. When I think of her ob- 
jectively as Lize Wetherford’s girl. | 
wonder at her being in my house. When 
I see her, I want her to stay with 
I want to hug her.” 

“Perhaps we've been unjust to Lize al! 
along,’ suggested Redfield. ‘‘She has 1¢- 
mained faithful to Ed Wetherford’s mem- 
ory all these years—that is ] 





conceded 
Doesn't that argue some unusual quality” 
How many women do we know who 2:e 
capable of such loyalty? Come, now! 
Lize is a rough piece of goods, I'll admit, 
and her fly-bit lunch counter was a pul- 
lic nuisance; but she had the courage ' 
send her girl away to be educated, 
ing herself the joy of seeing her deve!l\p 
by hr side. We mustn’t permit our preju- 
dices to run away with us.”’ 

The girl’s return put a stop to the dis- 
cussion, which could end in nothing 
confusion anyway. 

Lee Virginia said good-bye to Mrs. 
Redfield with grateful appreciation of he! 
kindness, and especially of her invitation 
to come again, and the tears in her eyes 
profoundly affected the older woman, | 
with a friendliness which was somet! 
more than politeness, invited her to « 
again. ‘‘Whenever Roaring Fork gets on 
your nerves, we'll be very glad to rescue 
you,”’ she said in parting. 

Hugh Redfield the girl thoroughly un- 
derstood and loved, he was so _ simple- 
hearted and so loyal. His bitter crit- 
cisms of the west were not uttered in 2 
destructive mood—quite the contrary. His 
work was constructive in the highest de- 
gree. He was profoundly impatient of 
America’s shortcomings, for the reason 
that he deeply felt her responsibility 
the rest of the world. His knowledge of 
other republics and “limited monarchies 
gave his suggestions power and pene 
tion; and even Bridges, besotted in his 
provincial selfishness, had advised his se- 
lection as supervisor. Of his own fi 3s 
for the work, Redfield himself took a ¢! 
passionate view. ‘I am only filling te 
place till the right man comes along. he 
said to his friends. ‘‘The man before me 
was a half-hearted and shifty advocate. I 
am an enthusiast without special train- 
ing: bye and bye, the real forester will 
come to take my place.” 

On the way to the office he said to Lee; 
“J will talk to the doctor if you like. | 

“I wish you would,” she respoude 
fervently. 


deny- 
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TH E forty years of Montgomery Ward & Company’s service to the American people 
has as its foundation stone this motto, “Szncerity of Purpose.” 

The founders of this great business have never departed one hair’s breadth from this high 
plane of integrity. 
In the many millions of transactions with many millions of people not a single case of real dissatisfaction has been 


known to remain in question. 
This house regards it a favor to be told of an instance where a customer has not felt that he or she has been thoroughly pleased with the 
goods bought from them. 
This policy and purpose is still the guiding star of the institution after forty years of testing its worth. 
If you trade with us you must be satisfied with your purchases. 


If anything you order does not wholly and fully meet with yqur 
approval we insist on your returning the goods and we pay all the expenses. 


Is not this principle the world’s greatest example of commercial sincerity? Is there any higher basis on which we can ask you to look over the wonder- 


ful bargains in the new big catalogue we have issued? Why not get a copy today? Simply write a note and say, “I want one of your 1913 cataloguese 


Send it to me without cost or obligation.” 


CHICAGO 


Drawn 
Mon tgomery Wi 


KANSAS CITY 


And the next mail will bring it to you. Address Dept. 13. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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She remained in the machine while he 
Went in, and as she sat there a train 
Passe] on its downward eastward run, 
and a feeling of loneliness, of helpless- 
hess, filled her heart. She had written 
Many brave letters to her eastern friends, 
but the vital contests, the important fac- 
_ ot her ilfe, she had not mentioned. 
She had given no hint of her mother’s 





physical and moral degeneration, and she 
had set down no word of her longing to 
return; but now that she was within sight 
of the railway, the call of the east, the 
temptation to escape all her discomforts, 
was almost great enough to carry her 
away; but into her mind came the thought 
of the ranger riding his solitary way, and 
she turned her face to her own duties 





once more, comforted by the words of 
praise he had spoken and by the blaze 
of admiration in his eyes. 

Redfield came out, followed by a smal} 
man carrying a neat bag. He was of sur- 
passing ugliness, and yet she liked him. 
His mouth had a curious twist. He had 
no chin to speak of, and his bright eyes 
protruded like those of a beetle. His 





voice, however, was surprisingly fine and 
resonant. 

“You’d better sit behind, doctor,” said 
Redfield. “I shall be very busy on this 
trip.”’ 

“Very well,” replied the other; “if Miss 
Wetherford remains beside me; otherwise 
I shall rebel’’ He was of those small 
plain men whose’ absurd gallantry is 
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J Maintains Its Body at 
| High Temperatures 


= 212°< 


No matter how fast you go on hot- 
test days, Polarine lubricates every 
part perfectly, maintaining the cor- 
rect lubricating body at any motor 
speed or heat. 

It saves friction, wear, upkeep cost 
and repair bills. 

Tt flows $ just as well at zero. 

Polarine insures the greatest re- 
sale value of your car. 

Made by the World’s Lubrication 
Specialists. 


Standard Oil Company 


(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 
Makers of Special Lubricating Oils for the Leadi 
-30 |/ Engineering and Industrial Works of the w ona 
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that will net you from 15¢ to 20ce more on 
every sheep you shear with a Stewart No.9 
Machine. Don't labor with hand shears;, in the 
old, hard, sweaty way. Don't have aching, 
swollen wrists. Don't scar and diefigure your 
sheep with uneven shearing and spoil 
the wool with second 
Take off f the 


Longer HIGH SPEED 
Better EASY ACTION 
More 







one 
blanket with a 


Stewart No. 9 seatic 
Shearing Machine 


and geta length and quality of wool that will bring the 
highest price. The Stewart runs so easily a child can 
turn the handle while you shear. Extra profits soon 
pay forit. It’s the most nage hand operated shearing 
machine ever devised. Has ball bearings in price 


every part where friction or wear occurs. 
Has a ball bearing shearing head of the latest | 3 0 


Stewart Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 


It’s a valuable outfit that should 
in every stable. Those who 
know the horse best have agreed 
that to clip him at the proper 
time improves him inevery way. 
He looks and feels better, does 
more work, rests better and gets 
more good from his f 

Insist on having the “Stewart.” 
It’s the easiest to turn, does the 
t work, stays sharp longer 

and is more durable than any 
other clipping our gt made. 


Get one from yo 

dealer, — A gd WEES 50 
or send us 62.00 and =) 

will —— ey oO. D. oa ed, 










improved Stewart pattern, Price complete, 
including 4 combs and 4 cutters of the cele- 
brated Stewart pattern, only . . 

Get ur dealer, or send use2. 00 and we 
will ship C.O.D. forthe balance. Money and trans- 
portation charges back if you are not pleased with it. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
639 La Salle Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Write for FREE catalogue showing most complete 
ine of Sheep Shearing and Horse Clipping Machines. 


DOWN COME PRICES! 


Let Me Ship You This Great 5 H.P. 
oe Galloway Gasoline Engine for Only 


~¥ This Offer Is Limited! 22 a 


my 
rite for 
for the next 60 days only. I'm making the greatest, 
ont it of the eeseline engine busin. .s yw 
_——— engine, on this 
In m Sear ine THREE now where | made only ONE before. i. ve got to'seli them. ‘ore I start 
So I’ve got to make the price. I'm doing it! Ri ve ev. . cutwry bel y former | to plete coieee you pai 
very low p..ces for this extraordiner, y offer. Write m a; $250 to $300 for =n ine 



































Let nd you this great 5 h. p. b 
901 Days’ Free Trial = Your Farm Galioway Engine or ny < my en: | day I've gore slatiomen 
es from h. p., fora on the run. 






















gine you ever saw, 
money and pay freight BOTH w: ways. Ever hear of a fairer offer? Never! 


$50 To $300 Saved! Uff cave you $50 to kee ye Gallows vay Engine 


big factories and’ ~ak wy middle- q 
mens’ profits. And this epecial limited 60-day 
re 


Write for My Special Offer and Big Engine Book 
FREE! ° Write me at once. If you write quick I'll send you my 

partiy ‘or entirely, fitten zou how a Nocanvassiag. No ee- 

erly r pee y ou full particu jars PRET SE if you write me TODAY. 


Now a a ade. Gena rT is limited--good — 

Write Quick I! fi ‘hig, rig ten pect card.r letter pant ova 
test er, =r ine and my ex 

Metvooher all FREE, Don't wait, ‘Write me TODAY — RIGHT NOW. 
































































Wm. Galloway, Pres., we. GALLOWAY co., 1S Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Ia. 
pri eae 
FROM MAKER AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
If you pay more for Harness than our price 
you will pay too much and get no 


better Harness. You cannot afford to do it. We sell Harness 
and Saddles direct to the user at wholesale prices, sav- 
ing him all the middleman’s profits. Besides that 

























put the 
finest quality 
leather and work- 
manship in our goods 
and guarantee satisfaction. Hundreds.of customers buy all 
their Harness of us, and have for years; every sale satisfies and 
makes a friend for our shop—that means that our Harness and prices 
are right. Send for our big free Catalog, and see how we save you 
money—but don’t buy until you get the catalog or you'll be sorry. 


on 2 or you"! 
Tous, H. & M. Harness Shop, so. stsosern Mo. 





















never taken seriously by women, and yet 
is something more than pretense. 

He began by asking a few questions 
about her mother’s way of life, but as 
Lee was not very explicit, he became im- 
personal, and talked of whatsoever came 
into his mind—motor cars, irrigation, 
hunting, flowers—anything at all; and the 
girl! had nothing to do but to utter an 
occasional phrase to show that she was 
listening. It was all rather depressing to 
her, for she could not understand how a 
man so garrulous could be a good phy- 
sician. She was quite sure her mother 
would not treat him with the slightest 
respect. 

After all, he talked well. His stream 
of conversation shortened the way for her, 
and she was surprised when they topped 
the last ridge and the Fork could be seen 
lying before them in the valley. Soon 
they were rolling quietly up the street to 
the door of the Wetherford House. 

Springing out unaided, Lee hurried in, 
hoping to prepare her mother for the 
shock of the little physician’s unimposing 
appearance, while Redfield remained be- 
hind to arm the physician for his en- 
counter. ‘Now, doctor, Mrs. Wetherford 
is a very singular and plain-spoken per- 
son. She’s quite likely to swear like a 
man, but she will perform like a woman. 
Don’t mind what she says; go ahead in 
your own way. Will you wait till after 
dinner, or shall I—” 

“No, I shall make the examination first 
—while I’m hungry. My mind works bet- 
ter and quicker then. I can't diagnose 
properly on a full stomach.” 

“Very well; line up with me, and to- 
gether we'll beard the old grizzly in her 
den.”’ 

They found Lize on duty behind the 
counter as usual. Her face was dejected, 
her eves dull, but as she caught sight of 


the strange little man, she cried out: 
“For heaven's sake, Reddy, why didn't 
you bring me a man?” 

“Hush, mother,’ cautioned Lee, ‘‘this is 


” 


the famous eastern physician. 
“You can’t be famous for your beauty— 
you must be brainy,’’ she remarked to her- 
self in the stranger’s hearing. 
Redfield presented, ‘‘Doctor 
of Omaha.” 
She started 
Ways, 
“Get 


Fessenden, 


again on contemptuous 
but was stopped by the little man. 
down out o’ that chair:” he com- 
manded. ‘‘My time is money!” 

Lize flushed with surpris and anger, 
but obeyed, and Lee Virginia, secretly 
delighted with the physician’s imperative 
manner, led the way into the lodging- 
house. I'll look after the cash, mother,” 
she said. “Don't worry.” 

“I’m not worrying’,’’ she cng ae se “but 
what does that little whelp mean by talk- 
ing to me like that! I'll Swat him one if 
he isn't careful!” 

“It's his way. Please don’t anger him. 
You need his help.” 

The doctor interfered. ‘Now, madam, 
strip, and let’s see what the matter with 
you,”’ whereupon he laid off his coat, and 
opened his box of instruments. 

Lee fled, and Redfield, who had re- 
mained standing beside the counter, couid 
not repress a smile. ‘‘She’s caught a tar- 
tar this time. He’s a little tiger, isn't 
he? I had prepared him for war, but I 
didn’t expect him to fly at her that way.” 

“Poor mother! how dreadfully ill she 
looks today! I hope the doctor will order 
her to rest.”’ 

‘But will she obey? I've argued that 
with her. She keeps saying she will, but 
she won't.” 

It was nearly one, but the customers 
were coming in, and the girl, laying aside 
her hat and veil, took her seat at the 
cash register, while Redfield went out to 
put his machine in order for the return 
trip. She realized that she was now at 
a close-hand grapple with life. For the 
most part she had been able, up to this 
time, to keep in the background, and to 
avoid the eyes of the rough men who came 
and went before her mother’s seat. 3ut 
now she was not merely exposed to their 
bold glances; she was in a position where 
each man could make excuse to stop and 
demand a word while his change was be- 
ing counted. 

Her glowing cheeks, her pretty dress, 
made her a shining mark, and the men 
began at once to improve their oppor- 
tunity by asking, ‘‘Where’s Lize?’ And 
this embarrassed her, for the reason that 
she did not care to go into the cause of 
her mother’s temporary absence, and, 
perceiving her confusion, one of them 
passed a coarse compliment. ‘‘There’s 
nothing the matter with you,” he said, 
with a leer. Others, though coarse. were 
kindly in their familiarity, and Sifton, 
with gentle face, remained to help her 
bear the jests of the more uncouth and 
indelicate of her admirers. 

Perceiving her nervousnéss, Neill Bal- 
lard raised loud outcry over a mistake 
she made in returning change, and this so 
confused and angered her that her eyes 
misted with tears, and she blundered sad- 
ly with the next customer. His delight 
in her discomfiture, his words, his grin, 
became unendurable, and in a flush of 
rage and despair she sprang to her feet 
and left them to make triumphant exit. 
“I got her rattled!”’ he roared, as he went 
out. “She'll remember me!” 











The diners were all smiling, and 


<a Ree : gg 
took a malicious satisfaction in hy, Pa 
feat. She had held herself hauyitjy, 
apart from him, and he was zlad cee 


her humbled. 

Leaving her place behind the 
she walked through the room with ¢ 
ed head and burning eyes, her heart ea 
With bitterness and fire. Were thes 
‘chivalrous, short-grass knights” sh, ad 
heard so much about? These the 


souled ‘‘western founders of empir At 
the -moment she was in the belief tha: ay 
the heroes of her childhood had bern of 
the stamp of Neill Ballard—selfish st- 


ful, and cruel. 


In the hall her pride, her sense of juty 
came back to her, and she halte) her 
fleeing feet. ‘I will not be beaten she 
declared, and her lips straightene I 
will not let these dreadful creatures make 
a fool of me in that way!” 

Thereupon she turned and went back, 
pale now, but resolved to prove herse'f 
the mistress of the situation. Fortunate- 
ly Redfield had returned, and his serene 
presence helped her to recover coniplete 
control of herself. She remained coldly 
blank to every compliment, and by this 
means she subdued them. “Why doesn't 
the doctor return for his dinner?’ she 
asked, after the room had cleared. The 
desire to know her mother’s real condi- 
tion at last quite subordinated her own 
besetments. To some of the older men 
whom she knew to be neighbors and 
friends, she gladly explained the situa- 
tion, and their sympahty did something 
to restore her faith in humankind. Ney- 
ertheless, this hour of unprotected inter- 
course with the citizens of the town wag 
disturbing, humiliating and embittering. 

The doctor appearing suddenly in the 
door, beckoned to her, and, leaving her 
place, she crossed to where he stood, 
“Your mother needs you,’ he said, curt- 
ly. ‘Go to her, and keep her quiet for an 
hour or two if you can.” 

“What is the matter, doctor?” 

“IT can’t tell you precisely, but you must 
get her on a diet and keep her there. I 
will write out some lists for you after my 
luncheon.”’ 

Lee found her mother sitting in such 
dejection as she had never known her toe 
display, though she flared up sufficiently 
to say: ‘“‘That cussed little thimble-rig- 
ger has been throwing a great big scare 
into me. He says I've got to get outdoors 
—live on raw meat and weak tea—and 
walk five miles a day. That's what he 
says!’ she added, in renewed astonish- 
ment at the man’s audacity. ‘‘Who’'s at 
the cash?” 

“Mr. Redfield,’ 
right back.”’ 

“No, you won't; I’m no dead horse 
yet.” She struggled to her feet, and 
started for the cash register. ‘I won't 
let no little Omaha doughie like that put 
me out o’ business.” 

Despite all warnings, she walked out 
into the dining room and took her accus- 
tomed seat with set and stern face, while 
her daughter went to the table where the 
doctor sat, and explained her inability to 
manage her mother. 

“That's your problem,” 
ly. Then he rapidly, succinctly, and clear- 
ly went over the case, and laid out @ 
of treatment. Out of it all, Lee 
deduced that her mother was very ill ii 
deed, though not in danger of sudden 
death. 

“She’s on the chute,’’ said Fessenden, 
“and everything depends upon her own 
action whether she takes the plunge this 
winter or twenty years from now. She's 
a strong woman—or has been—but she 
has presumed upon her strength. She 
used to live out of doors, she tells me, dur 
ing all her early life, and now, shut by 
these walls, working sixteen hours a « 
she is killing herself. Get her out if 
can, and cut out stimulants.”’ 

As he rose and approached the counter, 
Lize shoved a couple of gold pieces across 
the board. ‘‘That wipes you off my map,” 
she grimly declared. ‘I hope you enjoyed 
your ride.”’ 

‘It's up to you, madam,’ he replied, 
pocketing the gold. “Good day!” 

Lee followed him out to the car, eager 
to secure all she could of his wisdom. He 
repeated his instructions. ‘Medicine can 
not help her much,” he said: ‘‘but diet 
can do a great deal. Get her out of that 
rut she’s in. Good bye.”’ 

“T'll be down again in a day 
called Redfield. 

The machine began to purr and =pit, 
and the wheels to spin, and Lee Virginia 
was left to face her mother’s obstinate ree 
sistance alone. She felt suddenly very 
desolate, very weak, and very p« or. “What 
if mother should die?” she asked herself. 

Gregg was standing before is counter, 
talking with Lize, as Lee returned, and 
he said, with a broad smile: ‘‘I’ve just 
been saying I'd take this hotel off your 
mother’s hands provided you went with 
= oii 

In the mouths of some men, these werds 


replied Lee. “I'll go 


he replied, coul- 


course 
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would have been harmless enough, it 
coming from the tongue of one whose ‘ife 
could only be obscurely hinted at, the jest 


was an insult. The girl shuddered 

repulsion, and Lize spoke out: 
“Now see here, Bullfrog. I’m dead on 

the hoof and all that, but neither you nT 
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get along! You don’t hold no 
on me,” retorted Lize, con- 
isly, and turned to Lee. “Tm 
Where’s that grub chart 0’ 





Lé rought the doctor’s page of notes 
ej read it through, while her mother 
gorted at intervals: “Hah! Dry toast, 
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STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, . - MICHIGAN 
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Fully ten thousand horses 
ere cured every year with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned, Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails. Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound ond smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
hn Be Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO" 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
njunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf. 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visio” will convince any hirse owner that it will 
S&bsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed, 
nse “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
money if it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass's, 2459 Calumet Ave.. Chicago tL 
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Yo HEAVE 
Ver REMEDY 































onty 
PERMANENT 


SAFE 





money refunded 
$1 Package 
cures ordinary cases, 
‘UE Postpaid on receipt of price. 
AAgents Wanted 
Wiite for descriptive booklet 
Mineral Heave Remedy Co.,400F ourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Death to Heaves 
“Guaranteed or Money Back.” 
cn mean a yore 
one 9¢ 500, $1.00percans 
G NEWTON Diare for Heaves. 
At druggists’ or sent postpaid, 
SEWTOR REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Veterinary Queries 


FAILURE TO BREED. 
A South Dakota correspondent writes: 
“T have a 1,500-pound mare coming five 
years old that I tried to get with foal in 




















the spring of 1911 and also of 1912, but 
failed. She appeared to come in heat in 
the field at work, but when the horse came 
out she did not act right. We succeeded 
in getting her covered each spring, but 
failed to get her in foal. Do you think 
it would do any good to use an impreg- 
nator? I would like to raise a colt from 
this mare.” 

There are many things which cause 
failure to breed. One of the commonest 
is a discharge from the genital organs. 
This discharge, which is often known as 
“whites,” seems often to be acid and 
kills the male spermatozoa before they 
unite with hte ovum. Mares affected with 


a discharge are often in poor health, come 
in heat irregularly, and are hard to serve. 
The cure for this trouble is to wash out 


the womb with warm water by means of 
a rubber tube and funnel, and then dis- 
infect with a solution made by dissolving 
one dram of permanganate of potash in 


a quart of water. This should be repeat- 
ed frequently until two or three days be- 
fore the mare is expected to come in heat. 
Another method which is said to give ex- 


cellent results is the yeast treatment. In 
brief, it is as follows: 

Take an ordinary two-cent cake of 
yeast and break up and make into a 


paste with a little warm water; allow this 
to remain in a moderately warm place for 


twelev hours, then add one pint of luke- 
warm, freshly boiled water, mix and al- 
low to stand for another twelve hours. 
l’repare this mixture twenty-four hours 


before the time the animal is expected to 





come in heat, and inject it into her va- 
gina the moment ie is seen to be in 
heat. Breed her ju when she is going 
out of heat. 

There are a number of other reasons 
for failure to breed. A few of these may 
be overcome by the use of the impreg- 
nator. A competent veterinarian would 
have to examine this mare before deter- 
mining whether her sterility could be 
cured in this way. Even on examination 
it might be impossible to tell. 


TUMORS FOLLOWING CASTRA- 
TION IN PIGS. 

rrespondent writes: 
trouble with my pigs? 
ago we castrated the 
boar pigs and a bunch of fifty shotes, 
weighing all the way from 40 to 100 
pounds. It was during a warm spell, and 
the pigs seemed to be in nice shape for 
some time, but they now seem to be go- 
ing backwards, during the last two or 
three weeks. In the scrotal cavity there 
formed nearly all of the smaller 
pigs, hard lumps, and in some of them 
two lumps. These lumps look and feel 
like good-sized testicles, and upon catch- 
ing some of the pigs and examining the 
lumps thoroughly, I have found that there 
is a small spot which isn't perfectly 
healed. It could not be detected unless 
you examined closely. Yesterday I no- 
ticed that one of the largest of the pigs 
was swelling in the same way. These 
lumps can be pushed around in the same 
way testicles. They do not seem to 
be sore, but I notice that upon squeezing 
hard, a drop or two of mattery fluid will 
ooze out of the spot which is not healed. 
What causes this trouble, and what can 
be done for the pigs? I would be glad to 
hear from any readers who have had 
like experience.” 

Our correspondent probably failed to do 


An Illinois ex 
“What the 
About six weeks 


is 


has in 


as 


a careful job of castrating. Perhaps he 
cut too small an opening, or maybe it 
was not down low enough. Or possibly 


he left the cord too long. It may be that 
he did not disinfect his hands and in- 
struments carefully. At any rate, the 
scrotum of these pigs has become infect- 
ed with germs; pus has formed as a re- 
sult, and a tumor has formed because 
the pus and other maierial of like nature 
have not been able to drain away. 
Probably the best thing to do is to call 


‘in a good veterinarian to operate on the 
pigs most affected with tumors. <A care- 
ful man can cure most of them, but a 
careless man in taking out the tumors 
will kill many. Concerning the removal 
of these growths, the veterinarian of the 
Illinois State Board of Live Stock Com- 
missioners says: “If one wishes to op- 


erate on a growth of this kind, the entire 
surrounding parts must be washed with 
a two-per-cent solution of kreso or some 
other good disinfectant, and the entire 
tumor then carefully dissected out. It is 
usualiy not neecssary to use a knife. 
But the tumor can be peeled out so that 
not many blood vessels will be severed, 
thereby reducing hemorrhage. After a 
thorough removal of the tumor, the wound 
should be washed out with an antiseptic 
and the scrotum sewed up.” 

In the future, our correspondent should 
take extra pains in castrating pigs and 
do a thorough and cleanly job, and leave 
a rather large cpeni iown, so that 
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the wound will drain. The cords should 
be broken off rather short, so that they 
will not become infected. 


BOG SPAVIN. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“About a month ago I gave my eight- 
year-old horse a hard pull where it was 
quite slippery. I notice now that he has 
a swelling on his leg that looks much 
like a bog spavin. The horse has not 
shown any signs of lameness yet. Is 
there anything I can do to stop the spavin 
from growing?” 

A bog spavin is a swelling on the front 
part of the hock, a little to the inside. 
It is generally caused by a strain or a 
bruise, which results in the joint 
distending one of the hock ligaments at 
this point. 

For mild cases, such as our correspond- 
ent’s, we would recommend first, bathing 
the affected part twice daily with cold 
water and putting on a lotion made by 
dissolving two tablespoonfuls of acetate 
of lead in a quart of water. This treat- 
ment is generally best followed by a blis- 
ter, such as is made by mixing one tea- 
spoonful of biniodide of mercury with 
four tablespoonfuls of lard. This shouid 
be rubbed in thoroughly and repeated ev- 
ery two weeks for several months. In ap- 
plying these blisters, it is generally best 


to tie up the horse, so he will not bite 
at the blister. After a day, the blister 
should be washed off. 

If blistering fails to drive away the 
swelling, it will probably be necessary 
to fire. We would not do this unless the 
horse goes lame, and in that case we 


would call in a competent veterinarian. 


CAKED UDDER. 

An Ohio correspondent writes: 

“In your issue of February 14th, I no- 
ticed a discussion of a lump in a cow’s 
udder. We have a fine cow with her first 
calf (nearly a year old now), that has 
lost one quarter of her udder in that way. 
After reading this article, I came to the 
conclusion that the cause was too strong 
feeding. After buying this cow and bring- 
ing her home, I noticed after ten days 
that she could not be milked in her left 
hind teat. I let it go until the third 
milking, and then used a milk tube. I 
worked with her for several weeks, using 
hot water and a special salve. She went 
dry in that quarter, and the knot is still 
there, but not noticeable. When will 
she get over it so that we can Jet her be- 
come fresh again?’’ 

Probably this quarter will never be of 
any further use. It may possibly give 
some milk after the next calving, but it 
is very doubtful, This trouble should not 
stand in the way of our correspondent 
breeding this cow. We have known of 
many cows with spoiled quarters which 
were excellent milkers, the spoiled quar- 
ters causing little or no trouble. 


so 


SORE MOUTH IN SHEEP. 
correspondent writes: 
bunch of sheep, some of 
which have mouths. Then ulcers 
form on the jaws. These sheep droop 
around for some time and then die. What 
is the remedy for this trouble?’ 

Germs often cause sore mouth in sheep. 
The first step in treatment is to separate 
all the sick animals from the healthy 
ones and thoroughly disinfect the pens 
and yards with a five per cent coal tar 
dip solution. As treatment for the sick 
animals, apply every day .o the sores 
an ointment made by mixing five parts of 
coal tar dip, ten parts of sublimated sul- 
phur, and 100 parts of lard or vaseline. If 
the sheep do not respond to this treat- 
mert, a veterinarian had best be called 
in at once. 


A 


A Missouri 
“T have a 
sore 


QUEER PIG TROUBLE. 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“A number of my pigs come with what 
looks like a water blister on the forehead. 
Usually it is about the size of the end 
of the finger. After a day or two, the 
blister either breaks or is absorbed, and 
the pigs seem to suffer no inconvenience 
from it, except that I have noticed in the 
past that such pigs, as they grow older, 
have a habit of rolling the head from side 
to side as they walk or run. Can you tell 
me the cause of this growth, and whether 
the motion of the head to which I refer 
really has anything to do with it?’ 

We never heard of any trouble like 
this, and are unable to find any account 
of it in our veterinary literature. Are 
any of our readers familiar with the 
trouble? 


RUPTURE ON COLT. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I notice in your issue of April 4th, an 


Illinois correspondent inquires what to 
do with rupture or hernia in a sucking 
colt. We have a four-year-old mare that 


when foaled had a navel rupture as large 
as a hen egg. We wrote to Doctor D .D. 
McIntosh, of the University of Ilinois 
veterinary school, and he advised us to 
let it go until she was two years old be- 


fore doing anything, as it would un- 
doubtedly close up. It closed up before 
that time. 
HANSON BROS. 
Illinois, 
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Kill the Sheep Ticks 


It’s not an easy task to dip sheep, 
when it is done you want the sai 
tion of knowing that the labor wasn 
all wasted. You can have this satis. 
faction only by getting the best, 


D™- HESS DIP 


And Disinfectant 


cannot beimproved._ It has the Dr. Hess 
& Clark quality. Every ingredient jg 
analyzed or standardized to absolutely 





















same time heals the skin. It meets the 
in the hog wallow to kill hog lic 
Ta premises. Forthe kitchen sink and 
t is guaranteed. One 
solution. 


guarantee uniformity. It is non-poison. 
ous, non-irritating, kills ticks and at the 
U. S. Government’s requirements gs 
pa an official dip for sheep scab. Put it 
[7% ; 
and sprinkle it everywhere to ki 
2S germs of disease and clean up the 
a. %%> drains it purifies and deodorizes, 
ie ane Get the best and remember 
= he 
— ote gallon makes from} 
to 100 gallons of 
Write for Dip 
Circular, 
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Cure the horse while he work 
Mr, Marion Chaney, 80 Kilbourne Ave., Rockfor 
til., writes: For Burr Bros., Wholesale 
kept 35 horses. I saw Mr Runyon's testimonial 
what it did fora SPAVIN; he being at Milford, 
where I was raised, led metotryit IcuredaCOCkH 
ANKLE and alsoa SIDE BONE. I recommended 
toa friend, who cured his horse two years this Jol 
that previously had 56 holes burnt in his leg and cod 
not be driven. Soon after using SAVE-THE-HOR 
they trotted him over the pavements. It isag 
medicine. Now I want your advice,”’ etc. 













Every lorse 14 with 
fron-clad contract that ey ee 1 
Dack of it, guaranteeing to permanently cure er 


fund the money} 
Write! AND STOP THE LOSS. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 8 Commerce Ave., BINGHAMTON, { 
Druggists everywhere sell Save-the Horse WITE 
CONTRACT, or we send by Parcel Post or Express p’ 






















Will penetrate and act on 
the diseased structure 
showing quick results. 
Has no equal for cure 


of Bone Spavin, Ring- 
me. Splint. Bog 
Spavin, Thoroughpin. 


Windpuff, Injured Ten- 
dons and other enlarge- 
ments. BLISTERINE is 
the Remedy og will even- ; 
tually use. Itis the treatment your Veter 
nary Surgeon will recommend. Sent postpaid 
with directions on receipt of $1.00. 

CHICAGO VET. MEDICAL CO., 2153 Calumet Ave., Chicago, 











N° matter how long your horse 
has been afflicted, 

GLEAR-EYE REMEDY 
#) will cure Moon Blindness (Ophthal 
fay =6mia), Cataract, Pinkeye, etc. 
under a Satisfaction or Money Back 
Guarantee. $2 prepaid. Write for our it 
booklet, ‘40 Facts for Horse Owners 
Lakeside Remedy Co., 5408 Calumet Ave., Chicago, 


GANOSEN “5 
Gets the Worms Every Time - 


One or two doses enough for a life tin 
destroys all eggs as well as worms. ‘ 
trated (no filler), powerful—one oz 
for 25 hogs. Non-poisonous, ex< 





























doses. Send for free descriptive t plder 
DOWNS MFG. CO 
Box 24. Bloomfield. Ned 





Lankford Horse Collat 


Cure Sore Shoulders— 


also galls, Stuffed with medicated cotton; absort 
impurities of sores. ut anyshape neck. V i og 
sweene e horse, jer’s, write 
Prioes és Ame yond not at your dealer's 
Memorandum Account Book Free. 
| THE POWERS MFG. CO., Dept. G6 Waterloo, lon 
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The Iowa Legislature 


the passage by the senate of the 
compensation act, 
iin questions before the legislature 
public utilities 
still in the hands of the conference 


same periad a year ago, 
> past five years. 
25. 9 per cent lower than on like date of 1912; 3.7 
and 13 per cent lower than 1909, on !tike date. 
pre di ucers of the United States for 
made by 
Statistics of the United States Department of Agriculture, were as follows: 


averaged about 
in 1911; 18.2 per cent lower than 1910, 
> average prices received by 


Prices of Agricultural Products 


The average of prices received by 
.3 of one per cone 
increase of 6 _ber 


producers of the United States for staple crops 


lst to April ist, which compares with pn 
and an average increase of 2.1 
April 1st, prices of staple crops 

3.7 per cent lower than 


On 


articles named, 


correspondents of the Bureau of 





tax commission 








n over the appropriation of Money | pee en eel, SORS esc cceseccsscees 


ic exposition, and the mem- 
with requests for 


sanitary food bill, which originated 








yr a vote of 28 to 6. 





rovides that steps may be taken by 


per 100 pounds Nantes eaten. 
per 100 pounds 
per 100 pounds Worth Be ee 


canneries as well as 





anti-pass legislation eee eee emer rene ner er eee eee eeeeee 


Maple sugar, per 








amendments were 
i to permit of the issuance of pass- 


by the legislature t 
gates to go to 


defeated after a there and report upon their 


majority of two votes, 
nm record in favor of 
easure Claim that it will do a great 
riculturalists have been mentéoned for 


program of arbitration which can 
5 rigorous action 


Diseased bees are 
will be enacted soon. 


of bees afflicted with 


and house passed the bill provid- 





Recommendation 
propriations committee 


of the assembly the establishment 


state veterinarian, 








building ¢ xtension. s - 
uilding and extensio the direction of the 


makes the purchase at the 
investment for 
The bill provides for the car- 
g of the millage over a ten-year 

will make thee cost per 


time a profitable 


The Darrah presidential preference pri- 
mary bill was passed by the house, 
the provisions of this 
vidual voters may express their desire to 


. ° > j s a 7 
will bo. carried the entire state or 


instruction determined 
andscape gardening and arrangement | caucus was held the night preceding the 
final vote, and it was found that the ma- 


and other memorials. jority party in the state was practically 


proposed - committee 
e, which provides for a reorganization 
rtain departments, 
Under this act, 


has not yet been Franking packages by express: compa- 


under the ban, along 


state geologist, Brockway bill, passed by the house. 


fish and game depart- 
and weather and crop service, would 
one management. 
ird of three members is to have con- 
nd coéperate with the various soci- 
having charge of the departments, 
the board of agriculture to codperate 
of tNe various 
The proposed system does not do 
the departments, 
a more central 
The governor, president of the state 


Five hundred dollars a year was 
propriated by the legislature for experi- 
ments in the cross breeding of fruits at 
the Charles City station, under the direc- 
tion of Charles G. 
vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Pat- 
ten for his work in the line of fruit im- 


corporated under 


introduced last week 
providing for state aid to township schools 


A house bill was 


commissioner, game warden, direc- ; ‘ i 
) game ire this purpose, $30,0@0 was to be appropri- 


ated the first biennial period, 
and the president of the retail im- 


nt dealers’ association, are to con- 
board over the con- 


The bill also makes appropriation 


the agricultural 


Recent Public Sales 


THE WALTER ROBERTS ANGUS 





a large majority, the house passed 
Ziving county supervisors the au- 
to submit to a vote the proposi- 

fa tax to yield $5,000 in aid of coun- 
sricultural societies. 
The dispersion sale of the Walter Rob- 

ther signal victory for the suffra- erts herd of Angus cattle, 

was won in the house when the en- 
‘ clause was stricken from the Chase 
This was the provision for submit- 
question to a vote of the women. 

g and bitter argument was provoked 


to close up the 


Although the weather 
was disagreeable, a large crowd of Angus 
some from adjoining states. 
good, ranging from $500 down, with only 
very few going under $100. 
of $500 was paid for the two-year-old bull, 


vote showed for the suffragists. 











been authorized 





Aor. 1, | B6ae..1,71 Ape, | Ape. 1, |. Ase. i, 
1913. 1913. 1912. 1911. | 1920. 
53.7 d2.2 Clk ¢ 19.7 65.6 
79.1 80.6 92.5 83.8 104.5 
$3.4 30.1 52.0 32.3 | 15.6 
48.5 48.9 92.3 69.1 | 59.7 
62.9 65.2 85.1 75.4 76.6 
68.3 67.0 76.9 65.3 | 73.4 
113.6 119.0 191.3 | 234.6 193.9 
50.3 52.0 F728 55.5 17.4 
11.8 11.8 10.1 | 9 | 14.1 
27.6 i 25 26.1 22.6 | 25.8 
11.6 114 | 10.8 | 10.8 11.9 
16.4 19.4 | ats |} 14.9 | 18.6 
1115 11.34 16.79 11.89 12.73 
Mar.15 Feb.15, | Mar.15, | Mar.15, | Mar.15, 
1913. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 
7.62 $ $ 5.94 $ 6.74 $ $.93 
5.88 | 4.75 | 4.66 | 4.87 
7.49 | 6.11 6.48 6.59 
4,97 | 4.12 | 4.45 5.64 
6.56 | 5.38 | 5.49 1.37 
1.03 | | 2.88 1.26 fF 2.14 
82 1.04 | 1.25 1.14 
2.10 | 2.42 | 2.17 2.17 
he | 1.67 | 1.05 | -92 
10.42 12.89 | 8.56 8.15 
1.72  . Fas. | 4.93 | 
8.19 | | 
.184 | .169 | 168 | 249 
401 192 | 184 
O47 | .050 048 | 050 
126 ie 
1.065 1.051 | 
Botna Valley Blackeap, the buyer being 
Godfrey Dreher, of Audubon, Iowa, The 
old show bull, Deceiver, sold for $305 to 
Frank Bower, of Walnut, Iowa. The cata- 
logued offering of bulls averaged better 


than $209, and including three extras the 


average was about $190. The top price 
for females was $315, paid by G. C. Wil- 
liams, of Hepburn, Iowa, for Erica 12th 


of Lincoln Park. Caldwell & Son, of Bur- 
lington Junction, Mo., got the Erica cow 
Enchantress with a heifer calf at foot, for 
$315; this firm also got Blackcap Echo, the 
dam of the top price bull. Mr. Williams 
was one of the heaviest buvers at the sale. 
Several head went to Mississippi, W. H. 
Hurdle, of Holly Springs, and Paul! J. 
Rainey, of Cotton Plant, being the buyers. 
The class of buyers, some of which are 
new in the business, indicates a wide- 
spread demand for the Angus. As will be 
noted by the list of buyers following, a 
number got several head each. Auc- 
tioneers Silas Igo and N. G. Kraschel did 
the selling. Mr. Fred J. Roberts, only son 


ef Waiter Roberts, will continue in the 
Dusiness While he did not buy at this 
sale, he already owned a number in his 


own name, and will add other good ones 
to the herd. A list of sales af $100 and 
over follows: 


COWS 
Blackcap Echo, Oct., ’07, Caldwell & | 
Son, Burlington Jct., Mo........ . .$285 
Botna Valley Blinkbonny, Dec. 1 4 
Godfrey Dreher, Audubon, lowa..... 185 


Blac kbird McHenry 57th, Feb., ’03, and 


c., P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, fa... 275 
Bl lackbird Bestever, Apr.,: ’10, Ww. 
Norton, Fontanelle, la.............. 295 
Blackbird of Cherokee 16th, Jan., ’04, 
V. M. Painter, Lewis, Iss... ccccss 250 
Brunetta, Jan., °09, G. Cc. Ww illiams, e 
pi Sh Pererrrre rT errr errr re 195 
Edgewood Blackberry 2a, ‘Dec., "07, and 
ealf, W. H. Hurdle, Holly "Springs, 
Ws dinie sco CR r cua eabadecice s:da0, SOU 
Blackbird Missie, Feb., ’05, and c. c., . 
i, ae RN ia co, cceisw pidlwacd dia eimersisiaws 275 
Brunetta 3d May, * Yordy Bros., __ 
MONG TGs Gicsesviecceehactanmnanee 150 
Blackbird 49th, Sept. 0%, c. * Martin, 
Adaza, Iowa 


Bonnie Bouquet E.,_ Feb. be 09, 
I. Cowden, Riverton, ig 





Blackbird Missie 4th, Oct., °10, F red . 
PT Re eer errr rs 235 
Blackbird of Cherokee “40th, May, “10, 
and b. c., W. A. Moffitt, — is- 
WE ils weeh ce 60csaddnsesccccevesceece 00 
Botna Valley “Bertha, Dee., “fi, — bi 
STOS. cccocccctescescoccsenccoce eee Si) 
Blackcap ‘of Longbranch 34, Jan., “HL, 
P. J. DOMOHOG 2... cvvsccocesecess cea. 2a 
Blackberry 8th, Jan., 409, “and b. es 
0. PEPUD oc cctsercdcacecseceveseee 240 
Black Gertrude, Dec., ’05, G. C. Wil- . 
pO Rarer ey er ere re 205 
Black Gertrude 2d, Nov., ’09, Bolen & iS 
Sriith, Clarinkda, Taie.cc.cscccscccrscces 185 
Botna Valley Bonnie, May, ’11, same.. 170 
Imp. Elnora, Dec., ’04, Evans & Son, 
UCC, Bilas cnaie.cs cc ceeneetesnaces 260 
Envite, June, "08 W. BA. MOTE .i.ccc80 170 
Erica 12th of L. , June, °08, and b. c., 
Gq. C. Writiame. LE Re PERE ers ig one 
Enchantress 7th, Nov., ’09, and c. ¢., J 
Caldwell & SOM ....ccccccscccccccece 215 
Botna Valley Eventime, Feb., ’11, ’ 
Bolen & Smt 2.65 occ occcccic Sesalataeias 220 
Eribine, May, ’01, and c. c., W. A. " 
BEOGING cigs. c Caena dace a6 pede conescnaness 165 
Botna Valley Envite, Jan. ’11, Yordy 
BES oiciee.c a Mew ntagaetiece ses 408 Can me ne io 
Eventime, Aug., 07, and b. c., Frank 
Sower, Walnut, TOWS ....< csccccssces 235 
Imp. Persephone of Stenhouse 2d, Feb., “ 
05; Fred Long, Marne, Ia........... 195 
Peruna 2d, March, ’10, F. E. Cowden.. 155 
Pretty Ermine 4th, May, ’07, and b. c¢., "i 
Co. 1, WR CRDS oc. occ 6 roses dics caws ae 165 
Botna Valley Ermine, April, ’11, W. A. 
Co Co: EES Re ee ners -.. 130 
Atlantic Lelia, May, ’08, and mn ¢, “Ww. . 
INN een coe Ueadlnvsiecc CO 
Maplehurst Queen 17th, Nov., ’03, and Ms 
b. c., Wm. Williams, Atlantic, Ia... 215 
Baby Queen Mera, ne be: eee Sap 
1 a Se Rale de date. $150 
Atlantic Lady ‘Auburn, ‘May, 706, F. E 
Se arr errr ree Tt 120 
Botna Valley Primrose, Aug., ’11, E. 


Stevens, Lewis, Ia. .ccccccccvecvecees LUD 








| Atlantic Heatherbloom, Jan., '10, F. E. 


SUMING aw, Dba Adee een heen a tie anes 165 

Heatherb.oom 17th, Sept., "07, and e. ¢., 
W.. AcOH 565.0. 50502 rope 195 

Eric's Queen, Mar., ” Fo Ws 7 
0 | a rere ee 155 
Chambers Carroll, Oct. “02, G. Dreher. 175 

ae Oakes Elena, Sept., "09, and b. 
. J. Baxon, Atlantic, Ia. 115 

estes: Valley Duchess, Dec., 10, W. A 
i 0: RS ears Ee 

Botna Valley Rose, May, Eh, F. E. 
COWGGI cade wseleceqenacesceseens ceue ee 
Botna Valley Lucy, Mar., ’11, same... 185 

BULLS. 

Deceiver, Sept., ’05, Frank Bower, 

O20 A ree Scandic SOO 


Botna Valley Eurotas, July, ’11, E. S. 
Murphy, Sidney, low@ ....cceccocees 180 

Botna Valley Evason, Feb., °12, J. F. 
Brady, Atkinson, Nek 105 


Botna Valley Blackeap, Jan., ‘11, God- _ 


frey Dreher, Audubon, lowa...... 5 
Botna Valley Peer, Mar., ig: Hunter 
Bros.. Neola, IOWS: cc cccacecccuceces 185 
Botna Valley Black Knight, Jan., °12, 
Ed. Enken, Wiota, Ia. ...... ped cake Le 
Botna Valley Eurota 2, F. W. Heers, 
a, a, AS ere adee ue 
Extra, 2 yrs., Paul J. Rainey, * Cotton 
Plant, Miss. ..... occcccccccecceseces 5) 


Bay MMARY. 
857.50; average....$184.50 
8 bulls ,675.00; average.... 209.37 
56 head.. .... 10,512.00: average.... 187.72 
The total, including four extras was 
$10,942. 


48 females... 





Additional Field Nites. 


INTERESTING FENCE LITERATURE. 

Interesting fence literature has been is- 
sued by the Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., makers of the famous elec- 
trically’ welded fencing. There are no 
tie wires in Pittsburgh fence. The line 
and stay wires are welded. by electricity, 
making a very solid and substantial fence. 
The advertisement on page 715 tells about 
this feature. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR FARM GATE? 

Surely, a good many of our readers 
will find new gates a necessity this year, 
and we call their attention to the very 
satisfactory farm gates which are adver- 


tised on page 714. The old practice with 
gates was to build them yourself of ordi- 
nary fence boards. The modern practice 
is to buy them alrgady built or to buy 
special fittings so thal you can buiid a 
gate with the least cost of time. The 
modern gate is better made, stronger and 
more desirable in every way. A number 


of good gates are advertised in our paper, 
and we suggest to our readers who need 
new gates that they write for the cata- 
logues of the various manufacturers. It 
will be well worth their while. 


AN INTERESTING £ BOOK ON THRESH. 
ING MACHINES. 
with reference to 
machines and threshing can be obtained 
by writing the Nichols & Shepard Co., 
3attle Creek, Mich., makers of threshing 
machines, engines, and oil and gas trac- 
tors. They call attention in a special ad- 
vertisement on page 696 to the fact that 
all threshing machines are not alike— 
that there is a difference in machines, 
and that it means a good deal to farm 
folks. For many years they have been 
pioneers in the making of threshers, and 
they would appreciate Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers writing for their literature, tell- 
ing of their machines, and the satisfaction 


A booklet threshing 


they have given They do not ask you 
to take their word for what the Nichols & 
Shepard threshing machines are, and will 


do, but that you investigate for your- 
self, as they are willing to leave the ver- 
dict to you if you investigate. A _ postal 


card or letter request will bring their lit- 
erature by return mail. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
COMPANY AUTOMOBIJLES. 


The Pratt ‘‘30,” ‘40," and ‘50’ auto- 
mobiles are the product of the Elkhart 
Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., of Elk- 


hart, Ind., who for many years have been 
selling farm folks carriages and harness. 
The last named car is electrically started 
and lighted, and it sells at $2,150. The 
motor is long stroke, the bore being 4% 
and the stroke 5%, inches, giving lots of 
power and the economical use of gasoline 
and oil, and a very quiet motor. The 
Pratt ‘40” sells at $1,850. It has gas 
starter and electric lights. The ‘‘30” sells 
for $1,400, with Prest-O-Lite gas starter 
and electric lighting system. A catalogue 
describing all three models has been issued 
by the Elkhart Carriage and Mfg. Co., and 
they will be glad to tell you about Pratt 
cars. Read their advertisement on page 
ro 

toi. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION ABOUT 
THE HOME AND ON THE FARM. 
This booklet, first published by the Atlas 
Portland Cement Co., of Broad St., New 
York City, in 1905, is generally recognized 
as the most practical and thorough book 
on concrete construction that has yet been 
issued. It tells how to build everything 
that it is possible to build of cement— 
form fence posts to the finest class of ce- 
ment houses. Every possible use of ce- 
ment is discussed, and the booklet gives 
reliable information on how to mix, what 
kind of sand to use, how to test for clean 
sand, the best kind of gravel, in short, it 
enters into the subject very thoroughly, 
and it has been used as a text book ina 
number of schools. Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers who are contemplating any kind 
of building on the farm this year should 
by all means secure a copy of this > 0K- 
let. Either a postal card or letter re- 
quest to the Atlas Portland Cement Co., 
Dept. 15, New York City, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, will bring it promptiy. 
It not only tells about the use of cement, 
and how to handle it, but illustrates prac- 
tically everything built of cement, and it 
cannot fail to be of very material value to 
the man who wants to do any kind of 
work.with cement. It should have a wide 

distribution among our readers. 
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SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
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The subscription price of Wallaces’ Farmer 
is $1.00 per year—and worth it. Comes every 
week and is always practical and reliable—the 

one farm paper you can farm by every day in the year. Money back 
if not satisfied. Wallaces’ Farmer always stops when the time is out. 





















MR. REGULAR READER OF WALLACES’ FARMER: 

There are some good farmers right in your own community who do not yet read Wallaces’ 
Farmer. These folks are not acquainted with the paper, and therefore do not realize how practical 
and helpful it would be every week in their business. They would like Wallaces’ Farmer just as 
well as you do yourself and would find it just as valuable as you do if they would only read it awhile 
and get acquainted. 


Tell Every Neighbor About This Special Trial Offer 


Did you ever stop to think that it is worth something to you personally to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer read in all the homes around you? It makes more prosperous farmers, broader citizens and 
better neighbors where it goes. Asa public-spirited citizen you owe it to your neighbors and to 
yourself to help encourage good farming, clear thinking and right living in your home community. 
May we not count on your help in this good cause? It means something to us, of course, but it 
means vastly more to your neighbors and to you. 










Something Valuable in Return for Your Help 


Just to show our appreciation of your help, we will send your choice of either the Sewing Awl 
or the Combination Wrench, described below, free as a premium for a club of only three new trial 
subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special rate of 50c each. Both tools will be sent free for a 
club of six new names. Trial subscriptions start the week they reach us and continue every week 
till January 1, 1914. No special authority needed to accept this offer. Simply send in the club at 
once and select your premium. Anyone may send one or more trial subscriptions at the special 
rate of 50c for the balance of 1913. ($2.25 will pay till January 1, 1917—nearly four years.) Expir- 
ing subscriptions may be renewed at the same price. 



















The Perfect Sewing Awl 


See that thread reel under the fingers 
tips; this principle is right. Diamond 
pointed needles, curved and straight, in 
the hollow handle screw top. This 
patented Lock Stitch Sewing Awl re- 
pairs harness, shoes, canvas, and does 
all kinds sewing odd jobs. It sews like 
a machine—one job will pay for ‘it. 
and practical. Retail price, fully equipped, $1.00. 












A tool that you will find most useful, convenient in every home, strong 




















Combination Wrench 


Drop forged from the finest tool steel 
and fully guaranteed. It is 8} inches 
long and weighs 10 ounces. A pipe 
wrench, a nut wrench, a screw driver 
and three dies for cleaning up and re- 
threading rusted and battered threads. 
Dies will fit all bolts used on standard 
farm machinery. An all-round handy 
tool for the farm and shop. Will work 
in closer quarters than any other wrench. 
Easily carried in the hip pocket. Price 
50 cents, but worth more. 








RE-THREADING 
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MONKEY WRENCH BEFORE 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK OR A LETTER 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen—Inclosed please find $............ -. or ...trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer, until January 1, 19 b4. 
As a premium for three NEW trial subscribers you may send me [_] Sewing Awl [] Combination Wrench (Mark the one you want.) 


PIPE WRENCH 





AFTER 
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Post Office 





PS Nee een 


Wrench o or Awl Amt. 
















Name of Trial Subscriber 


Town 





Address All Letters to. WALLACES’ FARMER, 








Des Moines, Iowa 











WHILE YOU WAIT | 








No Monopoly. 


A sharp boy in Grangetown waiked into 
a grocer’s shop. 
‘Please, mister,’’ he said to 


prietor, “‘mother told me to a 
whether there is such a thing as 
trust.”’ 
“Of course there is,’’ was the nswer 
“Well, then, mother wants to be trust 
ed for two pounds.” 





Was Misquoted. 


The king of the hoboes slouched into 
the office of The Daily Bread to ; ake a 
complaint. 

“You th’ editor?’ he asked. 

“Yes.”’ 

“In yore paper this mornin’ you said | 
made a talk to th’ boys last night on 
‘How to Be at Work All th’ Time. 

“Well?” 

“You got it wrong. The’ subjeck of my 
little talk was ‘How to Beat Work Aj] th’ 


Time.’ I want it c’rected, mister. That's 
all.” 
A Soft Job. 
Two wayside pilgrims were talking over 


things near Washington, when ne of 
them asked: 

“Say, Bo; you ain’t a-hankerin’ after 
no government place, are ye?” 

“T don’t mind sayin’ I'd take one of 'em 
ef I could get it,’’ responded the other: 
“but I don’t want no job that's ail fat, 
I'm willin’ to earn my wages.”’ 


“An’ what sort o’ job would be about 
your size?’’ 
“Well, I might fiill fountain pens fur 


some senator, fur instanct.’’ 





And Did She Smile? 

“Oh, thank you,” said the elderly wo- 
man to a laborer who surrendered his seat 
in a crowded car, ‘‘thank you, very much.” 

“That's oll right, mum,” was the re- 
joinder. 

As the woman sat down, the chivalrous 
laborer added: 

“Wot I ses is, a man never ort to let a 
woman stand. Some men never gets up 
unless she’s pretty, but you see, mum, it 
don’t make no difference to me.’’—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 





Particular. 


Mrs. Black's servant has been in the 
habit of going out to meet the grocer’s 
boy when he came to the back door with 
goods. Observing this, Mrs. Black watched 
and saw the boy kiss Norah _ heartily. 
When the girl came in, Mrs. Black said, 
severely: 

“Norah, I saw the grocer’s boy kiss you 
this morning, when you went out for the 
groceries. Hereafter, I shall go myself.” 

“All right, mum,” said Norah; ‘‘but it 
will] do yez no good. He sez he won't 
kiss nobody but me.’’—Nor’west Farmer. 





New Name for an Old Complaint. 

A Scottish crofter, meeting a friend 
whom he had not seen for some time, 
said: 

“Hullo, Dauvit, 
while back?” 

““Man,’’ replied Dauvit, ‘‘did ve no’ ken 
I was laid doon wi’ that trouble ca’‘d in- 
fluenza?’’ 

“No, I didna hear ye were poorly,” said 
the crofter. ‘‘An’ what kind o’ trouble is 
that?” 

“Weel, I can hardly explain,’”’ replied 
Dauvit. ‘‘But after yer gettin’ better ye 
feel very lazy; in fact, ye dinna feel in- 
clined tae dae onything all day long.” 

“Mon, mon,” said the crofter, ‘‘dae ye 
tell me that? I’ve been troubled that wey 
this last twenty years an’ couldna fin’ 4 
name for it.” 


whaur hae ye been this 





Good for Adults or Infants. 

Mike came to the doctor about nine 
o’clock with the information that their 
month-old baby would not sleep a wink. 
The doctor gave Mike sleeping powders 
for the baby. The next day he met Mike 
on the street. 

“Well, how did the powders work’ in- 
quired the doctor. 

“Them powders, Doc,” answered Nike 
“sure did the trick.” 

‘“‘Made the baby sleep, did they?” 

“No, that they didn’t, Doc. We zave 
the darlint a dose, just as you told me, 
but it wouldn’t sleep at all; so we just 
took a dose o’ thim powders oursils. we 
did, and went right off to sleep, and niver 
heard the darlint croy one bit any mvre.” 
—Lippincott’s. 





There’s a Reason. 

Gordon, seven years old, was playing 
bandit, and for some time had been <'ag- 
gering around, as if badly wounded by 
the imaginary bullets of his playmates. 4 
neighbor who had been watching the game 
remarked: 

“Gordon, why don’t you fall down some 
time?’”’ 

“Oh,” replied Gordon; “I would have 
been dead long ago if I had had on my 
old pants.’’—Selected. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
june 4—Cahill Bros., Rockford, 
ine 4—J. M. Bay, Aledo, 
une |/—Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo, 
I 


Iowa. 


; 1« 11—Howell Rees & Sons, Pilger, Neb. 
June '2—Owens_ Bros., Homestead, Towa. 
June 13—Whitsitt Bros., Preemption, Tih, 
Oct. .i—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 
ANGUS. 


Apr —~American Aberdeen Angus Breede 

ers. Association, Omaha, Neb. 

Mav -American Aberdeen Angus Breed- 

a Association, Chicago, Ii. 

May 2—American Aberdeen Angus Breed- 

rs’ Association, East St. Louis, Mo. 

May 27—P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 

‘—Breeders’ sale, South Omaha, 

J. Miller, manager. 
HEREFORDS. 


§ and 7—Hereford Breeders’ 
Thornton, Kansas City, 


ay - 
N . W.. 


Sale, 
Manager. 





1—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Oct. i6—M. O. Watts, Fairfield, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 21—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. 
Dak. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


J. M. Bay claims June 4th as the date 
for his Short-horn sale, at Aledo, Mercer 
county, lll. Mr. Bay will sell a valuable 











lot of good, well-bred cattle, and those 
needing either bulls or heifers should take 
notice of his date. 

Reliable live stock insurance is offered 
by the Indiana and Ohio Live Stock Insur- 
ance Co., of Crawfordsville, Ind. They 
issue thirty-day policies, insuring mares 


against death from foaling, and all kinds 
of insurance on horses, mules and cattle, 
covering death from any cause. Full par- 
ticulars concerning their policies can be 
had by writing the company at Crawfords- 
ville. 

The C. Hafer Lumber Co., of Council 
Bluffs, lowa, ship lumber, millwork, hard- 
ware and paint to anyone, anywhere. See 
announcement this week on page 705, and 
write for particulars and catalogue. This 
is a reliable firm, doing a satisfactory 
business with their customers. Their busi- 
ness the first three months of this year 
is double that of a year ago, and largely 
the result of satisfied customers coming 
back, or sending new customers. 


The Sunray Generator Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa, advertise farm lighting systems that 
is safe, satisfactory, and they claim, the 
only system that can be satisfactorily in- 
stalled by the farmer himself. The gen- 
erator is located outside the house, and 
there are other points of advantage that 
our readers should learn about the sunray 
a in terested in establishing a satisfactory 
date lighting system. Write for 
ulars, price and testimonials. See 
announcement on another page. 


The very best kind of a wet weather 









coat is the Reflex slicker, made by the 
A. J. Tower Co., Boston, Mass., and sold 
by dealers in every town. The standard 


of this coat is $3 everywhere. The 
nel slickers for horseback riding are 
you can not buy the genuine 
Tow er slicker at your dealer's, it will be 
Sent prepaid on receipt of the price. An 
illustrated folder giving particulars with 
regard to Tower slickers can be had on 
postal card or letter request to the A. J. 
Tower Co., Boston, Mass. - 
_A very satisfactory rifle will be found 
in the Marlin Model 1897. It shoots 22 
short, 22 long and 22 long rifle cartridges, 
and it is an ideal gun for shooting squir- 
Tels, hawks, crows, and all kinds of small 
game. The advertisement of the Marlin 
Fire Arms Co., on page 716, will give an 
excellent idea of this desirable repeating 
rifle, and they will be glad to send full 
particulars with reference thereto if you 
Write them at 115 Willow St., New Haven, 
Conn. If you desire their complete cata- 
logue describing all Marlin repeaters, rifles 
and shotguns, send three cents in stamps, 
and it will be forwarded by return mail. 
John Burruss & Son, of Miami, Mo., 
Will hold a dispersion sale Tuesday, April 
22d, at which time forty head of double 
Standard Polled Durham and Short-horn 
cattle will be dispersed. These cattle are 


price 
pon 





from the old-established and best bred 
herd in that part of the state. The herd 
has been culled down to the following 
SIX well-known families: Barringtons, 
Kir | evingtons, Rose of Sharons, Young 
Marys, Louden Duchesses and Blooms. 


(he same date, an assortment of farm 
: Will be offered, horses, mules, cattle 





and hogs, and_a bunch of forty mules 
ot which the Messrs. Burruss are part 
OWners. Write for catalogue. 


THE GEO. P. BELLOWS SHORT- 
HORNS. 


It is good news to the friends of the 


late Geo. P. Bellows that the great herd 
t re-bred Short-horns he built up will 
»€ maintained by his son, Harold, who 


s that the business will be continued, 
cfore, in the firm name of Bellows 
, Maryville, Mo. This means that 
1 work in conjunction with his uncle, 
Bellows, in holding their sales, the 
‘t of which will be held June 10th. It 
‘arold Bellows’ ambition to continue 
work of scientific farming and pure- 
ii - Short-horn Breeding along the same 
ines as his father had been doing, and 
it was with this end in view that he took 
ae irse at the agricultural college at 
mes, having previously gone to Northe 


‘ will be at the Omaha sale, 





western University at Chicago. He has 
already taken charge of the work on the 
farm, and we are sure he has the best 
wishes of the many friends of his father, 
which includes the entire Short-horn fra; 
ternity. The Bellows offering for June 
10th is such, we are assured, as to merit 
the patronage of discriminating buyers, 
the bull offering being the best ever cata- 
logued from the Bellows herds. Watch 
for more particulars in later issues of 
AVallaces’ Farmer. 


A GREAT ieee te, TO BUY 
NGUS BULLS 


Readers = Wallaces’ Farmer desiring 
to buy the very best kind of an Aberdeen 
Angus bull will undoubtedly be interested 
in the Angus bull sales announced by the 
American “Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the asso- 
ciation at Omaha, Neb., on April 2th, 
and at Chicago on May Ist. Every bull 
offered in these sales will be guaranteed 
by the association through its members, 
and there will be 75 head in the sale at 
Omaha and 95 hea‘ in the sale at Chi- 
cago. The association is not holding the 
sales for pecuniary profit, but on the con- 
trary, for the purpose of attracting a 
large number of bulls at one point, so that 
breeders and farmers neediwg a bull can 
attend the Sales and have a large number 
of choice bulls from which to make their 
selection. The bulls contributed come 
from the leading herds of the country, 
and readers of Wallaces’ Farmer can at- 
tend these sales with the expectation of 
finding a thoroughly desirable lot to se- 
lect from. It should be noted that there 
are twenty-five representatives of the 
Blackbird family, twenty of the Ericas, 
twenty of the Prides, fifteen of the Queen 
mothers, and other families will be rep- 
resented. There will be bulls of all ages, 
and very bull listed will be sold without 
reserve, even if they bring only a beef 
price. In the large nun*ber on sale, un- 
questionably there will be some excellent 
bargains, and we urge Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered. There never has been a 
time when the breeding of pure-bred cat- 
tle promised greater regard than during 
the next few years, as there is an undoubt- 
ed scarcity of cattle, which means a brisk 
demand. Charles Gray, secretary of the 
association, will manage both sales, and 
he will be glad not only to send you a 
catalogue giving full particulars concern- 
ing each offering, but likewise to answer 
any questions you may desire to ask with 
regard to the offerings. In addition to 
the sale, there will also be a show before 
the sale, in which prizes will be awarded, 
and which will be held in the mornings. 
If any of our readers wish to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to buy a good 
bull, and are not able to attend the sale, 
they can safely entrust mail bids to eith- 
er Colonel Silas Igo, who will cry the 
sales, or to Charles Gray, secretary. All 
such bids will receive careful and honor- 
able attention, and will be handled as 
though the buyer were bidding in person. 
Remember the dates of these two sales— 
the first at Omaha, Neb., on April 29th, 
Tuesday, and the second at Chicago, IIl., 
on May ist, Thursday. Seventy-five bulls 
and ninety- 
five at the Chicago sale. The advertise- 
ment on page 727 gives further particu- 
lars. Look it up. 


ROAN SCOTCH BULLS OFFERED. 


Messrs. Held Bros., of Hinton, Iowa, 
breeders of Short-horns and Poland 
Chinas, and breeders and importers of 
German Coach horses and _ Shropshire 
sheep, announce in their advertisement, in 
connection with their Coach horses, in 
this issue, two young herd bulls for sale, 
roan, and of Scotch ancestry. One is 
Dauntless Goods, an October two-year-old 
that has been used freely in the herd and 
has calves to his credit. He is a grandson 
of Good Choice and Dauntless ctor 2d. 
He is a bull of great scale, a good handler, 
and he possesses splendid breed character. 
The other is Spicy Archer, a December 
yearling that has been used enough in the 
herd to demonstrate. that he is a sure 
breeder. He is a son of the noted 2,500- 
pound bull, Archer, formerly owned by 
Biller & Son, of Hartington, Neb., while 
his dam is a choicely bred Scotch cow of 
the Spicy family. Both Dauntless Goods 
and Spicy Archer are bulls that should in- 
terest those wanting a bull good enough 
to breed on pure-bred cattle. They will 
be priced conservativef}, quality consid- 
ered. Better write Messrs. Held Bros. at 
once if in need of a bull. They are the 
sort that in all probability will not re- 


main long.in their herd under present 
bull shortage conditions. Read the ad- 
vertisement. 


“A SIMPLE IDEA BEHIND A SIMPLE 
STARTER.” 


Under this heading, a very interesting 
advertisement is inserted by the Thos. B. 
Jeffery Co., makers of the famous Cross 
Country Rambler car, with reference to 
the very simple and effective electric 
lighting and starting system with which 
all Cross Country cars are equipped. They 
point out that for many years the Pull- 
man palace sleeping cars have been light- 
ed by electricity, and that the same sys- 
tem has been applied to the gasoline en- 
gine, by a simple arrangement made to 
serve as a fly wheel, whereby Rambler 
Cross Country cars can not only be Nght- 
ed, but also electrically started. They 
call particular attention to the fact that 
the principle is not a new and untried 
one, but simply an old principle applied 
to a new use, and that little weight is 
added, that theré are no extra bearings, 
gears, chains or belts, that the parts are 
large and substantial, and that there is 
not a single delicate piece, with the re- 
sult that there is the greatest possible 
efficiency, with the least possible trouble; 
that the motor stars quietly, without jerk 
or jar, and that there is only one opera- 
tion, a simple pressure of a foot pedal 
doing the business. Their advertisement 
on page 697 will be interesting reading to 
a good many of our readers—in fact, to 
practically all—and they will be glad to 
have you read it and to send a postal card 
or letter request for the beautiful four- 


color reproduction of the Cross Country 
Rambler car, which is now ready for mail- 
ing. 


This reproduction is made from an 





oil painting by R. Philip Brainard, arid 
it is a handsome thing. ‘hey will be glad 
to send it with their Cross Ca@untry cata- 
logue, which gives interesting facts with 
regard to the twenty-two acre factory in 
which Rambler Cross Country cars are 
made, this factory being one of the most 
complete and best in the entire country. 


AN ATTRACTIVE CARRIAGE 
BOOKLE 


* . 


A 160-page booklet, telling in an inter- 
esting way about the bargains in single 
buggies, family carriages, spring wagons, 
etc., Which they have to offer, has been 
issued by H. C. Phelps, president of the 
Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., of Station 45, 
Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Phelps desires to 
send a copy of this booklet to every read- 
er of Wallaces’ Farmer, and a postal 
card request will bring it by return mail. 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. have sold a 
large number of their split hickory single 


buggies, family carriages, and _ spring 
wagons to Wallaces’ Farmer readers, and 
they want to correspond with every one 


of our readers who desire to buy a buggy, 
carriage or spring wagon this year. They 
want to tell you about their thirty days 
free road test, and about their two-year 
guarantee, how their buggies are made, 
and why they have given satisfaction. Il- 
lustrations from real life appear in the 
catalogue, and they add much to the 
attractiveness thereof. Splendid bargains 
in harness are also offered by the Ohio 
Carriage Mfg. Co., and the catalogue like- 
wise tells about these, illustrating the 
various styles of work, fancy driving har- 
ness, ete., which they sell. Their full- 
page advertisement on our back page this 
week will give our readers a partial idea 
of the Phelps Split Hickory line, and par- 
tial particulars concerning the liberal sell- 
ing plan. It gives information with re- 
gard to the catalogue, and Mr. Phelps 
hopes to have a good many requests for 
the catalogue. Either a postal card or 
a request will bring it by return 
mall. 


AN ree AUTOMOBILE 


ATALOGUE. 


An automobile catalogue which will 
prove interesting to Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers is the new Apperson catalogue, 
which describes and illustrates the vari- 
ous Apperson cars, their 45 horse power 
ear selling for $1,600, and their 55 horse 
power car for $2,000. Apperson cars have 
been made for many years—in fact, the 
manufacturers point out that there are 
Apperson cars in use today seventeen, 
eighteen and nineteen years old, and that 
the average age of all of their cars now 
in us is eight years. They were pioneers 
in the manufacture of automobiles, and 
they have made a thorough success of 
Apperson cars. The cars have proved 
economical in running, and the first cost 
is reasonable. An excellent idea of the 
Apperson car can be gained from the il- 
lustration in their advertisement, and 
they would like to have Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers refer to this advertisement on 
page 715, and to write them at once a pos- 
tal card or letter request for their cata- 
logue. It goes into détails with reference 
to Apperson Jack Rabbit cars, as they 
can not do in an advertisement, and they 
are satisfied that it will prove interesting 
to a good many readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. If you would like to have the 
name of their nearest agent, just ask them 
and they. will be pleased to give you his 
name, so you can call and see the Apper- 
son Jack Rabbit car itself, and secure a 
demonstration thereof. A postal card or 
letter request to the Apperson Bros. Auto- 
mobile Co., 308 Main St., Kokomo, Ind., 
will bring a catalogue and any informa- 
tion you desire. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY BUY HAR- 
VESTING MACHINE LINE. 


The announcement is made that the 
Moline Plow Co., of Moline, Ill, have 
bought the Adriance Platt & Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., who for sixty years have 
manufactured Adriance binders, mowers, 
reapers and corn binders. The trade of 
this company has been largely in the east- 
ern states and foreign countries hereto- 
fore, the sale of their line not having been 
pushed to any great extent in the western 
territory, but from now on the Moline 
Plow Co. will sell the complete Adriance 
line in every section of the United States. 
The manufacture of the line will be con- 
tinued in the splendidly equipped factory 
at Poughkeepsie, and arrangements have 
already been made to increase the factory 
capacity. Our readers desiring to know 
more about this line of machinery can se- 
cure a catalogue by writing the Moline 
Plow Co., Dept. 20, Moline, Ill. This cata- 
logue illustrates and describes the line in 
each particular. 


THE USES OF LYE ON THE FARM. 


Some very interesting and practical lit- 
erature telling about the uses of lye on 
the farm and in the home have been is- 
sued by the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and they will be glad 
to send this literature to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who is enough inter- 
ested to write for it, mentioning the paper. 
In a special advertisement on page 721, 
they reproduce a letter from a prominent 
Hampshire hog breeder, telling of his ex- 
perience with Lewis Lye, and they cal! 
attention to the fact that a quarter of a 
can of Lewis “Lye to a barrel of slop is 
enough to give very satisfactory results. 
If there are any questions you desire to 
ask with regard to feeding Lewis Lye to 
hogs, they will be glad to answer them, 
and they will likewise be glad to tell you 
about the other uses for their Lewis Lye 
on the farm and in the home. Their 
booklet will be interesting to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers, and a postal card request 
mentioning. the paper will bring it. 


AUTOMOBILE qiae* GUARANTEED 
FOR 5,000 MILES. 

Ajax tires, made by the Ajax-Grieb 
Rubber Co., 1786 Broadway, New 
City, are guaranteed in w riting for 5 
miles of service. The manufacturers will 
be glad to send their booklet telling about 
this guarantee, and likewise about their 
tires, to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who is enough interested to write them, 
mentioning the paper. 





SHORT- HORNS. NS. 


BELLE VERNON 


DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


Headed by Duke of Glenside 363672. Sired 
by a brother to Rose of Glenside, record 18,075 Ibs. of 
milk in one year. Our herd contains a number of 
descendants of the famous Kitty Clays. Write for 
Catalog. Residence in town. 


H. L. COBB & SON, 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale. 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
¥F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd, 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 


COUNTRYMAN FARM SHORT-HORNS 


Home of White Hall Chief by White Hal! Sul- 
tan and out of Imp. Scottish Maid. Ten youn 
bulls for sale, sired by White Hall Chief, Sultan 
Mine and the grand breeding bull, Lancaster. Write 
your wants, or better come and see. J. A. COUNTRYMAN & SON, Rochelle, ii. 


Good Short-horn Bulis 


Scotch and Scotch topped, 16 to 20 months 
old, sired by Challenger 3378383. Reds and 
roans. If you want bulls right in form and breeding 
write or come and see. 

J. M. BAY, Aledo, LIllinets 


Short-horn Bulls 


at Pike Timber Stock Farm-—2 Scotch Lan- 
casters, 10 and 11 mos. old, both red and outstanding 
good ones; also 2 Scotch topped red bulls, about 11 
months old. 

DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Iowa 


Two Short-horn Bulls For Sale 


one yearling, the other younger. For particulars, 
breeding, etc., write C. B. HOBBS, Glidden, Iowa. 


ans 





Independence, Ia. 


























POLLED DURHAMS. 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd established 20 years. Represents the leading 
Scotch families. Some choice females and bulls of 
serviceable ages forsale. It will be to your interest 
to see them and get our prices. F. A. MURRAY, 
Mazon, Grundy Co., Ill. 


Polled Durhams 


Several! bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 








Laurens, lowa 





HAMPSHIRKRES. 





Sum MMIT FARM Ham pshires—Through this 
’ we have sold our last spring pigs. We have 
selected 20 boars and gilts af 
the very best blood and qual- 
ity from our Aug. and early 
Sept. litters, which will bein 
fine breeding condition in 
May and June, which we are 
now offering for sale. You 
mas Can save on both price and 

express by ordering now. Write us. Farm adjoing 
city limits. MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, Ia. 


Hampshire Swine, Hereford Bulls 


Gilts bred to farrow in April and late March; fall 
boar pigs by first prize sires. Polled and horned 
Hereford bulls. Address 
F. O. PETERSON, 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


“Always Better” Durocs 


SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


Better than ever. Sired by Ming the Col., Col 
Willetta and Golden Model 11th. One yearling by 
Col. Willetta. 


COME AND SEE THEM 
Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 


Duroc Herd Header Bargains 
The show boar, Advancer ist, and two extra good, 
heavy boned fall yearling boars; also a good 2-year- 
old Golden Model sow, bred for June farrow. See 


and you will buy. 
WwW. KR. BENNETHUM, Madrid, lowa 


Gold Dust Herd Durocs 


If you want a good gilt, bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male, write 
. J. BRADSHAW 
Bold Knob Farm, Fillmore, Ili 


DUROG-JERSEY FALL BOARS Xe S30-8i 


also trios at 
reasonable prices. L. L. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa. 
BERHKSHIRES. 














Galva, Lowa 


























a, Now Is the Time 


to buy pig flesh from Spring litters— 


All pare Berks from Morgan 
Farm. Morgan Hogs win laurels 
everywhere. We are now ready to 

book orders for Pigs from Spring 
farrowings, to be shipped 
weaned. We also have a few v 


















before buying. 
. MORGAN FARM 
MZ} Beloit, Wisconsin 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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TRUMANS’ HORSES 
IN DEMAND 


RUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM at Bushnell, Ill., has 
joyed a splendid trade the 








past low: months for their 

Shire and Percheron stallions. A very pleasing feature is 

the fact that during January and February no less than fifty 
old customers returned and purchased horses of them. No 
needed our readers that the 
It is also evidence 
a good account of 
barns 


better assurance is to satisfy 
“Truman” 
that they import and sell horses that give 
themselves. have been received at their 
in the past year and a new importation is due to arrive the 
first week in April. Our readers will do well to visit their barns 
if they are looking for the best Shires and Percherons. 


guarantee is always made good. 


Eight carloads 




















——————___ 


IAL SALE OF PERCHERON AND BELGIAN STALLIONS 
FOR NEXT THIRTY DAYS 


NEW IMPORTATIONS ARRIVING—TWO LARGE IMPORTATIONS RECEIVED SINCE 
JANUARY 15—-ANOTHER IMPORTATION OF STALLIONS AND MARES NOW ON THR 
WATER—MORE TO ARRIVE IN APRIL. We have at any time of the year more BIG TON, 
HIGH CLASS PERCHERON and BELGIAN stallions than any other firm in the United States, 


HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. 


GREELEY, IOWA 








BELGIAN EMPORIUM OF AMERICA 
150 Head Stallions Mares and Colts 


Including a Few Choice Young 


PERCHERONS 


head —— Oct., 1912. Another large importation arrived March 
est and largest collection of Belgian draft horses t: de 
found anywhere in America. The | supply on hand never allowed to run lo 
You will at all times find a large and choice selection from which to choose 
You will be delighted at the Belgian horse show to which you will be tre nated 
when here. I can satisfy you in price—I can satisfy you in quality—ba ys, 
browns, blacks, sorrels and roans. Get on the train, omg to Cedar Rapids on 
lowa City, then’ phone me to meet you at the Electrie Car Line; car every 
hour from Cedar Rapids and from Iowa City. Catalogue aa 


HENRY LEFEBURE, FAIRFAX, IOWA 




















Sixty | 
1913, making this the t 








eee Clydesdales 


insurpassed by any compet- 
substance, 


Present stoc kt 
itors for qua lity, action, size 
style or fashionable breeding. 


PRICES VERY MODERATE 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


By far the oldest and largest Clydesdale 
importers in the United States, and the only 
firm in the west owning an International 






























Intending Buyers of Stallions or Mares Either 


Percherons, Belgians or Shires 


should not overlook the fact that we won at the Illinois State Fa air, 
1912. Grand Champion Shire Stallion. Grand Champion Be! I 
Grand Champion Herd of best five Percheron Stallions. Gr 
pion Herd of best five Belgian Stallions, besides many first rey second 
prizes. Our Stallions defeated those of all other im an 
ers for every championship in all the draft breeds. 1 hic 
stallions are all for sale with mz any other winners at reasonable pr 
Come and see them, also our fine lot of draft mares. imported and 
American bred. Send for booklet containing prices and guarantee 


TAYLOR & JONES,e0x 75 Williamsville, Sangamon Co., lil 




















I HAVE AS FINE A LINE OF 


Percheron and Beigian Stallions 


champion. 











PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Emports 


Porcherons— Belgians Shire 


My November importation is ready for business. My two-year. 
olds are weighing 1560 to 2000 Ibs.: three-year-olds and over, 1900 to 
2250 lbs. They are high class and sound. I am making prices that 
iny man’s e expe nses who can say he is disappointed 
in the size and quality of my horses. 75 head to select from. Write 
your wants. Send l0cin stamps for large picture of the horse parade, 


EXPERIENCED GROOM WANTED 


~ WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa 









2 
sell ] will pay 























southeast of Des Moines, 
on C. B. 





IS YOUR TIME VALUABLE? ~ 


IF SO, SEE THE 


Imported Percheron Stallions and Mares 


NOW IN THE BARNS OF 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska Co., lowa 


miles west of Burlington, 70 miles 
180 miles west of Pecria, Il., 
& St. L. Rys. 


Fremont is 91 


& Q., and M. 




















PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Bargains for Six Weeks 


W.A.Hale, Grand View — 


24 Miles from Cedar on 


3 Some of our October importation ane home-bred sound big 
.| boned ton 2 ar se 3-year-olds yet on han¢ a few mares left. 
< See the rof 30 years ex perienee who was born on 
Re he) the above farm 52 ye ars ago. Wire us or Bell phone us when to 
_e. eae) meet you. We are moving them. 











rmer 





























anywhere. 


am selling a large number of jacks as well as stallions and mares. and can therefore live on a smaller n 


of profit. 


anywhere and at the lowest prices consistent with the quality offered. 


I want to sell 100 jacks and sta) 


in both imported and American bred, and imported Percheron and Belgian mares, as can be found 


I believe I can quote lower prices to customers than any other importer, for the reason that I 


argin 


To parties who are wanting imported mares I believe I can show better mares than they can tnd 


ions 


within the next thirty days and will give especial bargains to those who will come and buy from me within 


thatitime. It 


is to every person's interest who wants a jack, stallion or mare to come to see me before 


Cedar Rapids Jack and Stallion Importing Farm, 





W.L. DeCLOW, 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| =S—SS—-,,_. 





Choice big mares and splendid over-a-ton-type stallions. 


uying 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 





These are 


PERCHERONS and BELGIANS — each a perfect specimen and remarkably 
low Priced. BVERY D. DAY A BARGAIN DAY AT MY SALES BARNS. 





| 
PERCHERONS 


BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND 

LARGEST 
«IMPORTERS 
: in 
AMERICA 





















big, smooth 
flat-boned fel- 
lows, with great quality style 
and conformation... Will please 
the most critical. Prices rea- 
sonable. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Letters from hundreds of 
satisfied customers and big illus- 
trated catalog mailed free. 









BOr 23 LINCOLA, WEB. 











| Percherons and Shires 


| Imported and home bred stallions and mares 

for sale at reasonable prices. Good horses with lots 
ze. bone and quality. They are in thrifty condi- 
t not fat, and have been over long enough to be 
acclimated. Come and see them. We can suit the 














H. P. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitchellville, lowa 














W. A. LANG & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Belgian and Percheron Stallions and M 
GREELEY, DELAWARE COUNTY, IOWA 





edge. Write for full particulars. 
Calendar after December 15th. 





Reported and Home Bred Stallions and Mar 


The best importation we 


for inspection. 


Osceola, Iowa. 





made is now in our barns! 


clude some of the best fill 


ares 


All horses imported. All pedigrees stamped hy the 
Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co. government. Prices as reasonable as is consistent 
with quality of stock. Terms liberal. Guarantee gilt 


Percherons—Belgians— Shires 





ever 
€ ady 





cal buyer. Mitchellville is 17 miles east of Des that came out of the Per reB 

1es, on the Rock Island and Interurban railroads. this year. See what we have 

Vill meet buyers if notified. Address, mentioning before buyingelsewhere. 
Wallaces’ Farm¢ Address, mentioning Wal 
laces’ Farmer, HART BKUS. 




















